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Imagine the ideal flooring — the one that 
combines underfoot comfort with all of the 
advantages of vinyl. You’re thinking of Quiet 
Zone Vinyl Corlon® from Armstrong. 

As you can 
see from the 
insert, Quiet 
Zone has a 
thick backing 
of Cushion- 
cord® vinyl 
foam. So, as its 
name implies, 
it cushions footsteps. It makes standing and 
walking on Quiet Zone a pleasure. At the same 
time, it muffles the noise of dropped objects 
and foot traffic, giving you the double benefit 
of quiet and comfort. 

Naturally, Quiet Zone's sheet vinyl wear 
layer offers excellent resistance to stains and 
scuffing, and provides all of vinyl's proven 
maintenance advantages. 

A bonus is its design—not only does Quiet 
Zone come in two handsome patterns—but it 
is richly textured to help disguise traffic marks 
as well as subfloor irregularities. Install Quiet 
Zone in your next open plan office. Then just 
sit back and listen to Quiet Zone at work. 
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uiet опе а work. 
Ou know its vinyl, 
but you might think 
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83020 Brown — 83021 White 83022 Beige 


83023 Gold 83024 Green 83025 Gray-Beige 


The Quiet Zone pattern illustrated here is called Grand Central. 


Please send me more information about Armstrong Quiet Zone Vinyl Corlon. 
Name 

Company 

Address 
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Today you are challenged to conserve energy, increase visual 
comfort and still provide the best lighting levels. Here is the 
answer in a time-tested family of fluorescent luminaires. 
PARABOLUME controls light with specular aluminum baffles, 
offering higher maintained efficiencies—more fc at fewer watts 
per square foot. And with VCP values that average 90 per cent, 
the light is put on the task where you want it... not in your 
eyes. Available in all standard modular sizes, surface or re- 
cessed, including full air-handling versatility. 

To specify PARABOLUME on your next building, contact your 
local Columbia agent or write for information. We have an- 
swers to lighting questions you have yet to ask. 
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ETTER 


AIA HQ. 
Forum: I am writing to con- 
gratulate you and Suzanne 


Stephens for an excellent job on 
the article entitled “AIA Head- 
quarters: Magnificent Іпќеп- 
tions” which appeared in the 
October 1973 issue. The article 
brought up a number of things 
that seem quite important in un- 
derstanding current office design 
practice. 

А student of mine, David 
Lung, spent last summer on an 
AIA summer student fellow- 
ship working on а detailed 
evaluation of the building along 
with another student. While their 
work is still incomplete, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that 
not oniy has Washington lost 
an opportunity to have an im- 
portant example of the integra- 
tion of a significant existing en- 
vironment with a “new” one, but 
the people who have to work 
in the building have lost the 
opportunity to have а “ѕир- 
portive" environment. As they 
examine the data collected from 
interviews, observations and 
questionnaires, it is apparent 
that the most serious questions 
about the lack of user participa- 
tion in design decision making 
begin to surface. Ms. Stephens’ 
article was an excellent piece of 
reporting on the process of how 
the project developed. If we take 
it at face value, assuming it was 
fairly accurate, we have to ask 
what kinds of considerations and 
input came from staff people, 
secretaries, janitors, etc. 

All the information they have 
collected suggests the most ar- 
rogant attitude toward the peo- 
ple who have to live in the build- 
ing day by day by day by day. 

. . The thing that is of most 
concern is not that it did happen 
to the AIA, but rather how 
widespread is this practice of 
disregard for people and their 
needs and aspirations as design 
decision makers, especially in 
office environments. 

If the experience that has been 
documented | concerning the 
AIA headquarters is represen- 
tative of current design practice, 
then we desperately need new 
models of practice, models that 
insure and indeed guarantee the 


continuing involvement of users 


in remaking their environment. 


JERRY FINROW, Director 

Center for Environmental Research 

Associate Professor of Architecture 
Eugene, Oregon 


Еовим: Your October piece on 
the AIA Competition was cer- 
tainly the most complete, in- 
depth reporting there has ever 
been on the subject. More than 
anything, it traces a complex 
path from altruism to realism 
and identifies the  stumbling 


blocks along the way. 


EHRMAN B. MITCHELL, JR., FAIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your article on the AIA building 
did a great job in describing a 
very complex and difficult issue. 
It certainly is not an easy task 
to maintain the fairness and ob- 
jectivity which was apparent in 
the article. 

Please accept my congratula- 
tions and encouragement toward 
further investigative reporting in 


the future. 


Philadelphia, Pa. FRED L. FOOTE 


STAPLES TO BLANCMANGE 


Forum: Ever since the October 
issue arrived, I have been trying 
to find out who was responsible 
for the layout which juxtaposed 
our house in Lincoln, Mass. with 
the Shaker barn complex in Han- 
cock Village. What particularly 
moved me was not so much the 
photography (although that was 
superb in sensitivity and quality 
of reproduction) as the mean- 
ings conveyed. 

Before this article, and despite 
the number of architectural 
journalists who have visited and 
written about our house, no one 
took the connection seriously 
between it and the Shaker cul- 
ture. Yet I grew up in the midst 
of Shaker ruins, passing Han- 
cock Village everyday on my way 
to school, picnicing by the old 
stone barn in the springs. Our 
farmhouse was furnished largely 
with Shaker things (then still 
commonly available -at country 
auctions), and I remember one 
time going with my mother to 
visit the last two living Shaker 
ladies who supported themselves 
making cloaks and sewing bas- 
kets. Eventually my family and 
others in the area began to real- 
ize that, unless concerted action 
were undertaken, not only the 
Shakers themselves would be ex- 
tinct but their culture, as well, 
effaced. 

Accordingly, a systematic col- 
lection of their artifacts was be- 
gun for a future museum. Phelps 


Clawson, a retired curator, took 
on the job of collating articles 
of farm machinery, household 
implements, clothing and furni- 
ture that were then stored in 
our neighbor's cattle barn. Un- 
fortunately, the collection has 
remained there in Old Chatham 
and, though open to the public, 
is unlikely to be installed in a 
restored Shaker environment. 

It was not until I was in col- 
lege that the round barn was 
restored and even then, when I 
wrote a paper on it for a history 
of architecture course, my pro- 
fessor dismissed the whole sub- 
ject area as being unimportant 
to American culture. At M.I.T., 
there was not much more in- 
terest in the Shaker culture un- 
til Walter Gropius propounded 
the classical Japanese architec- 
ture and Mies Van der Rohe's 
"less is more" edict became the 
by-word with the Seagram's. 

But for me, the Shaker culture 
did not derive its importance 
from these alliances; rather, its 
validity rested securely on the 
foundations of our original 
democracy. I am not thinking of 
the Declaration of Independence 
and such documents, but of how 
these aspirations fired ordinary 
Americans to change the way 
they lived. The most common 
materials and indigenous meth- 
ods of construction were turned 
by Shaker hands into things of 
the spirit. Yes, it was the experi- 
ence of spirit which the Shakers 
impressed on my childhood. 

It was only natural, then, that 
when my husband and I decided 
to design our own environment 
I approached it not only as shel- 
ter for our family but as the 
opportunity to express thoughts 
about American life today, 
especially the persistent dream 
of community. 

That is why your article has 
made such an impression and I 
am writing you in appreciation. 
You said in two pages what 
others have failed to explain, not 
just about our particular archi- 
tecture but the reason any time 


for innovating forms. 


MARY OTIS STEVENS, Architect 
Boston, Mass. 
Kudos to Ivan Chermayeff—ED. 


EXETER 


FORUM: The October issue show- 
ing Louis Kahn's library is most 
humbling to us “ordinary” archi- 
tects. I believe that Mr. Kahn 
is one of those architects whose 
work seems now to transcend 
the self-conscious product-mak- 


ing that so many ego-oriented 
architects are pursuing as a goal. 
There is something about your 
issue that shows his library 
building to have existed for 
some time already—that is to 
say a landmark new building of 
sorts. 

As I turned the pages, I felt 
that I had or should have seen 
the building before and yet it 
was new and refreshing. After 
turning the last page and upon 
reflection, there is only one com- 
ment that could be made... 


yes, this is the way it should be. 
New York, N.Y. PETER SAMTON 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CENTER 

Forum: Your September 1973 
issue is without question the 
finest publication of its kind I 


have ever seen. 
DR. CHARLES E. WEYMOUTH 
West Medford, Mass. 


ARCHETYPAL PLACES 

FoRUM: I read an article in The 
October Forum which greatly 
impressed me. It had to do with 
behaviorally-defined archetypal 
places and fit in beautifully with 
the work I am doing in environ- 
mental design. I had been com- 
piling a similar list, some in the 
form of notes and others in 
mental images and processes. It 
was nice to see some correspond- 


ing ideas. 


New York, N.Y. DAVID M. SOKOL 


PIONEER COURTHOUSE 


Forum: I was indeed most in- 
terested in the October report on 
the Pioneer Courthouse in Port- 
land, Oregon, and particularly 
impressed by the fact that it 
was the judges themselves who 
initiated the restoration of this 
building to its original use. 
There can be few activities 
more important, in a democratic 
society, than the administration 
of justice, and few in which the 
quality of interior environment 
plays such an important role. A 
number of courthouses have 
been built in recent years in such 
a way that the architecture it- 
self conveys some sense of the 
dignity of the proceedings, and 
the hierarchy of authority which 
is an essential part of our con- 
cept of law. But there are many 
others—of which the new court- 
house in Montreal is an example 
—where the search for good 
acoustics, good illumination, and 
egalitarian intimacy, seems to 
have exhausted the architect’s 
imagination, and where the 
courtrooms are so lacking in 
character that it would be unfair 


(Continued on page 6) 
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even to describe their insipidity 
as grotesque. 

The Forum is to be congratu- 
lated on drawing attention to 
this important initiative, and its 


successful results. 


PETER COLLINS, LL. M., F.R.A.LC., 
Professor of Architecture 


McGill University | . 3 
| If we hold the stairway in prop- 


Montreal, Que., Canada 


H.H. RICHARDSON 

Forum: I was pleased to see the 

recognition given to the work of 

H.H. Richardson in two articles 

in your November issue. Both of 

them, however, contained errors. 
Trinity Church was designed 


more than ten years before the : 
house for Robert Treat Paine. | 


Richardson definitely impressed 


Paine, and thus the church led : 


to the house, not vice versa as 
you have it. 

Five, not four, of Richardson's 
stations survive. In addition to 
the ones you describe at North 
Easton and New London, they 
are at Framingham, Palmer, and 
Holyoke. Several groups in 
Framingham are working to pre- 


serve their station, but the Pal- : 


mer one is nearly vacant, and 
the Holyoke one is in the pro- 


posed right-of-way for Interstate | 


391. None of these three as yet 
have the sometimes critical ad- 
vantage of being on the National 
Register. With the New London 
station, these buildings present 
a major preservation challenge 
to people interested in our 


architectural heritage. 


ESLEY HAMILTON 
University City, Mo. 


STATE OF THE ART 
Forum: May I humbly share my 
thoughts on the state of the art 


of architectural magazines? 
From where I sit in all the 


chairs of a small architectural | 
magazines | 


office, architectural 
serve only to remind me of the 
paucity of our practice. We nev- 


ег have a budget which allows | 


us to solve new problems. We 
rarely have a project which al- 
lows us to have impact on old 
problems. We always have to 
use old methods and standard 
procedures to achieve the won- 
der of a completed building 
which serves the limited needs 
and requirements of our clients. 

In a larger sense we are al- 
ways working on immense proj- 


ects. We are designing from 
various limiting criteria in hopes 
of achieving another corner of 
our environment which will 
serve the client and society for 
years to come. From our per- 
spective we are designing а 
stairway in the Christian Science 
Center covered in this issue. Yet 
if we design that comparative 
stairway as a stairway, it would 
be of no interest to your maga- 
zine. It might serve well as a 
stairway. It might even be a 
moderately interesting stairway. 


er perspective, however, we will 
never see it treated in perspec- 
tive in a magazine. 

I cannot bring myself to use 
the world's resources in such 
reckless abandon as the Koo 
residence exhibited in your 
“Focus” feature. Because we 
work on primarily marginal proj- 
ects, I cannot freely expend the 
client’s money оп more conser- 
vative jobs. Fads and fancies 
are changing so rapidly that I 


| notice myself beginning to ignore 


the more outrageous solutions 
exhibited in your pages because 
so many of them have proven 
to be shallow. I’m sure that 
this attitude will find me lost 
down some dark esthetic alley 
some day. 

I would so enjoy seeing an 


| article on a simple building as 


a solution to a simple problem 
on a simple site with a simple 
budget. (Not so much as a learn- 
ing experience but as reinforce- 
ment to an idea which is the 
basis to our everyday practice.) 
I still have faith that the world’s 
problems must be solved at a 
much smaller scale and with 
much greater simplicity than our 
current synergistic, energistic, 
computerized response to the 
basic problem that people are 
going bananas. 

I still find your magazine to 
be an occassional refuge from 
glossy plunges down the en- 


vironmental sink. 


TOM E. MORRIS, Architect 
Col. 


Denver, 
OUT OF FOCUS 

Forum: Іп regard to your 
“Focus” section of October, it 
should be noticed that the river- 
front plaza noted on page 9 is 
located in Louisville, Kentucky, 
rather than in St. Louis as stated 
in your article. This plaza has 
done wonders for the morale of 
the citizens of Louisville and the 
city should be given recognition. 


Jefferson City, Mo. 
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North Seattle Community College 
Seattle, Washington 
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LATCH SPEED, BACK CHECK , 
AND SPRING POWER ALL 
ADJUSTABLE. 

SEE SWEETS, SEC. 8, OR 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE COMES 
OF AGE: EUROPEAN REACTION TO 
Н. H. RICHARDSON AND LOUIS 
SULLIVAN by Leonard K. Eaton. 242 


pp. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The 
MIT Press. $14.95. 

BY CARTER RATCLIFF 

The events Mr. Eaton talks 


about in American Architecture 
Comes of Age are part of the 
process Van Wyck Brooks called 
America’s Coming-of-Age. It ap- 
appeared to Brooks, writing in 
1915, that American culture had 
defined itself into polarities— 
highbrow and lowbrow, idealis- 
tic and practical. Maturity would 
be to find a middle way. Eaton 
sees it differently. For Brooks’s 
image of an adolescent culture 
groping toward self-awareness, 
he substitutes the image of a 
maturity won by attracting the 
parent culture’s respectful atten- 
tion. As he points out in his 
first chapter, this occurred at 
different times in different fields. 
American painting had to wait 
until after World War II to have 
any impact in Europe. By con- 
trast, Edgar Allan Poe was con- 
sidered a major writer by the 
French in the 1850's. 

American architecture’s mo- 
ment is widely assumed to have 
come in 1910 with the German 
publication of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s work. In their own 
comments, Mies, Gropius and 
Oud give currency to this as- 
sumption, as do American histo- 
rians. Mumford wrote in 1931 
that “with the development of 
Wright’s architecture the last 
stage in the transition [from 
Richardson and Sullivan] had 
been made: modern architecture 
in America was born. From that 
point on the Chicago School en- 
tered into the general stream of 
a world movement.” (The 
Brown Decades; p. 75 of the 
1971 edition.) Eaton’s point in 
American Architecture Comes 
of Age is that Richardson and 
Sullivan themselves had a di- 
rect influence on European ar- 


Mr. Ratcliff is the author of Pop 
Art (Landshoff Productions, Amster- 
dam). Based in New York, he is a 
poet as well as an art and architec- 
ture critic. 


Karl Hard af Segerstadt, Market 
Hall, Viipuri, Finland, 1906. 


chitecture between 1890-1910. 

Van Wyck Brooks’s image of 
America's cultural coming-of- 
age generates an attractive rhe- 
toric. Eaton’s image generates 
an effective method of investi- 
gating historical materials. His 
book is largely a presentation 
of the evidence that European 
architects did, indeed, pay atten- 
tion to Richardson and Sullivan 
before they paid it to Wright. 
Brooks is worth mentioning, 
however, and not only because 
Eaton’s title is a play on his. 
America’s Coming-of-Age shows 
a rich sensitivity to cultural is- 
sues on a very large scale. 
Though Eaton’s attention is fo- 
cused sharply on his investiga- 
tion, he appears to be guided by 
a historical judgment learned at 
least in part from Brooks and 
other inventors of American 
“cultural criticism.” 

Eaton is not a critic, however. 
He is concerned with discover- 
ing and ordering the kind of 
evidence created when working 
architects pay significant atten- 
tion to each other—evidence to 
be found in personal memoirs 
and papers, in architects’ pub- 
lished writings, in the photo 
files of architectural offices, in 
architectural reporting, and— 
most importantly—in buildings. 
The author has visited most of 
the significant sites and appears 
to have illustrated all of them. 


St. Johannis 


His conclusions are detailed and 
complete. He makes his point, 
which is, as he says, “а contri- 
bution to the geography of art 
rather than to its history." It 
turns out that Richardson had 
an important influence in Great 
Britain, Germany, Vienna, Scan- 
dinavia and Finland; Sullivan in 
Great Britain, Scandinavia and 
Holland. Neither had any in- 
fluence in France, Italy or Spain. 
Some familiar figures reappear 
—Adolf Loos, Hendrik Berlage 
and Eliel Saarenin among them. 
Their careers get fleshed out in 
interesting ways. Even тоге 
valuable is the attention brought 
to European architects who 
haven’t received much attention 
here—the Scandinavians Ferdi- 
nand Boberg and Anton Rosen, 
the Finns Lars Sonck and Karl 
Hard, among others. 

Eaton places Richardson’s and 
Sullivan’s European influence 
against its background. The 
nearly chaotic conflict of archi- 
tectural styles in turn-of-the- 
century Great Britain is sum- 
marized in the discussion of the 
impact of Sullivan's structural 
innovations. In tracing Richard- 
son's influence in Germany, 
Eaton carefully distinguishes the 
Richardsonian Romanesque from 
the “archeological” variety em- 
ployed in support of the Kai- 
ser's imperial ambitions. Eaton 
doesn't make this distinction 


Kirche, 


Mannheim 
1900-1901, by Curjel and Moser. 


critically. Не simply asserts it 
in establishing the categories re- 
quired by his historical — or 
“geographical”—argument. The 
illustrations, of course, forestall 
the need for critical discussion; 
they are very convincing. But 
Eaton does very well when he 
ventures onto the critic’s ground, 
as in his remarks on the stylis- 
tic and symbolic content of Fin- 
nish architecture. One wishes 
he had relaxed his investigator’s 
strictness more often. 

American Architecture Comes 
of Age revises the record. | 
Eaton’s revisionism is the most 
difficult kind, for it answers no 
ideological demands. It simply 
sets the record straight. One of 
Wright’s chief honors is taken 
away from him and awarded to 
his most important predeces- 
sors. Eaton doesn’t try to di- 
minish Wright’s importance. The 
tone and precision of his claim 
can be seen at the end of chap- 
ter 3: “It must be emphasized, 
however, that in turning to 
Wright, Mies and Gropius were 
not the first German architects 
to go to American work for in- 
spiration. They were, in fact, 
merely resuming a custom that 
had dropped out of use for a 
few years.” In thoroughly docu- 
menting the way this custom 
was observed before 1910, Eaton 
has written ап indispensable 
book. 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW 
RESTORA TIONS FABRICS 


Schumacher, in collaboration with the curators of 
Sleepy Hollow Restorations, has reproduced an exclusive 
group of decorative fabrics and wallcoverings. They have 
been carefully culled from documents and antique frag- 
ments of cloth representing authentic styles of this historic 
area. The collection includes printed cottons, linens, 


embroideries, and figured wovens. available with _ 
Through interior designers and the JE PEL 
finest stores. а 


SCHUMACHER * 939 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 10022 


Daily News are advocating its 
preservation as a functioning of- 
fice building. But such acco- 
lades and cries will probably be 
thrust aside in the name of, well, 
“public benefit.” 

What gets our goat, this time 
around, is the cultural and so- 
cial slant being mouthed by de- 
velopers and, not so incidentally, 
their financial backers. Ten 
years ago, a parking lot was 
good for the city, and Chicago 
got lots of parking lots. Now 
a plaza is good for the city, an 
amenity which zoning bonuses 
reward, and so much better, 
we're assured, than some charm- 


ACET 


PRESERVATION 


HAS MARQUETTE A PRAYER? 


Alderman Fifielski of the Chi- 
cago City Council, poor soul, 
is sitting on the fate of the 
Marquette Building. His Com- 
mittee on Cultural and Economic 
Development could recommend 
landmark status, following the 


lead of the federal government | ing clunker. 
which has placed it on the Na- But is it? Chicago's financial 
tional Register. Developers, look- | guardians, many of them art 


ing to large-scale assembly, 
think Chicago really needs a pla- 
za on the block the Marquette is 
оп—а plaza north of the Federal 
Center Plaza, and just south of 
the plaza of The First National 


buffs, apparently believe they 
have the right to strip-mine 
every land parcel in sight as 
long as they insist that the de- 
velopers involved insert a volup- 
tuous spatial void and, naturally, 


Bank. announce (with fanfare) that a 
Sir Nikolas Pevsner has called | fine piece of modern sculpture 
the Marquette “Holabird & | will be commissioned. It is 


Roche’s classic moment.” The 
Landmark Preservation Service 
sees it as “the first steel-frame 
skyscraper to give direct, sim- 
ple and forceful expression to 
its skeleton frame.” The Chi- 
cago Tribune and the Chicago 


their obligation, such well-mean- 
ing men assert, in return for the | 
privilege of building big.  Al- 
truism is so moral; and the 
Marquette, such a cruel imposi- 
tion on their desire to do some- 
thing good for downtown. 


| The restaurant corridor. 


COUNT DOWN FOR ART DECO 


That's the ultimatum of the 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Co., 


west of Rockefeller Center. The 
Concourse is gone, butits four- 
teen murals have been preserved 
for installation in the Greater 
Cincinnati Airport. 

The vast Rotunda with its 
half-dome spanning 180 ft. and 
| a height of 106 ft., is still stand- 
ing, but not for long. The 
* | Terminal Co. gives preservation 

| groups 120 days from Nov. 29, 
1973 to come up with a cool 
| million. Otherwise down she 
н | comes: Winold Reiss's 25 ft. by 

| 105 ft. mosaic depicting Cincin- 
nati before the jet age along 
with Pierre Bourdelle's extra- 
vagantly sensuous carved linole- 
um reliefs and inlaid wood 
paneling—all of it! 

What do you do with a vast 
ceremonial entrance to Cincin- 
nati constructed during the sun- 
set of railroad passenger service 
in the Depression? Ап open- 
plan school, a museum of science 
and technology have been put 


Marquette Building. 


1 


owners of the greatest Art Deco | 


Entrance to the President's office. 


forward as uses. A few muddled 
eccentrics have suggested that 


it could be a combined terminal | 


facility for Amtrak, Greyhound 
and Trailways. Amtrak experi- 
enced a 100 percent increase in 
reservations in November ’73, 
50 we might give the idea a 
fling. But the trains moved a 
year ago to a new smaller termi- 
nal in Cincinnati. 

There is talk of transforming 
the 800-car garage under the Ro- 
tunda into a city bus mainte- 
nance facility, which can be 
done for $2 million as com- 
pared to $8-10 million for a 
new one. Cincinnati has to have 
some place to put all those used 
buses it is buying from Atlanta 
to cope with our fuel crisis. 


FURNESS REFURBISHED 
The Pennsylvania Academy of 


Fine Arts by Frank Furness is | 


being restored as part of the 
Bicentennial in Philadelphia. $7.7 
million will be expended under 
the direction of Architects Hy- 
man Myers and Marc-Antoine 
Lombardini, 

(Continued on page 13) 


from the firm of | 
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Yale Lockset. 


Meet the great Dane. 

The mortise lockset with 
the heavy, cold-forged 
Copenhagen trim. Now you 
can get the Copenhagen 
with a newly designed thru- 

bolted escutcheon plate. 
It's asnap to install. 
Rapidly. Positively. And 
the thru-bolting allows 
adjustment to secure proper 
alignment. Which eliminates 
troublesome binds inherent 
» with conventional surface screw 
1 attachment. 
Another thing. 
The Copenhagen is a real looker. 
Its clean, bold, modern lines are 
enhanced by the spherical shaped 
knob. And the outside plate 
doesn't have any unsightly exposed 
attaching screws. 
That's our new Copenhagen. 
And you don't have to go to Denmark 
to get it. 
Eaton Corporation, Lock and Hardware 
Division, Yale Marketing Department, 
P.O. Box 25288, Charlotte, N.C. 28212. 
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Cool it or heat it... 
Westmount Square uses 
All-weather Crete 
insulation to 

keep it that way. 


For roof deck protection, as well as plaza system 
insulation, it’s All-weather Crete. |п Westmount Square 
roof deck thermal protection and positive slope to 
drains are both achieved using this unique insulation. 
All-weather Crete is an insulating fill applied hot and 
dry. No curing is necessary. Roofing can be applied 
immediately. It has the unusual vapor transmission 
property that allows it to "breathe" . . . eliminating 
many of the problems associated with roofing. 


On your next job, make sure it's protected with 
AWC — the ultimate in multi-functional insulation 
systems for roof decks and plazas. 

Call Silbrico Corporation, 6300 River Road, 
Hodgkins, Illinois 60525, (312) 735-3322, or see 
Sweets for the address of your local applicator. 


SILBRICO 


CORPORATION 


Westmount Square, Montreal, Canada @ The Office of Mies van der Rohe, Architects ® Photo, Hedrich-Blessing 


| The staircase to те Galleries. 


! Day and Zimmerman. 


the opulent grand staircase. A 
centrally controlled environ- 
mental and security system will 
be installed. Little 
wall work will have to be done 
because the original building is 
in such excellent shape. 
high spaces will be divided for 
a library, offices and locker 
rooms for the school. 
' rub in this restoration, to be- 
gin in April or May, is to find 
a suitable replacement for the 
| sculpture of Ceres, above the 
main entrance, which all but 
‚ dissolved over the years. 


WHAT PRICE? 

Save 35 percent to 50 percent 
| of the average annual energy ex- 
| penditure for a six story office 


building? Alfred 5.  Dubin, 
President of Dubin, Mendel and 


tration, believes they have done 
it in a projected Federal Office 
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(Continued from page 10) 


This will entail reconstructing 
the clerestories of the wings and | 
restoring the interiors including ; 


structural ! 


Some , У : 
| to be started in spring. 


One ; 


| 
Bloom, engineering consultants : 
to the General Services Adminis- . 
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The Architectural hit of the 1876 Centennial. 


Building for Manchester, М. H., 
Dubin 
has made this possible through 
careful site analysis, meteoro- 
logical data, building orientation 
and scrutiny of the glass to wall 
surface ratio. This data was fed 


into the computer of the Na- | 


tional Bureau of Standards in 


| Washington to determine the 


most efficient thermal design 
for the building envelope includ- 
ing the heating, ventilation and 
mechanical systems. 


‘Dubin established that best | 
control over solar heat gain and 


loss could be achieved by reduc- 
ing the area of glass in the ex- 
terior walls from 50 percent 
to 10 percent. Moreover, con- 
siderable savings could be made 
if the north wall were without 
windows, 12 inches thick, and 
externally dark in color. Inter- 
nally along the north side of the 


Federal Office Building for Manchester, N. H. 


| effective by using a chilled water 


building are to be corridors or 
mechanical areas which do not 
require natural light and can be 
kept at lower temperatures. On 
the south, the most energy con- 
serving side of the building, will 
be large amounts of glass to re- 
ceive the winter sun, but with 
louvers to control solar gain. On 
the east and west sides, the 
worst for the summer, there will 
be total solar control. АП win- 
dows in the building will be 
double glazed and can be opened 
to have optimum control of so- 


| lar loss and gain and flexibility 
| in the heating and ventilation 


system. In addition, Dubin has 
introduced external vertical solid | 
louvers (shutters) which will ' 
control the light and heat load 
on the windows during the day 
and be closed at night to cut 
heat radiation. 


Rather than a high velocity 
air system or terminal heating 
at points of diffusion into the 
interior spaces, individual work 
spaces will have variable volume 
control. Heat generated by light- 
ing will be transferred to the 
exterior walls during the day 
and stored overnight in tanks. | 

Similarly, air conditioning 
will be made 50 percent more ' 


system which will operate at 
night when condensation tem- 
peratures are lower, and the 
chilled water will be stored in 
tanks for use the next day. A | 


heat pump will assist the me- 
chanical and ventilation systems 


in four of the six floors. By 
lowering the intake of air from 
the outside it will be easier to 
maintain a relative humidity of 
between 20 percent and 60 per- 
cent which is less energy con- 
suming than a constant humid- 
ity. Charcoal filters will scrub 
the air as it passes at the rate 
of 20,000 cubic ft. per second 
through the ventilation system. 

Dubin believes that most of- 
fice buildings are grossly over- 
lighted without regard to the 
kinds of tasks preformed in dif- 
ferent areas. In the Manchester 
building he has been able to 
lower the customary three and 


. a half watts per sq. ft. to one 


and a half per sq. ft. Plug-in 


' luminaires will be used wherever 


possible. To further lessen re- 
dundant lighting, there are as 
few interior walls as possible. 
The only radical departure 
from standard off-the-shelf hard- 
ware and materials in the build- 
ing will be four 15,000-sq.-ft. 
solar collectors on the roof 
which will supply 50 per cent 


of the energy needs, exclusive : 


of electricity. 


Dubin’s energy budgeted de- 
sign approach is one of common 
sense use of existing techniques 
and materials which he believes 
can be duplicated in any of the 
seven climate zones in the 
United States. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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GREFCO, Inc., pioneered fire-rated roof deck construction in the Chicago area with 
Permalite? Sealskin? roof insulation — and more recently introduced Permalite Pk? 
(perlite-urethane) insulation. Now GREFCO offers the new Perma-Fastner™ system — 
a unique wind-resistant method of attaching roof insulation to light gauge steel decks. 
This mechanical securement system uses self-drilling and self-tapping screws and strong 


stressed steel distribution plates—approved components of both FM and UL wind- 


GREFCO, Inc. 


Building Products Division 


uplift and fire-resistant constructions. Write for details. 


GREFCO, Inc. * Oak Brook, Ill. • Los Angeles, Calif. 


(тето) A subsidiary of General Refractories Company. 


Reprints of this original rendering of Chicago, suitable for framing, are available at no cost. Write 
СКЕЕСО, Inc., Building Products Division, Dept. F-1, 2111 Enco Drive, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521. 


Copyright 1974, GREFCO, Inc./Building Products Division 
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(Continued from page 13) 


VEGAS DIMS ITS LIGHTS 
In token recognition of the 
fuel shortage Las Vegas’s Strip 
and downtown Casino Center 
are in relative darkness. Since 
November 14 casino owners 
have voluntarily doused most of 
their outside lights. Las Vegas 
is doing its bit, and its bit is 
not a small one. Though the 
signs are thought to consume 
only one percent of Las Vegas’s 
total power, it is enough to pow- 
er 5,000 average American 
homes. And perhaps not so 
strangely the effect on the in- 
dustry that keeps Vegas rolling 
is almost nothing at all. Inside, 
still brightly lit, crap tables and 
roulette wheels are busy. 

Located a mere 30 miles from 
Hoover Dam, Las Vegas relies 
instead for its electric power on 
coal, natural gas, and fuel oil. 
Only six percent of its electricity 
comes from the dam. Most of 
the hydroelectric power from 
the dam goes instead to the 
West Coast because when the 
dam was completed, in the 
1930’s, Las Vegas was a desert 
community of 7,000. No one 
foresaw its post-war boom to 
its present 310,000. 

The real test of Las Vegas’s 
electricity generating capacity 
will come next summer. Air 


conditioning takes 25 percent of | 


power output, though the big 
hotels take only about one-sixth 
of the total. 

Still, if the signs have come 
to symbolize Las Vegas and, 
with it, a 20th Century way of 
life, their darkness may well 
symbolize the problems we all 
face in the next decade. 


PYROLYSIS 
With fossil fuel getting scarce, 
electric companies are casting 
about for something else to 
burn. One of the most obvious 
materials available is garbage, 
and processes are being рег- 
fected to separate solid waste 
such as bottles and cans, then 
burn the rest at very high tem- 
peratures. This  incineration, 
which takes place in a vacuum, 
is called pyrolysis, and it leaves 
a residue, depending on the par- 
ticular process used, of either 
oil or gas. 
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Before and after views of Las Vegas' Fremont Street. 


in turn, burned to generate 
steam or electricity. 
Throughout the U.S., several 
cities are arranging with local 
utilities to try variations of op- 
erating, at least initially, on a 
fairly small scale. The benefits, 
of course, are not just a new 
source of energy. Pyrolysis does 
a very thorough, non-polluting 
job of doing away with garbage, 
and the solid wastes, which are 
not burned, can be recycled— 
turned back into basic materials 
such as paper, steel, or glass. 
Here is a sampling of what 
municipalities are doing: 
e St. Louis. A pyrolysis plant 
burns 300 tons of the city's daily 
garbage collection, one twen- 
tieth of the total, using it to 
produce steam. The steam gen- 
erates enough electricity to sat- 
isfy about three percent of St. 
Louis's peak electrical consump- 
tion. 
e Nashville. In operation this 
winter will be a plant to use 
energy gained from burning 700 
daily tons of the city's garbage 
to heat and cool 27 office build- 
ings. 
e The Chicago's Northwest In- 
cinerator, one of the largest in 
the U.S., handles 1,800 tons of 
garbage a day. Heat generated 


helps warm buildings in the 
area. 
® Under construction in Balti- 


more is a plant to process 1,000 
tons of the city's daily refuse. 
Gases from the process will be 
recycled and used to burn more 
garbage. Steam generated by 
the heat will be used by the 


| Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 


| 


These residues are, 


e San Diego. A 200-ton per day 
plant will recover a barrel of 
oil from each ton of garbage 
burned. The oil will be used 
by the local Gas and Electric 
Co. to generate electricity. 

Impetus may be given 


these efforts by the increasing 
costs of fossil fuels as well as 
their scarcity. Garbage, unlike 
oil, is cheap. The systems for 
turning refuse into oil and gas 
are, on the other hand, complex 
and, at this point, fairly expen- 
sive. But their very existence 
shows a possible solution to a 
multitude of urban ills. 


HEAT PIPE 

With fuel costs skyrocketing, 
that gas or oil heater in the 
utility room or the basement is 
eyed with increasing suspicion 
and with good reason. Is it 
really doing the job? Probably 
not, since a good part of the heat 
is going up the chimney. By 
inserting a heat pipe in the 
chimney or the flue pipe leading 
to it from the heater, 10 to 30 
percent of that lost heat can be 
saved. 

What is a heat pipe? 
self-contained, closed system 
capable of transporting large 
quantities of heat from a source 
to a sink with little temperature 
drop. It has no moving parts, 
requires no energy input other 
than the heat it transfers, and 
is lined with a fluid which does 
the primary transfer work. The 
wick may be metal screens, per- 
forated metal sheets or a non- 
metallic material like felt, cloth 
or fibrous glass. Water, am- 


It is a 


| monia, acetone fluorocarbons, al- 
| cohols and various liquid metals 


have been used as the working 
fluid. As in a steam boiler, 
when heat is applied to the pipe 
the liquid will boil. However, 
due to the vacuum inside it will 
boil at a very low temperature. 
Boiling turns the liquid to vapor 


| which expands and travels to 


the other end of the tube. Here 
the vapor condenses and gives 
off its heat. The condensate is 
then pumped back to the evap- 


| orator section by capillary action 


of the wick. The cycle is re- 
peated continuously without use 
of pumps. 

By inserting a heat pipe into 
a flue or chimney, previously 
lost heat is captured and re- 
cycled to a chosen room. The 
concept, like so many lately, 


first was developed by NASA | 
and is being manufactured for | 


commercial, industrial and resi- 
dential installations. 


SOLAR THERMOS HOUSE 

Charles Moore Associates and 
Ev. Barber, solar heating expert 
on the architecture faculty of 
Yale, have begun construction 
of a unique house for a family 
of four in Guilford, Conn. The 
south-facing roof of the house 
is covered by a solar collector 
designed by Barber which he 


Heat vaporizes liquid, driving it from one 


end of the hollow tube to the other 


to | A way to cut wasted heat. 


Vapor condenses, 
releasing heat. 
Liquid returns 
by capillary action 


‚ will they need anti-freeze? 


intends to mass produce. Heated 
water from the collector 15 
stored in a wooden cylindrical 
water tank and the rock fire- 
place of the living room. More of 
a surprise is using the walls of 
the house as a reverse thermos ! 
bottle. Heated water is stored 
in the perimeter walls which 
are constructed of concrete 


block filled with iron slag in- 
sulated with a three inch coating 


1 solar collector; 2 cylindrical stor- 
age tank for heated water; 3 water ' 


storage around fireplace; 4 oil-fired 
heater; 5 belvedere for hot weather; 
6 perimeter wall storage of heated 
water. i 


of polyurethane foam. When 
the sun isn’t shining in the 
winter an oil-fired water system 
takes over. In the summer the 
system superheats a belvedere 
in the chimney, sucking air 
through the walls and cooling 
the interior. A windmill will ! 
provide electricity. | 

Barber's water tank in the liv- 
ing room, an enlarged cracker 
barrel, and the exposed angled 
chimney pipe of the fireplace 
bring back the great old days 
of the country store. We can 
imagine the family sitting 
around on cold winter nights, 
listening to the tide sloshing | 
through the walls. And we can 
imagine a few questions—like 
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GENTLE ARCHITECTURE 

Architecture has rarely been ac- 
cused of that. But in the pro- 
posed solar-heated administra- 
tion and research building of the 
New York Botanical Gardens, 
to be constructed at the Mary 


| Flagley Carey Arboretum, the 
complement might fit. 


Designed by Dubin, Mendel 
and Bloom, engineers, (see page 
13) and Malcom B. Wells, archi- 
tect, it is a radical break with 
the present design conception of 
a solar building. 
rounded by a high berm, les- 


sening its visual impact, col- 
lectors will unfurl like sails 
above its sod garden roofs. The 


30,000-square-foot structure will 
serve primarily as a laboratory 
and office for the staff of scien- 


: tists and administrators of the 


Arboretum. There will also be 
indoor and outdoor seminar 
rooms and displays, plus a gift 


¦ shop and bookstore. 


Emphasis on task lighting 
rather than conventional space 
lighting will cut both the light- 
ing and air conditioning loads. 
Water use will be 50 percent 
below normal because rain water 
will be used for chores like 
toilet flushing. Additional en- 
ergy conserving design elements 
will be operable windows with 
gaskets and sliding insulated 
panels to control heat loss 
through the windows at night. 

Fred Dubin estimates the an- 


` nual total energy load will be 
only 50,000 BTU’s per square | 

| foot instead of the 125,000 used 
by a conventional building. 


SCULPTURE 


VARIATION ON A THEME 

Brooklyn sculptor, Samuel E. 
Gallo, produced a large wall 
sculpture for the offices of the 
chairman of the U.S. Gypsum 
Co. about ten years ago, and 
it seemed only right that they 
called him in recently for a spe- 
cial commission. When Louis 


Solar-heated building proposed for New York's Botanical 


Partially sur- | | 


Panel designed by Louis Sullivan. 


Sullivan’s Auditorium Theater in 
Chicago was renovated a few 
years ago, parts were tossed 
out, decorative panel from one 
section was saved, cleaned and 
sent to U.S. Gypsum. Gallo was 
asked to produce a wall sculp- 
ture based on the panel. Taking 
its motif, he combined portions 
of it—repeating, dividing, com- 


bining it—as if syncopating 
Sullivan’s original. 
Using latex molds, Gallo 


worked in Hydrocal, a company 
product, and a specially strong 
form of plaster. The result 
seen here is in the U.S. Gypsum 
Board Room. 


SUBURBIA 


XEROX REDUPLICATES 


When the Xerox Corporation 
moved its world headquarters 
from Rochester, N. Y. to Stam- 
ford, Conn. in 1969, there was 


Gardens. 


both joy and despair. Most of 
the joy was in Stamford, which 
was glad to have Xerox and its 
employees on the tax rolls. Most 
of the despair was in Rochester, 
which was losing a prestigious 
tenant to the lure of the New 
York City area’s communication 
and transportation facilities. 
Xerox, it turns out, wanted to 
be even closer to these facilities. 
In 1970 it purchased a 104-acre 
site in Greenwich, Conn., not 


far from the Westchester Coun- | 


ty Airport, for a reported $4.5- 
million. But there was little 
joy in Greenwich. When Xerox 
told the 


; and Zoning Commission its : 
plans for a headquarters com- 
plex there, the Commission 


turned them down. Greenwich's 


reasons are ones that anyone | 


wanting to build is likely to 
run up against today. They 
wanted to control growth. The 
city, largely a bedroom com- 
munity for New York, is not 
eager for the type of industrial 


! and commercial growth that the 
Xerox headquarters might spear- | 


head. More specifically they 
wanted to keep the heavily 
wooded area near the West- 
chester airport intact. Just what 
Xerox will now do with its 104 
Greenwich acres is not clear, 
although they will definitely stay 
in Stamford. Despite almost 
immediate enthusiasm in other 
communities such as Rye and 


(Continued on page 94) 
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THE WHITNEY LIBRARY OF DESIGN 


Watson-Guptill Publications has enlarged its publishing program to include a rich selection of highly 
successful books on architecture and design. And, in 1974, it continues this commitment with the publica- 
tion of new books on architecture, urban planning, industrial design, and more. 


ALO IHL JO IANLNA AHL 
i 


THE FUTURE OF THE CITY 


New Directions in Urban Planning 


BY PETER WOLF. The Future of the City identifies the major trends that 
are transforming the shape of American cities. Written for everyone con- 
cerned with how cities are changing—not only architects and city plan- 
ners but also concerned citizens, public officials, social scientists, and 
students—this is the first book that surveys American city planning and 
analyzes the interlocking social, economic, administrative, and design 
issues which critically affect the survival of cities. The author believes that 
the city will, in fact, survive and he explores recent urban history, des- 
cribing significant urban planning ventures to identify urban problems 
and potential solutions for the strengthening of American cities over the 
next several decades. The author takes into account changes in social 
structure, changing urban and suburban population balances, shifting 
national policies and priorities, economic trends, and new methods of 
building. He stresses the critical role of transportation, particularly auto- 
mobile traffic, in the redevelopment of city spaces and structures. Traffic 
and pedestrian circulation in cities are discussed in the chapters "Down- 
town” and "The Street.” Following chapters deal with "The Urban High- 
way," "Public Transportation," "Housing," "The Urban Environment,” 
"Historic Preservation/Urban Conservation," "Land Use Regulation," 
and "New Directions in Planning." The author presents over 80 American 
and European projects and proposals, past and present, to show possible 
directions for cities in the future. Projects include Norman Bel Geddes' 
Metropolis City of 1960, conceived in 1936; Louis Kahn's Toward a 
Plan for Midtown Phildelphia; Alison and Peter Smithson's Golden Lane 
Project; Shadrach Wood's Stem; Lawrence Halprin & Associates and 
Barton-Aschman Associates' Nicollet Mall, Minneapolis; Ulrich Franzen's 
Proposed Redevelopment of the Upper East of Manhattan; Paul Rudolph's 
Lower Manhattan Expressway Design Proposal; Brian Richards' Proposed 
Central Area Development; Frank Williams and Rai Okamoto's The 
Access Tree; Vincent Ponte's Plan of Montreal; Peter Cook's Plug-In 
City; Le Corbusier's Voisin Plan for Paris; Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum's 
Galleria Complex, Houston; John Portman & Associates’ Proposed Hotel, 
Times Square. The author also discusses conceptual proposals and recent 
research by more theoretical planners and architects such as Christopher 
Alexander, Robert Venturi, and Denise Scott Brown. The Future of the 
City was commissioned by the American Federation of Arts under a grant 
from The Ford Foundation. 


208 pages. 9 x 12. 146 black and white illustrations. Appendix. Index. 
ISBN 0-8230-7182-0. April. $18.50 


Contents: Downtown. The Street. The Urban Highway. Public Transpor- 
tation. Housing. The Urban Environment. Historic Preservation/Urban 
Conservation. Land Use Regulation. New Directions in Planning. Con- 
clusion. Recent Projects: Evolution and Application of Ideas. 
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LE CORBUSIER: MY WORK 


TRANSLATED BY JAMES PALMES. INTRODUCTION BY MAURICE 
JARDOT. This book is not merely by and about Le Corbusier, it is Le 
Corbusier—written, designed, and supervised by him. Le Corbusier surveys 
his development from his early days as a student to the completion of his 
last building, the Priory at La Tourette, including the many and varied 
facets of his work. This is a complete, graphic self-portrait of the man and 
his work—describing the total creative process. Included are excerpts from 
his notes and sketchbooks; a wide range of photographs of his buildings, 
models, plans and paintings—highlighted by closeups of significant detail, 
covering all his major projects. To record and develop his ideas, the author 
expresses himself through drawing, and a wide selection of these drawings— 
each a work of art in itself—further enhance the text. In addition, he 
explains and illustrates the principals which determine his work and 
establishes the premise of his philosophy: that architecture, if it is to keep 
vitality, must be integrated with advances in all other fields of art. 


312 pages. 8% x 11. Over 200 black and white photographs. 4 full color 
plates. Over 360 sketches, drawings, and diagrams. Bibliography. 
ISBN 0-8230-7350-5. March. $25.00 


Contents: Part 1: Chronology—Homeland. 1900-1918. 1919-1939. 
1940-1960. Part 2: Profession—The Studio of Patient Research. Drawing 
(Observing, Discovering, Inventing, Creating). No Beginning and No End. 
The Written and Spoken Word. 


HANDBOOK OF URBAN LANDSCAPE 


EDITED BY CLIFF TANDY. The nature of much of the development of the 
modern city means that the designer has to think in terms of a total environ- 
ment rather than of individual structures. Handbook of Urban Landscape, a 
revised and updated version of what was originally a highly praised series 
in the British magazine Architects' Journal, is the first book to provide 
comprehensive guidance on the current trends and techniques in this field — 
covering housing, parks and open spaces, recreation, children's play areas, 
and gardens. Also included are detailed requirements for design and main- 
tenance. Throughout, it is lavishly illustrated with internationally selected 
examples of the latest developments; and there are numerous charts, dia- 
grams, and check lists. Written primarily as a sourcebook for and by archi- 
tects and planners, this book is invaluable at several levels. 


275 pages. 8 x 12. Over 330 black and white photographs. Over 230 dia- 
grams. 45 tables. 10 charts. Index. ISBN 0-8230-7265-7. March. $24.95 


Contents: Urban Landscape Review. Design Procedure Surveys and Con- 
tract Management. Basic Plant Data. Parks and Open Spaces. Recreation: 
Sport. Recreation: General. Gardens. Housing Estates. Elements of Land- 
scape Construction. 


ШЕШІ Buildings ах 


THE CARE OF OLD BUILDINGS TODAY 
A Practical Guide 


BY DONALD INSALL. Old buildings are as vulnerable as the people who 
built and used them and as liable to the process of decay and death. The 
developer's bulldozer is their most publicized enemy, but far more damage 
is done simply by neglect and ignorance. Thus, this book shows owners and 
architects how to dispel these threats. Although originally published in 
England, much of the material in this text is universally applicable, providing 
pointers particularly useful to the American architect. It provides sound 
administrative advise: the owner, architect, and contractor; the preservation 
plans; preservation and the public; new uses for old buildings; cost control; 
etc. The second part of this book deals with specific restoration techniques: 
repair or renewal; sheet roof coverings; timber structures, fungi and pests; 
stonework decay and repair; glass in old buildings; etc. The final section is 
devoted to a series of major restoration jobs done by the author and his 
associates, and provides a revealing picture of what can be achieved. 


197 pages. 8% x 8. Over 210 black and white photographs. 17 diagrams. 
Bibliography. ISBN 0-8230-7120-0. March. $13.95 


DESIGNING COMMERCIAL FOOD 
SERVICE FACILITIES 


BY FRED LAWSON Here is a comprehensive guide to the physical design 
of such commercial food service facilities as cafeterias (public and institu- 
tional), kitchens, company dining rooms, and storage areas. Designing 
Commercial Food Service Facilities is an essential reference for archi- 
tects, interior designers, industrial designers, engineers, food technolo- 
gists, manufacturers, and everyone who works in or is associated with the 
industry. This authoritative text is graphically supported by numerous 
photographs oí equipment and facilities, plans, diagrams, and charts— 
providing statistical information in an easy-to-read fashion. The opening 
chapter deals with the influences on design— organization, services and 
contracts, and general characteristics of food service areas. A section on 
food storage covers such topics as space requirements, purchasing, 
packaging, access, ventilation, perishability, and hygiene. A chapter on 
food preparation discusses plans, flow routes, space requirements, equip- 
ment groupings, and the preparation sections for various foods. Food 
cooking and equipment are then considered, including selection of equip- 
ment, the various types and their layout, washing facilities, etc. The author 
covers the construction of these facilities and then continues to discuss 
the design of staff facilities. A concluding chapter on food service and 
distribution covers the various kinds of services: self-service, cafeteria, 


waiter and waitress service, automatic vending, dining areas, and counter. 


148 pages. 8% x 11%. 90 black and white illustrations. 75 diagrams. 
Index. ISBN 0-8230-7146-4. February. $24.95 


Other Notable Whitney Books 


PENTAGRAM: THE WORK OF FIVE DESIGNERS— $7.50 
ANATOMY FOR INTERIOR DESIGNERS- $8.95 
THE MEASURE ОҒ MAN: HUMAN FACTORS IN DESIGN— $13.95 
DRAWINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL INTERIORS—$23.50 
A GUIDE TO BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 

FOR INTERIOR DESIGNERS—$13.95 
PROBLEMS OF DESIGN—$3.95 
THE INTERIOR DESIGNER’S DRAPERY SKETCHFILE—$10.00 
PHOTOGRAPHING ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIORS—$14.95 
INTERIORS OF SECOND BOOK OF OFFICES—$19.95 
INTERIORS BOOK OF HOTELS AND MOTOR HOTELS—$16.50 
PERSPECTIVE: A NEW SYSTEM FOR DESIGNERS—$6.50 
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А loveable kind of Loki, John Entenza has been rummaging 
around Chicago in recent months, poking under conceptual 
rocks for some sign of mischief. The rocks, he confides, 
are hard to pry loose but, with his legendary wit and will- 
power, they are beginning to yield. 


Franz Schulze, the art critic, points out, “Since architecture | 


is the art Chicago practices with the greatest self-assurance, 
there is a tendency among people in the field here to be a 
little smug and insular. John is a good antidote for that.” 

He has been, for about 14 years. Moving to Chicago in 
1960 to become Director of The Graham Foundation for 
Advanced Study in the Fine Arts, John set about rapping 
knuckles—especially those of people he wanted to encourage. 
His highly cultivated irreverence for artistic and architec- 
tural axioms kept dozens of bright young men hopping. 

George Danforth, Director of the School of Architecture 
and Planning at the Illinois Institute of Technology, says, 
“The years since he came have been good ones for all— 
professionals and intimates. That seemingly formidable 
mask of slight disdain and elegant aloofness dissolves 
before a wave of saucy wit tempered by an amused outlook 
on the world around him. In his favorite role of host and 
chef, he becomes the Don Juan at home. Here accolades 
are welcome and, if not forthcoming, he might, as he often 
threatens, perform the golden touch of having ‘a bunny 
lay an Easter egg on your head’.” 

In between threats, John tosses together the best omelette 
around, puts on some Mozart, talks about contemporary 
painting, and doesn’t at all come off like the gray eminence 
some admirers insist on calling him. “I’m no tin-pan 
god-head,” he said recently, after I had made the fateful 
error of feigning affection. "Although," he admitted, “if 
I ever have a well-turned phrase in mind, I’ll destroy you if 
you don’t let me finish it.” 

George Dudley, Chairman of the New York State Council 
on Architecture, notes, “It is almost symbolic that John 
moved to Chicago—in a sense, the geographic center of 
architectural activity of this continent. No one has had his 
antennae out as effectively to the great range of individuals, 
especially the younger ones, and those strong enough to 
want to explore, who in our various fields have been at 
the edge of insights about where we are going from here.” 

One reason for John Entenza’s effectiveness is, simply, that 
his antennae have been out longer than most. He moved 
from California where, for 22 years, he was editor and 
publisher of Arts & Architecture. Starting out in 1938 with 
a modest builders magazine he had bought, John’s publication 
became, in Dudley’s words, “ап influence felt worldwide 
from its apparently limited regional preoccupation. Note 
that it was a vehicle for all the arts, for innovative research 
in architecture—take the nine Case Study Houses which 
were built, and for indicating environmental concerns 
as part and parcel of design.” 

Los Angeles Architect Craig Ellwood recalls, “A few 
months following my first meeting with John in 1947— 
when I felt that perhaps my third house was worthy of 
publication—I visited him at his office. Considering the 
ordered architecture he championed, the disorganization 
was paradoxical. Chaos. Stacks and stacks and stacks of 
dust-covered published and unpublished drawings—of 
cuts and plates and cover designs, and answered and un- 
answered mail, and books and architectural magazines. 
The room, the desk, all was clutter except John (impeccable) 
and his ashtray—the cigarette butts neatly aligned, row 
upon row.” 

Ellwood also remembers, somewhat regretfully, that he had 
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been asked, during a teaching stint at Yale in 1959-60, to 
approach John regarding the Graham Foundation job. 

“His giving up Arts & Architecture ended a very special era 
in Southern California design and architecture. An era he 
had a prominent role in creating.” 

The magazine had a deep impact because its editor dared 
deal in ideas, and he dared deal with them in embryo as 
well as in full bloom. “Any fool can recognize an idea that 
is already formed,” he once advised me, “but I tried to give 
impetus, through publication, to the potential in people— 
and to link up the people who had ideas with the people 
who needed them." A lot of architects whom we now think 
of as having made it, first had this kind of impetus in 
John's magazine. 

All of which makes it hardly surprising that the Loki is at 
it again, but this time in the academic arena of the University 
of Illinois at Chicago Circle. As a professor of architecture 
and an advisor to the chancellor, he may have come pre- 
cariously close to making himself a gray eminence on this 
campus of, well, gray eminences. Bertrand Berenson, 
Dean of the College of Architecture and Art, expects that 
“another generation will be properly infused with the 
descriptions and definitions of the risks and consequences, 
the richness and rewards, of engaging in the art of changing 
the physical world." Professor Entenza, so reports have it, 
moves around Walter Netsch's field-theory building, dropping 
in on classes, peeking over shoulders, picking on pedants 
and carrying, of all things, a big ball of unraveling string 
— о find my way out of here, naturally." 

It is going to be fascinating to watch, this Goyaesque 
countenance, with the inquisitional leer, leaning on commuter 
collegiates. They will do well to lean back. For he promises 
not to take himself too seriously (if they promise not to). 

A. good friend of mine, and now John's, told me about 
their first encounter in the early sixties. My friend, who 
had been making a lot of annoysome noise in Chicago 
about all his fine ideas, was introduced. And this sage of 
Spanish descent said, "So you're the noble young man." 
Several years later, after a lot of rapped knuckles and 
hard knocks, John told him, “You said something once, 
in passing, which convinced me you were really serious 
about things. But don't count on me to tell you what it is 
you said, because I know you'd go and use it!” 

John had the boy figured out. Pow!—William Marlin 
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CHICAGO 


The Great Grey City, brooking no rival, imposed its dominion upon a 


reach of country larger than many a kingdom of the Old World... . 


It was Empire, the resistless subjugation of all this central world 
of the lakes and the prairies. . . . Here throbbed the true life—the 
true power and spirit of America; gigantic, crude with the crudity 
of youth, disdaining rivalry; sane and healthy and vigorous; brutal 
in its ambition, arrogant in the new-found knowledge of its giant 
strength, prodigal of its wealth, infinite in its desires. 

From The Pit by Frank Norris 


Exactly 300 years ago, this winter, Father Jacques Marquette 
portaged over the site of Chicago with his sidekick, Louis J iet. The 
good Father was rightfully impressed with its strategic location and 
suggested, to the Canadian fur company he worked for, that 

some sort of canal be dug to connect the lakes to the east with 
the rivers to the west. Though the idea was ditched for 160 
years, it does go to show that, even for the clergy, Chicago 
would forever be dreamed of and developed as a secular city— 
a portage for commercial clout. 

Getting the goods on itself, Chicago would also be designed 
that way. The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 spurred 
Marquette's vision, and the Illinois legislature. A canal com- 
mission was appointed and, in 1830, it hired one James Thompson 
to draw up the first plan of Chicago, three-eights of a mile 
square, straddling a sluggish river—a simple, convenient grid 
which has ingratiated real estate speculators ever since. 

Land fever set in at once, as the town built up a head of 
steam for the canal workers to come. One of the first to contract 
it was John H. Kinzie, who had been trading firewater for furs 
there since 1804 and would, by 1836 when canal construction 
began, have Chicago's future pretty well figured out. He was an 
astute speculator, the village president before its incorporation 
as a city in 1837, tried to get a charter for a Chicago-based 
railroad even before canal ground was broken and, when it was 
finally finished (1848), became a chief toll collector. He also 
pioneered as the great-great-grandfather of Buckminster Fuller 
who, in the 1920's, would arrive in Chicago a spendthrift and, 
the wiser for hard knocks, leave it a seer. 

Kinzie personifies the allure which money and commerce have 
always had in Chicago—motivations which made it, by the mid- 


19th Century, the fastest growing (and building) city in America, 
the focus of rail traffic as well as water traffic, and the assembly- 
line for such ubiquitous elements as the nail and two-by-four. 

In fact, Chicago’s first contribution to the art of building 
had little to do with art. The workers who migrated there 
didn’t do so for adventure, but for wages—canal wages. And 
thousands, mostly Irish at first, needed houses—lots of them. 
Nail-making machines had been perfected, and lumber mills built— 
the result, a lightweight composite of wooden sticks and iron 
pins called the “balloon frame". Built this way, in a week or 
two, they were cheap, expedient and flexible: When the South 
branch of the River flooded, the Irishmen would just tie their 
houses to trees and ride it out. As historian Thomas Tallmadge 
said, “Тһе forests died in giving birth to the city." 

The origins of the legendary and, as few need to be told, 
influential Chicago School of Architecture are, really, not much 
more assuming. There was this fire, you probably remember 
hearing about, in 1871. And it burned a whole lot of the burgeon- 
ing metropolis down. In less than 40 years, it had grown from 
a handful of pioneering profiteers to over 300,000. It had become 
the country’s train depot, stockyard, grain elevator, tannery, 
buzz saw and, even, the center of its first prefabricated housing 
industry—with the means of mailing components clear to Kansas. 
It had a historical society, university, library association, com- 
muter trains to trim little suburbs, horsedrawn “mass transit” 
downtown, splendid stores, hotels and, located near the transit 
lines for easy access, good parks. But unlike London’s fire of 
1666, Chicago had more than one Wren around to undo the dam- 
age—it also had (Bessemer be blessed) steel technology. 

As was the case 40 years before, the people building Chicago 
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needed floor area fast—no time to wait. Real estate investors, 
not architects—like Peter Brooks of Boston—woud advise: “Tall 
buildings will pay well hereafter.” He meant it. For it was his 
firm which commissioned Daniel Burnham and John Root to do 
the Montauk and Monadnock. They, William Le Baron Jenney, 
Holabird & Roche, Adler & Sullivan, others—all took to the 
impetus, taking up new materials (like steel) and modes (like 
the elevator), raising the first “cloud-scrapers” (as they were 
called), transforming—as a result, not necessarily an aim—the 
look and outlook of just about every town and city since. There 
was art in this and, notwithstanding the stalwart secularity of it 
all, something very sacred. For tilted upward, filled in with 

glass, the 1830's Chicago grid became the 1880's Chicago frame— 
not mere reform but, fundamentally, new form. “Look,” Sulli- 
van told the young Frank Wright, “tall!” 

The Chicago tradition, its masterworks threatened by the same 
speculation which spawned them, is still showering rivets, and 
architects, developers and investors are still reaching out to catch 
them. The catch is, melted down and reapplied to contemporary 
needs, the tradition is being taxed by a preoccupation with 
isolated structural packages which, however pristine, offer a 
rent-per-square-foot approach to creating, overall, a functionally 
coherent and socially vigorous city environment. 

Brokers pick the spots, call the shots—bringing to mind 
Chicago's old-time preachers who, pulling their wagons from 
corner to corner, hoarsed out salvation, crowd ог not: “Believe 
in me, brethren." Building big and tall, the city's architects are, 
as one has intoned, “deciding the fate of cities." True to form, that 
intention—and scary. The Irish had trees to hold on to. Us? 

We'll have to take Chicago's word. 
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SEARS 
TOWER 


The mail-order 
approach 
to urban form 


WEST ADAMS STREET 


SOUTH WACKER DRIVE 


WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Sears Tower, designed and engineered 
by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill looms 
1,450 ft. (110 stories)—a bundie of 
nine structural tubes, held together 
by external belt trusses and internai 
diaphragms. Highly visible for many 
miles, it holds up a possible system 
for creating high-density, highrise ur- 
ban concentrations. Views (opposite 
page) are taken from the lakefront 
(top), the South Loop area along the 
Chicago River earmarked for new 
town development (middle), and from 
the University of Illinois, Chicago 
Circie Campus on the near west side 
of the city (bottom). 
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SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET 


Ever since the Pottawattomies 
went over to John Kinzie's place 
to sell furs and get soused, Chi- 
cago has been a trading post. 
And Sears, now doing $12 billion 
a year in business, has put up 
the biggest trading post around 
—four and a half million square 
feet (101 acres) in area, 1,450 
feet (110 stories) in height. 

In short, Sears has put up the 
world's tallest building—and it 
has the Pottawattomies cringing 
and crooning: 

She's the tallest rock... 

built from the smallest rock. 

She's not a hand-made rock... 

though she’s a man-made rock. 
All of which was the lyrical re- 
sponse, last year, when four 
electricians chimed in to cele- 
brate the building’s completion 
in preparation for initial occu- 
pancy last August. They had 
taken time off from installing 
about 1,500 miles of wiring. 

There is nothing small about 
Sears Tower. For this visceral 
bundle of structural tubes—nine 
75-foot squares within one 225- 
foot megatube—contains 76,000 
tons of structural steel, 73,000 
cubic yards of concrete, 17,200 
tons of refrigerating equipment, 
102 high-speed elevators (14 of 
those double-deckers), 16,000 
bronze-tint windows, 80 miles of 
elevator cable, 145,000 light fix- 
tures, 25 miles of plumbing, 
and an all-electric, independent 
power supply based on the rec- 
lamation of 44 million Btu’s of 
heat, every winter, from its light- 
ing and occupants. 

The Sears saga began about 
1967. Scattered around nine 
different locations, former chair- 
man Gordon Metcalf (since suc- 
ceeded by Arthur Wood) got 
to thinking that things would, 
really, run much better were 
they all bundled together—all 
7,000 employees. Sound enough 
notion. But where to move? 

Sears began cataloging every- 
thing it had ever done, every 
dollar it had ever made, for 
some indication of growth pat- 
terns in the future. It combed 
employee files and statistics for 
some projection of how many 
people the company had needed 
to make past millions and how 
many it would need to make 
millions more. And it took a 
hard look at its employees on 
hand, where they lived, how 
much they made, whether they 
had children or not, and what 
kind of transportation they used. 
All this information was drawn 
together, put on big flip-charts, 
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Section (above) shows Sears’ trans- 
portation system, dividing structure 
into three zones. 102 elevators, 14 
of them double-deckers, interconnect 
various levels with express and local 
service. Two-level sky lobbies, to- 
gether with main lobby, concourse 
and mezzanine, help expedite move- 
ment of building's 16,000 occupants. 
Plans (opposite page) illustrate mor- 
phology of structure and space, show- 
ing how bundled-tube concept gen- 
erates variations in floor pattern and 
allows variations in function. 
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run through computers to find 
out whether to move and, if so, 
to the suburbs or into town. 
The chairman decided to move 
into town for several reasons. 
The main one was those 7,000 
employees, many of whom lived 
in the city or, if not, at least 
near efficient commuter and 
rapid transit lines. Moving to 
the suburbs would have resulted 
in the loss of employees and, 
for those who made the move, 
added expense. There was also 
the intangible but no less signifi- 
cant factor of Sears' identifica- 
tion as a Chicago company—one 
with long-term, intown ties to 
workers and housewives. 
Concurrent with this decision, 
projections of company growth, 
in terms of business and man- 
power volume, were made, ex- 
haustively studying some 90 de- 
partments. Taking Sears to the 
end of this century, it was esti- 
mated that by 1973, about 7,120 
employees would be moving in- 
to whatever new building was 
created; that by 1978, there 
would have to be room for 
8,050; by 1983, room for 9,180; 
by 1988, for 10,220; by 1993, 
for 11,300; and by 1998, room 
for something over 13,000. АП 
this was on computers as well 
and, as put by Robert Davey, 


Sears’ space planning and in- 
terior design manager, “the 
print-outs became our Bible, 


while the real low-down on hu- 
man relationships came from in- 
terviewing our office managers.” 

It was clear that if the chair- 
man were serious, and if the 
projections were accurate, Chi- 
cago was going to get, one way 
or another, a heck of a building. 

William Toombs, a Sears vet- 
eran assigned to manage the 
project, got hold of the big New 
York real estate consulting firm 
of Cushman & Wakefield which, 
in short order, was handling just 
about everything. 

Cushman & Wakefield, casting 
around for a downtown site, 
clinched about three acres on the 
west side of the Loop—a block 
bounded by Adams, South Wack- 
er Drive, Jackson and Franklin; 
close to the Elevated, buses, 
parking garages; close to the 
Union Station and the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway. 

A local outfit called Fleet- 
wood Realty had been trying to 
market the south half of the site 
for some time. Armour & Com- 
pany had considered it. So had 
IBM—which soon after had Mies 
do its regional headquarters 


just north of the Chicago River 
between State and Wabash. So 
had the Greyhound Corporation 
which moved to Phoenix. 

Thing is, this three-acre block 
had a little east-west street 
called Quincy running through 
it. And while Fleetwood had 
taken over everything south of 
Quincy toward Jackson, the 
north parcel toward Adams was 
still in the hands of three dif- 
ferent owners. Given six months 
by Sears to make or break the 
sell, Fleetwood worked out a 
now-notorious deal with the 
city to close Quincy, got an 
escrow arrangement together 
with the three owners, cancelled 
hundreds of leases and, in 
February 1969, sold the site. 

While this was going on, 
Cushman & Wakefield were busy 
interviewing architects—nine in 
all, settling on the Chicago of- 
fice of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, with Bruce Graham as part- 
ner in charge of design, and 
Fazlur Khan as chief structural 
engineer. The New York-based 
firm of Saphier, Lerner, Schind- 
ler (SLS) was also hired to 
translate Bill Toombs’ growth 
and occupancy statistics into 
recommendations for space plan- 
ning and office layout. While 
these space cadets were analyz- 
ing their print-outs, Bruce 
Graham's team went right to 
work, doing some translating of 
its own. By  mid-1969, the 
options, structurally and estheti- 
cally, began pouring out of the 
Inland Steel Building studio 
across town. These were con- 
tinually bounced off the budge- 
tary and planning constraints of 
the company, the findings of 
SLS and the construction man- 
agers, Deisel Construction, a di- 
vision of Carl Morse. 

Mr. Morse and Cushman & 
Wakefield's Anthony Peters, in 
constant consultation with Bill 
Toombs and SOM, began reining 
in the options. 

The earliest one was to build 
a 50-story building with 80,000- 
square-foot floors, even though 
Sears had concluded, before tak- 
ing on SOM, that 110,000-square- 
foot floors would be ideal for 
their buying and merchandising 
needs. SOM, however, pointed 
out that such floors take a lot 
of time to walk across and, be- 
sides, how could Sears, expect- 
ing to occupy only two or so 
million square feet, ever lease 
such big floors to other tenants? 

Even with the 80,000-square- 
foot version, Tony Peters ad- 


vised, Sears would have mam- 
moth marketing problems. And 
from the standpoint of scale and 
proportion, this stubby solution 
was, at best, ungainly. Though 
still in the running, the building 
team labeled it “the Lump.” 

The lump gave way to other 
variations: a 60-story building 
with 70,000-square-foot floors; a 
70 story building with 60,000- 
square-foot floors; and so on. 
Then a twin-tower scheme was 
tried—with a 60-story tower for 
Sears, and a 40-story one for 
Sears to lease out. Too tight 
a solution, it was concluded, for 
an already tight site. 

Recalls Tony Peters, “Sears 
didn’t need floors with 80,000 
square feet, or 60,000. We 
couldn’t rent them!” 

So, as Bill Toombs tells it, 
bringing his hands gradually to- 
gether, “We pushed the build- 
ing model like this, and what 
Sears didn’t need for itself sort 
of shot skyward.” 

It shot to 104 Stories. And 
somebody (no one can quite re- 
member who) asked why it 
couldn’t be just a little higher 
to top the world record. After 
all, only a few stories were at 
stake, and what’s a few stories? 
Taking the design to 1,450 feet, 
they reached the limit set by the 
Federal Aviation Administration, 
that’s what. 

This design, looking not un- 
like staggered stacks of cata- 
logs, was announced in July 
1970, fulfilling the codename 
which someone at Cushman & 
Wakefield had, in the plan- 
ning stages, coined: Q.U.E.E.N.I. 
—which means (but of course) 
quality, utility, economy, ef- 
ficiency, no nonsense, and image. 
For SOM had not given Sears 
just one structure, or two. With- 
in the framework of these 
staggered stacks, SOM had 
really created nine, essentially 
independent but contiguous 
structures—a cozily bundled 
cluster of structural tubes. 

This principle is the latest to 
emerge in a town given to im- 
pressive engineering firsts. But 
its real significance, Faz points 
out, is not just its application 
in Sears but—as a principle— 
its morphology as an urban 
form, applicable in many sizes. 

The built-up, wide-flange col- 
umns are on 15-foot centers, in- 
side and out, connected by 40- 
inch-deep steel beams. In addi- 
tion, deep  diagonal-member 
trusses, two stories in height, 
belt each tube at mechanical 
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levels on the 29th to 3156 66th 
and 89th floors. The columns 
create a cross-stiffening, double 
diaphragm, trisecting the build- 
ing in two directions. Hal 
Iyengar, SOM project engineer, 
says the effect, like a tic-tac-toe 
game of statics and dynamics is 
to smooth out the enormous 
shear brought on by wind and 
gravity loads. 

Two corner tubes drop off at 
the 50th floor, where there is no 
truss due to proportionally less 
stress relative to the structure; 
two more drop off at the 66th 
floor; and three drop off at the 
90th—leaving just two rising to 
the full 1,450 feet. This drop- 
ping off of tubes, generating 
heavy loads on the upper, small- 
er floors, is resolved by the ver- 
tical and lateral forces set up 
by the interconnected columns 
and by the trusses. Overall, the 
composite reads out rather like 
a cantilever, coming out of the 
earth, its constituents woven to- 
gether like the sinews in an out- 
stretched arm. 

This strengthening is enhanced 
by the flooring composite. The 
40-inch trusses run in one direc- 
tion for six floors, and then shift 
direction thus distributing grav- 
ity forces. Shear studs, four 
and a half inches long, are 
welded down through the three- 
inch corrugated decking to the 
trusses, distributing wind loads. 

Evangelizing the bundled tube 
principle at Sears, which origi- 
nally had a much shorter build- 
ing in mind, Bruce and Faz were 
able to convince the company 
that it could have varied floor 
areas to accommodate varied 
tenant requirements, that it 
could have height, and that it 
could have both without paying 
a premium. For besides tackl- 
ing the turbulence problem— 
those 75-foot-square tubes have 
an optimum structural efficiency 
of 88 percent—the structural 
steel weighs in at 33 pounds per 
square foot. The typical tradi- 
tional frame averages 50 pounds. 

The tube has been on Faz's 
mind and SOM's boards for over 
ten years now. The DeWitt- 
Chestnut Apartments (1963) had 
five-and-a-half-foot column cen- 
ters, eliminating interior col- 
umns, dispensing with the cur- 
tain wall, placing all loads on 
the tube itself. This application 
is efficient up to 400 or so feet, 
at which point the tube is sub- 
jected to inordinate shear and 
the corner columns must assume 
disproportionate burdens. This 


experience taught Faz that the 
tube, per se, is no bearer of 
structural salvation—that the 
configuration of a tube or be- 
tween a bundle of them must 
be geared to variations in height 
requirements, to the nature of 
materials, and to the nature of 
the functions to be accommo- 
dated. Accordingly, the  ex- 
perience engendered the Han- 
cock Center (1965)—a 100-story 
tube in which the widely-spaced 
columns strutted skyward, braced 
by shear-resisting diagonals. 

The next mutation came with 
Houston’s 52-story One Shell 
Plaza (1971)—a tube within a 
tube, the inside one of steel for 
rapid erection and dead-load 
strength, the outside one of flar- 
ing, closely spaced concrete col- 
umns to handle wind loads. This 
application yields a flexible core 
—good for developer Gerald 
Hines’ rental picture—and, out- 
side, it yields a suave, undulat- 
ing facade as the column depths 
are increased, at eight different 
points, to receive (and express) 
the gravitational field. Poised 
yet plastic, built at the unit price 
of a typical 35-story job, Faz’s 
high-strength, lightweight con- 
crete (6,000 pounds per square 
inch) downdrafts to a massive 
plinth where the forces are fi- 
nally compacted. 

Sears is a synthesis of these 
and other SOM precedents. The 
company neither wanted nor 
needed diagonal bracing, though 
(as at Hancock) this supplies 
optimum rigidity. Sears’ tan- 
dem diaphragms, trisecting the 
structure, supply it here, work- 
ing in concert with the columns. 
Figuring out how to space them 
was crucial to stability and 
economy. In a tube, closer spac- 
ing means, the higher you go, 
higher and higher costs. Com- 
puter analysis produced the opti- 
mum 15-foot spacing which was 
used and which, in turn, kept 
the integrity of the tube intact 
while allowing economies. The 
15-foot figure also dovetailed 
well with the structural efficien- 
cy of the 75-foot-square dimen- 
sion of each of the nine tubes. 
The shear lag which tends to 
wreak havoc in single-tube struc- 
tures above 400 feet is, at Sears, 
absorbed incrementally rather 
than all at once, at just a few 
points. Forces аге dissipated 
throughout and down into the 
major mass of the building as 
each tube, acting independently, 
assumes that portion of shear 
proximate to it. The dividend, 
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in terms of occupancy and rent- 
ability, is that the tubular con- 
figuration, gradually dropping 
off tubes as the building rises, 
makes possible various kinds of 
tenant space. Of the 1.7 mil- 
lion square feet Sears isn’t us- 
ing for itself, over 80 percent 
has already been spoken for. 

Another aspect of Sears Tower 
is how the 16,000 or so people 
will use it, and get around it. 
Earliest on, circulation was a 
crucial consideration with the 
result that there are essentially 
seven places to “bivouac” peo- 
ple, as Tony Peters puts it. 
Meaning, essentially, that there 
are seven lobbies. One is a con- 
course on Franklin Street, which 
edges right out to the sidewalk 
beneath the Sears Plaza over- 
head; another is the main lobby 
on Wacker Drive, up from the 
sidewalk by way of a stately 
sweep of stairs which manage 
(barely) to connect the enor- 
mous mass you are entering with 
the street you are coming from. 
А third bivouac is а cavernous 
mezzanine which will have, be- 
fore long, a Sears Bank and 
embellishment by Alexander 
Calder. At the 33rd and 34th 
floors and, again, at the 66th 
and 67th are two sky-lobbies 
with express, double-deck eleva- 
tor service to the mezzanine 
“jumping off" point which is it- 
self reachable from both the 
concourse and main entrance by 
a wall of escalators. 

Down at streetside is a barber, 
beauty shop, drugstore, men’s 
and women’s boutiques, a 1,200- 
seat cafeteria, a fairly plush 
restaurant, a coffee shop, a take- 
out counter and a pub. Up on 
the 66th floor is a businessmen’s 
club and, on the 103rd floor, 
there is, naturally, an observa- 
tion deck. “Except to go home 
and sleep, people won’t have 
to leave,” says Tony Peters. 

While one is hard put to spoil 
Tony’s fun, this is one of Sears’ 
most serious problems—people 
will never have to leave. The 
building’s morphology, unques- 
tionably adroit in an engineer- 
ing and rentability sense, nev- 
ertheless leaves something to be 
desired in the way it relates 
to the surrounding city. Granted 
the fact that it is in situ, and 
granted the fact that several 
valid factors conspired to create 
its present height and configura- 
tion, it is still smug. 

Critics are dead-wrong to say 
that Sears hits the ground with 
a thud: It hits the ground with 
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a clank and 2,000 tons of alumi- 
num. But, no. That isn’t 
enough to make it uncivil. Per- 
haps there was no choice. The 
site had a three-percent slope 
toward Franklin. And so the 
open space and plaza which 
Bruce Graham rightly urged 
are taken straight eastward 
from the Wacker Drive side, 
giving enough leeway at 
Franklin to accommodate its 
entrance and concourse and all 
those goodies which people will 
never have to leave. What hap- 
pens, however, is that this ledge 
of open space creates, along 
Adams and Jackson, a kind of 
Maginot Line in granite. And 
this tends to discourage people. 
The plaza itself, soon to be 
lushly landscaped and benched, 
is not going to be such a bad 
place to be, once you get into 
it—but the question remains 
whether that many people will 
want to. SOM, in urging many 
things, also took a hard look 
at what could be done to ani- 
mate the plaza by means of 
various stepped accesses, includ- 
ing one from Franklin. And 
there was, at one point, some 
consideration of making room 
for shops and so forth—direct- 
ly accessible from the plaza 
itself. In the end, however, 
Sears officials explain that they 
wanted an expansive plaza for 
use mostly by people working 
in the Tower and not a gather- 
ing place for the whole Loop. 
The traffic and maintenance 
problems would have been, they 
feel, too much of а hassle— 
hence the building’s arms-length 
ambiance at the base. 

This presents a dilemma for 
anyone trying to get a handle 
on Sears’ significance. If, in 
fact, cities are to implode and 
be vigorous, those cities are go- 
ing to have to choose between 
having high-density “Lumps” of 
lowrise construction or, better, 
high-density highrises. If we 
mandate the latter course, the 
form and fabric of Sears are a 
prototype to be reckoned with. 
At the same time, if the purpose 
is to create a richer mix of 
commercial, corporate, cultural 
and community functions, then 
it will also be necessary to give 
much more careful attention to 
how such highrises interrelate 
with each other. 

Bruce Graham says, “I think 
it’s bad to generalize on the fate 
of cities, and I get sore as hell 
when articles do it.” Valid 
thought. But can it not also be 


asked of buildings? Including 
his? For Sears is simply so im- 
mense and unavoidable, and in 
a great many respects, so su- 
perb, that Bruce has himself 
made about the most general- 
ized statement on the fate of 
cities since Lot's wife was turned 
into a pillar of salt for having 
Seen more than she was sup- 
posed to. Sears sees a lot. 

But Bruce Graham explains, 
"If our cities are going to sur- 
vive, and they must, we must 
realize that all this megalopolis 
talk is disaster. And it follows 
then that we have to figure out 
how to create concentration 
which can be, on one hand, con- 
genial to people and, on the 
other, optimize all these re- 
Sources, like energy. 

Again, a valid thought. High 
buildings use less ground, and 
the ground we don't use for 
them can be turned into many 
more people places, like parks. 
High buildings can also more 
easily tie into transit lines: “Уоц 
simply couldn't rent Sears un- 
less you could count on having 
a subway near," says Bruce. 
The thousands of people who 
Work in such buildings, he goes 
on, will infuse the city with 
economic strength. And think- 
ing about Chicago's proposed 
new towns intown, to the south 
of Sears and over toward the 
lakeshore, that strength will 
translate into population gains 
for the city, not losses. “This 
is the real fibre of a city," he 
asserts, “апа it must be thought 
of as one building. I'm not talk- 
ing about a solid, immovable 
Structure but about building as 
а tool of transition—one for 
carrying out the tasks and activi- 
ties and objectives of a city's 
people. Don’t kid yourself. 
Architects don’t make history. 
History is made by people—by 
people taking up the tools which 
architects, among others, create. 
Sears is something useful, by it- 
self—but it is even more useful 
as a tool for perceiving and get- 
ting to other goals.” Unlike 
one of his client’s catalogs, Sears 
Tower is not a volume you can 
merely flip through. It has 
foisted on us an array of con- 
cerns which, brilliantly pack- 
aged, must be dealt with. It is 
at once an enthralling and exas- 
perating structure which, in de- 
manding response, gets it. De- 
fiant and endearing, it will sell 
— аз the tradesmen say. Old Chi- 
cago at it again. 

— WILLIAM MARLIN 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Sears Tower, Chicago, Illinois. Owner: 
Sears Roebuck & Co. Architect: Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill (Chicago Of- 


fice); Bruce Graham, partner in 
charge of design; Fazlur Khan, Chief 
Structural Engineer; Richard Kreutz, 
associate in charge; Ferd Scheeler, 
job captain. Engineers: SOM (struc- 
tural), Hal lyengar, project manager; 
Jaros, Baum & Bolles (electrical and 
mechanical). Interiors:: Saphier, Ler- 
ner, Schindler, Inc. Contractor: Deisel 
Construction, Division of Carl A. 
Morse. Building area: 4.5 million 
square feet (gross). Cost: $160 million 
(approximate). (For a listing of key 
Products used in this building, see 
Page 104.) 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Hedrich-Blessing, PP. 
22-24; The Chicago Association of 
Commerce & Industry, by Kee T. 
Chang, p. 25; all others, Sears Roe- 
buck & Co. 
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CHICAGO 21 


BY PAUL GAPP 


In a city renowned for ambi- 
tious plans, the kind that Daniel 
Burnham said are needed to stir 
men’s souls, Chicago 21 is one 
of the most ambitious to date. 
Certainly this is so in terms of 
its price tag—$15-billion. Con- 
ceived to rejuvenate a declining 
inner city, it offers alternatives 
to the economic, social and cul- 
tural rigor mortis now overtak- 
ing the legendary Loop and its 
fringe areas. 

The plan’s target areas, the 
Loop as a core, cover 11 square 
miles, or 7,000 acres. That is, 
roughly, the area ravaged by 
the Great Fire of 1871. 

How Chicago 21 came about 
illustrates the weakness of the 
City Planning Department and 
demonstrates the vigor—yes, the 
fear—within the downtown busi- 
ness establishment. 

In 1966, Chicago produced a 
long-delayed, 118-page Compre- 
hensive Plan for itself—the first 
since Mr. Burnham’s of 1909. 
For reasons no one can (or will) 
explain, City Council has never 
approved the 1966 document 
which thus, in turn, lacks of- 
ficial status. 

The cautiously-conceived, of- 
ten ambiguous Comprehensive 


Mr. Gapp is urban affairs editor and 
architecture critic of The Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Plan pledged that the city would 
be divided into 16 areas and 
that detailed sub-plans would be 
produced for each. All these 
were later drafted except for 
the most difficult—the central 
area plan. Lewis W. Hill, who 
doubles as city planning com- 
missioner and chief of urban re- 
newal, insists his people turned 
out “preliminary drafts” for one. 
But whatever they did was kept 
under wraps. 

Despairing of the Planning 
Department’s lethargy and ap- 
prehensive about what was hap- 
pening in and around the Loop, 
the Chicago Central Area Com- 
mittee—a group of powerful 
downtown businessmen—finally 
decided to tackle the job, raised 
$300,000 for expenses, and com- 
missioned the Chicago office of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill to 
produce the plan. An eight-man 
team headed by Roger Seitz, an 
SOM associate partner, devel- 
oped Chicago 21, which was an- 
nounced last June in the office 
of Mayor Richard J. Daley. 

For more than ten years after 
World War II, Chicago’s down- 
town seemed doomed to stag- 
nation. Citizens stared at their 
only new high-rise office struc- 
ture, the 4l-story Prudential 
Building, and wondered why the 
city was standing still. 

Then came the first big ripple 


of development, which mani- 
fested itself mostly in such in- 
stitutional buildings as banks 
and corporate headquarters. By 
1962, a respectable building 
boom was on, but some business 
leaders were saying Chicago was 
still inhibited by a conservatism 
born in the depression. 

"Chicago is a lethargic city," 
real estate developer Arthur 
Rubloff said at the time. “About 
80 percent of the buildings in 
the Loop are obsolete and 
should be demolished, but no- 
body has the courage to go 
ahead and start it.” 

Land Economist James C. 
Downs Jr. joined in and sug- 
gested that the city did not at- 
tract enough dollars from specu- 
lative builders. ‘Entrepreneurs 
don’t find any kindred souls 
here,” he said. “There аге no 
gamblers. And the city needs 
this kind of dynamism. It could 
use a few Yellow Kid Weils— 
with honest intent.” (Mr. Downs, 
then head of the Chicago-based 
Real Estate Research Corp., is 
today president of the organiza- 
tion of businessmen who bank- 
rolled Chicago 21.) 

The “gamblers” materialized 
not long afterward. So did still 
more institutional builders. They 
were joined by the federal gov- 
ernment, which constructed two 
huge office buildings, and the 


local government, which razed 
a full square block to build a 
Civic Center. Everywhere in 
and around the Loop, it seemed, 
old buildings were coming down 
and new ones rising. And on 
air rights over the Illinois Cen- 
tral Gulf Railroad, flanking the 
eastern edge of the Loop, there 
began construction of а vast 
complex of office, hotel, and 
residential structures — Illinois 
Center (see page 74). 

The once-dominant Prudential 
Building is now dwarfed by 
Sears Tower, the Standard Oil 
Building, John Hancock Center, 
and other colossi approaching 
or exceeding the 100-story mark. 
In 16 years, downtown office 
space has increased by 32 mil- 
lion square feet, or 40 percent, 
and there’s much more to come. 

Why, then, is the downtown 
area declining at the very time 
when some segments of growth 
are at a new peak? 

The character of the growth 
is one factor. New construction 
has wiped out a sizable number 
of old attractions. In only the 
last three years, the number of 
street level retail establishments 
has decreased by more than ten 
percent. Famous restaurants 
like Fritzel’s have gone broke 
and large hotels like the Morri- 
son and the Sherman have gone 
under. New retailing and ho- 


tel activity has shifted north 
of the Loop to Michigan Ave- 
nue’s “Miracle Mile,” where 
even Marshall Field & Company, 
the monarch of downtown State 
Street, is hedging its bets by 
building a new store. 

Clearly, the Loop has taken 
on a monolithic quality, particu- 
larly after 5 p.m. when its rows 
of office slabs and towers are 
empty and many of its streets 
remind one of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
say on a Sunday. 

While the office building boom 
has proceeded, there has been 
an exodus of central area resi- 
dents. Despite substantial high- 
rise construction (now shifting 
to condominiums), the area has 
lost 21,000 persons in the last 
ten years. 

Racial change is another ma- 


jor factor in the decline of 
downtown. The last few years, 
blacks in increasing numbers 


have been coming to the Loop, 
where whites formerly predomi- 
nated. Old ghetto shopping 
strips have disappeared, black 
spending power is rising, and 
big Loop movie houses book al- 
most nothing but films aimed at 
black audiences. And so blacks 
come downtown to shop, to be 
entertained, to promenade. 
Meanwhile, a number of small 
businesses catering largely to 
blacks have sprung up along 
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Randolph and State Streets at 
the north end of the Loop, 
where most of the black action 
is centered. The steamy little 
fast-food restaurants and stores 
selling cheap jewelry, transistor 
radios and fake Swiss watches 
have not exactly enhanced what 
was once the sparkling center 
of downtown nightlife. 

A third factor in the decline 
of the central area is Chicago’s 
losing battle with the suburbs, 
which are outpacing the city in 
such crucial growth categories 
as industry and retailing. Most 
significantly, the suburbs are 
producing new jobs even faster 
than Chicago is losing them. 
They have exchanged their satel- 
lite status for independence. 
They have their own shopping 
centers and get along with a 
minimum of cultural and enter- 
tainment resources. The in- 
escapable truth is that in many 
respects they really don’t need 
Chicago any more. 

All three factors in the cen- 
tral area's critical illness аге 
tightly, formidably interlocked. 
The vitality of the entire city, in 
turn, depends to a considerable 
degree on what happens to its 
core. The central area encom- 
passes property yielding about 
a third of the city’s assessed 
tax valuation and provides 43 
percent of its employment. 


And so the urgent need 
existed for a coordinated, far- 
ranging package of solutions, a 
massive plan: Chicago 21. 

Set down in a lavishly illus- 
trated book of 125 pages, it car- 
ries SOM’s name, and those of 
three consultants who made im- 
portant contributions. Real 
Estate Research Corp., some- 
times in the person of James 
Downs, opened its data bank on 
Chicago and contributed tough, 
pragmatic, economically-oriented 
insights on what will work in 
the city and what won’t. Alan 
M. Vorhees and Associates, Inc., 
fed in facts on traffic and trans- 
portation. Professor Morris 
Janowitz, a distinguished Uni- 
versity of Chicago sociologist, 
offered sophisticated but gutsy 
advice on how to create a new 
kind of inner city environment 
that potential residents sup- 
posedly won’t be able to resist. 

What the SOM-directed team 
has produced is a_ sensitively 
conceived program for improv- 
ing and expanding housing, rec- 
reation, open space, people-mov- 
ing systems, shopping facilities, 
public services, employment op- 
portunities, landmark preserva- 
tion, land use controls, and an 
assortment of amenities which 
would give central Chicago 
charm, grace, beauty, conven- 
ience, economic stability. 


The overview (opposite page) cov- 
ers the central communities ђе- 
tween North Avenue and Lake 
Michigan. Enclosed walks and 
transit are planned for the South 
Loop New Town (upper left) with 
its multi-level apartments (above). 
The walkway and subway system 
(left) would include shops and 
restaurants. 


Chicago 21 divides the area 
into four sections: central 
(downtown), north, south, and 
west. Without buttressing on 
all sides, a renewed Loop would 
simply be an island surrounded 
by areas struggling with the 
same old problems. 

The single most important 
element calls for a "new-town- 
in-town", just south of the Loop, 
to house 120,000 persons on 600 
acres much of it covered by un- 
used railroad yards. 

The new town design is based 
on a series of super blocks, nine 
to 16 acres in size. Each would 
be the equivalent of four to 
eight standard city blocks and 
would accommodate 1,000 to 
3,000 dwelling units. On each 
super block, six or seven levels 
of terraced apartments would 
rise above grade, stepped back so 


.that the roof of one becomes the 


patio or yard of the one above. 
These stacked town houses or 
maisonettes would be, as de- 
scribed by SOM partner Wil- 
liam E. Hartmann, “much like 
Montreal's Habitat." Shared 
open space within the perimeters 
of the terraced structures would 
provide recreation areas. 
Integrated within the low-rise 
apartment structures would be 
space for indoor tenant parking, 
small community schools, shops, 
and small offices. The service 
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and commercial spaces would 
face outward and provide lively, 
linear street environments. The 
scheme is partly derivative of 
the old “living over the store” 
concept and would provide some 
of the same feeling of commun- 
ity—of "neighborhood." 

SOM has added a number of 
innovations. А system of en- 
closed pedestrian walkways 
above grade would separate 
foot from auto traffic and pro- 
vide pleasant access between 
super block neighborhoods. А 
mini-transit system would whisk 
residents to and from the Loop 
in minutes. Proximity to Lake 
Michigan and the Chicago River 
would provide an opportunity 
for water-oriented amenities. 

Unfortunately, ап  undeter- 
mined number of high-rise apart- 
ment towers would be spotted 
around the new town and tied 
in with the same facilities serv- 
ing low-rise residents. The eco- 
nomic feasibility of creating 
such a huge development per- 
haps dictates such additional 
density. But if the plan be- 
comes reality, one wonders 
whether developers will not al- 
low an overabundance of tow- 
ers to so dominate that the es- 
sence of the neighborhood con- 
cept will be destroyed. 

Chicago 21’s sponsors and 
just about everybody who has 
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spoken out about the plan agree 
that the new town cannot suc- 
ceed unless it lures a substantial 
number of families with chil- 
dren. And that means the town 
must have good schools. 

Sociologist Janowitz believes 
a hand-crafted (but not elitist) 
school program will be essential 
to the new town. “Well need 
several educational learning 
tracks," he said. “There should 
be parochial as well as public 
schools. This will all have to 
be centralized so far as local 
control is concerned, with a 
high degree of parental involve- 
ment. We won't want one big 
school, but small units which 
can be put into use on the day 
the first families move in, and 
perhaps swung over to different 
uses later, depending on the 
situation. Magnet schools of- 
fer us an opportunity in this 
direction. There is a great deal 
of rigidity in our public school 
administrators here. But they'll 
just have to be sold on this idea 
—the interplay between educa- 
tion and housing." 

Chicago 21 proposes several 
other means of strengthening 
areas adjoining and fanning out 
from the new town. The ex- 
isting Chinatown area would be 
given room to expand (young 
married Chinese are running to 
the suburbs, too, partly because 
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there is a housing shortage in 
the neighborhood). The nearby, 
ethnically-mixed Pilsen neigh- 
borhood would be rehabilitated, 
without bulldozing. New light 
industries would be encouraged 
to locate in appropriate areas. 

Along the South Side’s once- 
magnificent Prairie Avenue, his- 
torical and architectural land- 
marks including H.H. Richard- 
son’s Glessner House, are to be- 
come elements in a commemora- 
tive park, recently announced by 
the mayor. The new town 
would also be coordinated with 
portions of the nearby Illinois 
Central air rights development, 
which will extend southward 
along the lakefront from its 
present downtown anchor point. 

A locally controlled, privately 
financed development corpora- 
tion, structured along limited- 
dividend lines, is being set up 
as a means by which a number 
of developers can share the risk 
and cost of building the new 
town. In the language of the 
plan, “It could assemble or lease 
land, prepare overall plans for 
its development, install the nec- 
essary infrastructure, develop 
portions of the community itself, 
or sell or lease parcels of land 
to other developers.” 

If most of the attention paid 
to Chicago 21 thus far has been 
concentrated on the new town 


proposal, it is simply because 
the plan cannot succeed with- 
out it. In an implementation 
analysis, the planners them- 
selves assigned priorities to 32 
elements of their proposal. Five 
are rated “critical,” and the new 
town is at the top of the list. 

The huge housing complex, 
if successful, would theoretically 
slow down the outward flight 
of middle class white families 
and perhaps serve as a model 
for similar developments. It 
would pump new daytime shop- 
pers and nighttime entertain- 
ment seekers into the Loop. It 
would infuse the city's tax base 
with fresh dollars and prove 
it is possible to raise a family 
in town. 

So goes the dream, and it is 
a noble one. But can the new 
town scheme succeed in its pres- 
ent form? Can enough private 
money be found to carry it for- 
ward without sacrificing the 
quality of conception built into 
it by SOM, and while coping 
with the gritty realities of land 
and housing prices, the school 
system, and racial harmony? 

Janowitz is dead right about 
schools, but whether Chicago's 
Board of Education can be edu- 
cated about the realities of mak- 
ing the new town work is quite 
another matter. And if child- 
less couples and singles were 


Public access to the river would increase with the development of a green 
belt (left) along both sides of the river. 
(above) proposed as a 70-acre site south of Cermak Road—would house < 
At right, the boat basin planned for Chinatown. ` 


8,000 residents. 


to be left as the only marketing 
targets, how would one talk 
them into living on the South 
Side, when it is so much more 
fashionable and fun to live 
near the lake in the burgeoning 
high-rise neighborhoods north of 
the Loop? 

Chicago 21 supporters would 
quickly answer that the new 
town's feasibility cannot be eval- 
uated without considering the 
planning package for the entire 
central area. This would be a 
rational response, but it raises 
a still more fundamental ques- 
tion: Can enough of the plan's 
other goals be reached quickly 
enough, in a logical progression, 
to make the central area stick 
together until all of its physical, 
Social, and economic interstices 
have been plugged? 

The fact is that some of Chi- 
cago 2l's other proposals were 
originally conceived 10, 15, or 
20 years ago, but remain un- 
fulfilled because government has 
either failed to act on its own 
or team up with private enter- 
prise. City Hall pays lip serv- 
ice to planning and land use 
controls, but has long followed 
a laissez-faire policy out of fear 
that any strings it attaches to 
development may impede the 
building boom. The powerful 
downtown business  establish- 
ment simply coasted along until 
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it suddenly realized that the 
Loop was turning into an arid 
beehive of office workers. 

SOM’s packaging of old pro- 
posals (an expanded subway, 
lakefront improvements, and 
green belts along the Chicago 
River for example with new 
ideas cannot be faulted. Its 
mission was to create a genuine- 
ly comprehensive plan, and it 
succeeded. 

Transportation receives major 
attention in Chicago 21. The 
new subway would permit re- 
moval of the old Loop elevated 
tracks and uncover attractive 
new growth areas along streets 
now cursed by the shabbiness of 
the “El” structure and the nerve- 
grating noise of its trains. Sub- 
way tubes would connect di- 
rectly with suburban commuter 
train stations and offer rapid 
service to office, commercial, 
and residential points both with- 
in the Loop and to the north, 
south, and west. 

Only one short, new, and un- 
controversial expressway is ad- 
vocated, and it has long been 
needed to connect downtown 
with the South Side’s highway 
network. The plan urges action 
on a Series of street extensions, 
interchanges, and a new bridge 
over the river to reduce con- 
gestion, separate through traf- 
fic from local, and accommo- 
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date new auto movement pat- 
terns to be generated by the 


air rights construction. One 
goal is to divert traffic from 
Lake Shore Drive and turn its 
downtown section, at least, into 
a landscaped “grand boulevard.” 
A zone system is proposed to 
discourage long-term parkers in 
the heart of downtown and en- 
courage auto commuters. to 
leave their cars in low-cost lots 
at the edge of the business dis- 
trict. Rapid transit lines would 
shuttle them to the Loop. 
Chicago 21’s open space pro- 
posals are generally a reitera- 
tion of what city planners have 
been talking about for years, 
namely protecting and enhanc- 
ing the lakefront park system 
and expanding it with landfill 
(not a single major lakefront 
improvement has been made for 
30 years). One new proposal is 
to scrap Meigs Field, the city’s 
little downtown airport, and con- 
vert it to a grassy, landscaped 
recreation area. Nothing could 
make more sense, particularly 
since small aircraft could be 
served at Midway Airport, which 
has gone begging for business 
since most commercial flights 
were shifted to O’Hare Interna- 
tional years ago. But city offi- 
cials have reacted coolly to the 
idea. Meigs would remain in- 
tact under the city’s official new 


lakefront plan, which was an- 
nounced in 1973 and revived a 
number of old schemes for rec- 
reational islands in the lake. 

Also revived and embellished 
in Chicago 21 is the old idea 
of lining the Chicago River with 
green belts, esplanades, and 
pleasure boat basins which 
would beautify downtown, the 
new town, and other sections 
of the central area. But the 
river cannot become a Seine 
or an Arno until it is cleansed 
of pollution. 

For downtown proper, Chi- 
cago 21 proposes dethronement 
of the automobile, elevation of 
the pedestrian, more over-the- 
store (or office) housing, pro- 
tection against the city’s ghastly 
winter weather, and a constella- 
tion of amenities ranging from 
new theaters to shopping malls. 

Under the transportation and 
parking plan, private vehicular 
traffic would be reduced by 20 
percent. State Street, with its 
big department stores, would be 
closed to private autos. Wide, 
landscaped pedestrian malls on 
State (and later оп other 
streets) would flank “transit- 
ways” for buses and taxes. 

Downtown already has an ex- 
tensive system of pedestrian 
tunnels interconnecting with ma- 
jor buildings and subway sta- 
tions. This network would be 
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expanded and supplemented by 
enclosed walkways linking build- 
ings two stories above grade. 
The walkways could easily be 
incorporated into new structures 
and would eventually be ex- 
tended to older buildings as 
well. Gallerias and other en- 
closed spaces would be created 
at or above grade and strollers 
through the Loop would en- 
counter a lively new array of 
Shops, restaurants, and enter- 
tainment centers at all three 
levels. Ultimately, it would be 
possible to walk almost any- 
where without ever going out- 
doors. 

Mixed-use buildings including 
apartments would provide a 
built-in market for the Loop’s 
new hoped-for attractions and 
an after-dark population to en- 
liven the now largely deserted 
streets. 

SOM, following already estab- 
lished land use trends, proposes 
three downtown development 
corridors. One, flanking both 
sides of the river at the west 
edge of the Loop, would be re- 
served for office buildings. 
Another, bordering the river at 
the north, would be view-ori- 
ented and best used for resi- 
dential and open space develop- 
ment. The third would have 
State Street as its spine and of- 
fer a blend of office, residential, 
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and entertainment. 

Chicago 21 proclaims the need 
for preservation of architectural 
and historic landmarks, lists 31 
of them in the central business 
district, and suggests in a rather 
backhand way that a devel- 
opment rights transfer plan de- 
serves to be explored and tested 
as a means of saving them. It 
also endorses zoning bonuses 
for developers who build the- 
aters, restaurants, and roof gar- 
dens into their projects. 

On balance, the plan for 
downtown appears to be more 
than sound and in concert with 
many of the general goals ar- 
ticulated earlier, but in far less 
detail, by city planners. The 
single downtown elements to 
which Chicago 21 assigns “сгїї- 
ical” priority is the new subway 
and concomitant razing of the 
"EL" а project which is al- 
ready three years late. 

The plan's rather dry prose 
tends to almost conceal the ex- 
citement and vitality which 
would be pumped into the area 
if even a few of the major pro- 
posals were realized. And some 
things are left unsaid, but illus- 
trated. Nowhere in the text, 
for example, is it suggested that 
merchants tear down the blind- 
ingly bright and impossibly ugly 
fluorescent street lights they 
installed at their own expense 


on State Street not many years 
ago. But if you look closely at 
SOM’s renderings of the Street’s 
pedestrian malls, the lights have 
disappeared and in their place 
are poles and lamp housings of 
impeccable design. 

One thing missing from the 
downtown plan is a means of 
coping with the dilemma of 
whites avoiding the north side 
of the Loop favored by blacks. 
Only a few months after Chi- 
cago 21 was announced, how- 
ever, the city came up with a 
surprising proposal for urban-re- 
newing the black area. Strange- 
ly, the plan provoked hardly a 
ripple of public reaction, but its 
significance is immense. It is 
no less than an official admis- 
sion by City Hall that the Loop 
is in grave trouble. 

The urban renewal area cov- 
ers six full blocks covered by 
52 buildings, about half of 
which will probably be demol- 
ished. Seven large movie the- 
aters catering largely to black 
audiences are in the area, along 
with a number of retailing, loft, 
and office structures, many of 
them at least 50 years old (but 
none considered a landmark). 

Demolition targets are not 
final, but clearance will provide 
tracts of considerable size for 
private redevelopment and con- 
struction of a new main library. 


Realtor Rubloff, long critical of 
the city’s timidity about renew- 
ing downtown, has expressed in- 


terest in the area. One possi- 
bility: a huge complex of inter- 
related office and apartment 
buildings, hotels, retail stores, 
and theaters. How soon the 
city will begin clearance is un- 
known, but it is in this area that 
rejuvenation is likely to begin. 

Chicago 21 also devotes ma- 
jor attention to the north side 
of the central area, which em- 
braces everything from the Gold 
Coast along the lake to indus- 
trial land and some blighted 
western neighborhoods. 

The plan singles out the huge 
Cabrini - Green public housing 
project for immediate attention 
and gives it “critical” priority. 
Cabrini is the most dangerous 
and squalid of Chicago’s high- 
rise public housing mistakes— 
a black ghetto where every resi- 
dent either lives in terror or is 
himself a terrorist. Housing of- 
ficials are running an expensive 
study on better security. 

Cabrini also rests against one 
of Chicago’s sharpest lines of 
demarcation between poverty 
and wealth. It is but a short 
walk from Cabrini to the lake- 
front’s Astor Street neighbor- 
hood, where condominium apart- 
ments are selling for $250,000. 

Chicago 21 proposes that 


The expanded lakefront (left) would include the construction of a deck 
over the Monroe Street parking lot, the reactivation of Navy Pier and 


converting Meigs Field into public recreation areas. 


The State Street 


Transitway Mall (above) would exclude private traffic and allow for 


Cabrini’s residents be given bet- 
ter job training and placement 
opportunities and improved 
health, education, and other 
services. Most importantly, it 
advocates occupant ownership 
of the rental units: ‘Residents 
should become more directly in- 
volved in the operation and ad- 
ministration of their community, 
even to the extent of owning 
a share of it.” 

The whole planning scenario 
in Chicago has become so com- 
plicated and befogged in recent 
years that it is difficult to pre- 
dict how much support Chicago 
21 will receive from local gov- 
ernment, which must put up an 
estimated $1 for every $5 spent 
by private enterprise if the new 
plan is to succeed. 

At present, Chicago 21 has a 
kind of hazy, semi-official status 
which is impossible to pin down. 
Mayor Daley and other city 
leaders have praised it, but de- 
clined to give it their imprima- 
tur, ог comment оп its details. 
Their guarded public utterances 
about it boil down to something 
like, “There are a lot of great 
ideas here, and we hope many 
of them can be made to work.” 

It appears likely that zoning 
and other land use reforms in- 
tegral to the plan’s realization 
stand little chance of attainment. 
The old laissez-faire posture per- 
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wider sidewalks and extensive landscaping. 


Last year, for example, 
city planning commissioner Hill 
proposed an ordinance which 
would expand mandatory appli- 
cation of the planned unit de- 


sists. 


velopment procedure under 
which large single buildings or 
complexes are judged on their 
over-all merits instead of a 
strict adherence to zoning regu- 
lations. Тһе PUD ordinance 
would have given the Plan Com- 
mission and City Council veto 
rights on virtually any ill-con- 
ceived high-rise proposal for any 
area of the city. 

When real estate developers 
turned out at public hearings 
and condemned the proposal, 
Hil quickly pulled back and 
came up with a watered-down 
revision of the ordinance. Many 
wondered why he suggested the 
tough PUD ordinance in the 
first place, since it was so out 
of character with City Hall's no- 
control policy. Quite probably, 
it was to temporarily reduce the 
heat generated by North Side 
residents who have been com- 
plaining about over-densification 
of their neighborhoods. 

One top policy maker who 
has expressed himself clearly on 
Chicago 21 is Julian H. Levi, 
chairman of the Plan Commis- 
sion, whose unpaid members 
are appointed by the mayor. “I 
have no enthusiasm whatsoever 


for a group of businessmen who 
come marching in with a big 
development plan that doesn't 
have any cost-benefit analysis," 
said Levi, a University of Chi- 
cago professor of urban studies. 
“Руе been around too long and 
seen too many other plans pre- 
sented and then shelved. The 
question in my mind is whether 
these people are really con- 
vinced they want to spend the 
money to save the Loop." 

Levi has cut through to the 
heart of the matter. In Chicago, 
the entrepreneurs—the Yellow 
Kid Weils—take the lead, and 
the city follows. Ad hoc plan- 
ning has a way of usurping the 
big-picture plans with which 
Chicago has become over-laden. 

In the end, the money men 
will, indeed, have to decide 
whether they wish to take on 
this high-stakes gamble. Only 
they can make the new urban 
renewal scheme successful by 
investing millions in the seamy 
north end of the Loop. Only 
they can assume the risks which 
go with the new town proposal. 

Chicago 21 is thus more than 
an intelligently conceived and 
slickly packaged plan. It is also 
a sort of final call for action. 
Final, perhaps, because Chicago 
is losing its battle with the sub- 
urbs, white fright, and the loss 
of inner city attractions. 
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Perhaps it is already too late. 
Maybe it is too much to expect 
the city, with its deteriorating 
tax base, to come up with the 
billions in public works neces- 
sary for the functioning of a 
totally rejuvenated central area, 
no matter what the developers 
do. Chicago 21, after all, is a 
plan for only five percent of 
the city’s total area, and there 
are problems of critical magni- 
tude in the other 95 percent. 

While the city and the money- 
men ponder over making com- 
mitments, the paradox of growth 
keeping pace with decay con- 
tinues, as does the deception 
that any kind of new growth 
means things are getting some- 
what better. 

But the nature of the growth 
points to a day when the last 
middle class white family has 
fled the city—when only the 
wealthy remain within their 
fortified apartment towers along 
the lake and the rest of Chicago 
is populated by the poor. This 
is no doomsday fantasy. You 
can, in fact, find such predic- 
tions in studies commissioned 
by the city and stuffed away 
in the backs of file drawers. 
Chicago, which keeps telling it- 
self to “таке no little plans," 
continues to move toward the 
time when it will have little 
left to plan for. 
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John Hancock Center 


When the 100-story John Han- 
cock Center was topped out on 
May 7, 1968, Mayor Daley 
proudly claimed it would draw 
new downtown residents from 
the spacious “conformity” of 
the suburbs. Indeed, from the 
moment it was announced in 
1965, “Big John"—with its 48 
floors of apartments capping 44 
floors of offices and commer- 
cial space—was heralded as a 
landmark of the “vertical city" 
of the future, a structure that, 
as Popular Science magazine put 
it, "will serve a resident's needs 
so completely that, if he chose, 
he'd never have to leave." 

The concepts of multi-use and 
"self- containment" seemed to 
capture the public imagination 
even more than the Hancock 
Center's innovative structural 
design: even the leasing ads 
ballyhooed that those who lived 
and worked there could com- 
mute by elevator in less than a 
minute. With its restaurants, 
shops, health club, commissary, 
swimming pool, and coin-laun- 


dry, "Big John" had the ap- 
pearance of a self-sufficient 
community. 


Though Time magazine hailed 
the Hancock as a "promising 
new concept for modern me- 
tropolis dwellers and real es- 
tate operators," this multi-pur- 
pose structure (FORUM, July- 
Aug. '70) was actually a veteran 
of American urbanization. The 
squat brick or frame buildings 
of the 19th Century, with a 
small shop below and the pro- 
prietor’s apartment above, and 
the elegant apartment houses 
of the late 19th and early 20th 
Century, with fancy shops and 
some offices on the first sev- 
eral floors, were traditional ur- 
ban features. 

And “cities within a city" 
were not new to Chicago. Ma- 
rina City, completed in 1963, 
joined a conventional 16-story 
office building with two circular 
high-rise residential towers of 
65 stories in a complex that 
also includes shops, a health 
club, an ice-skating rink, mo- 
tion- picture theaters, restau- 
rants, and an elaborate marina 
on the Chicago River. Water 
Tower Place (page 44) will fea- 
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ture seven stories of shopping 
and 74 stories of offices, condo- 
miniums, a hotel, and assorted 
restaurants. The key words 
here are “multi-use” or ‘“multi- 
purpose,” indicating the effec- 
tive combination of residential 
and commercial components with 
supporting services under one 
design "roof." 

The Hancock Center, Marina 
City, Water Tower Place and 
similar high-rise, multi-function- 
al, “self-contained” buildings 
that increasingly shape the sky- 
lines of modern American cities 
are unique in scale, if not in 
character. They are currently 
touted as means of reviving 
central business districts and 
the varied functions of urban 
life that got separated and de- 
centralized under the zoning 
laws which prevailed in most 
American cities after the 1920's. 
Perhaps most important in as- 
sessing their significance, apart 
from esthetic and engineering 
aspects, are a number of ques- 
tions concerning conceptualiza- 
tion and the decision-making 
process leading to construction. 

What were the principal mo- 
tivations for these buildings? 
How did the owners or investors 
and the architects influence 
planning and design? What 
types of information were re- 
quired at each phase of plan- 
ning? Why were multi-use com- 
plexes decided on? How did 
those participating їп initial 
planning perceive the social and 
economic significance of such 
buildings? 

The answers would tell us a 
great deal about multi-use struc- 
tures, and also about the varied 
relationships between clients 
and architects and between “50- 


cial function" апа financing 
methods. 
In some respects, the three 


Chicago structures are dissimi- 
lar. Marina City places the 
greatest relative emphasis on 
residential space, the Hancock on 
office space, and Water Tower 
Place on commercial space. “Big 
John" currently ranks as the 
fourth tallest skyscraper in the 
world, and Water Tower Place's 
74 stories qualify it as a very 
tall building. Marina City, how- 
ever, even with its television an- 
tennae, is dwarfed by the Windy 
City's most recent crop of struc- 
tural giants. The Hancock Cen- 
ter and Water Tower Place are 
roughly similar in the markets 
which they serve, in their ‘“ur- 


ban role": Both complexes in- 
clude luxury condominiums as 
their residential components 
(the Hancock Center converted 
its rental apartments to condo- 
miniums in 1972), and Water 
Tower Place contains the elab- 
orate, expensive Ritz-Carleton 
Hotel. Both structures are well 
adapted to their locations along 
Chicago's “Magnificent Mile” 
high-fashion shopping strip, and 
near the “Gold Coast” residen- 
tial area—one of the most af- 
fluent pockets in all of urban 
America. Marina City, while 
only a few blocks away on State 
Street, seems to occupy a very 
different urban landscape. Its 
rental apartments appeal to mid- 
dle-income tenants, апа its 
shops, offices, and marina, while 
hardly unimpressive, serve a less 
rarefied clientele. 

These three were shaped to 
some degree by different eco- 
nomic imperatives; but they are 
also the products of varying ori- 
gins, conceptions, and contrast- 
ing financing methods. The de- 
tails behind the acquisition and 
utilization of sites, as well as 
financing, will be quite familiar 
to most architects. They are, 
indeed, not very different from 
those involved in other large 
projects, multi-functional or con- 
ventional. But the similarities 
and differences in planning and 
decision-making cast in some re- 
lief the realities and potential of 
the multi-functional, “зе -соп- 
tained" building. 


Site Procurement 


When developer Jerry Wolman 
visited Chicago in the summer 
of 1964, he already knew that 
the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company was inter- 
ested in building “something 
prestigious” in the area. When 
he was shown an 85,000-square- 
foot site on North Michigan 
Avenue, Wolman concluded al- 
most immediately that it met 
his basic criteria in assessing 
property: It could take a large 
structure, the price was fair, 
and he believed he could sell 
the land for a profit even with- 
out developing it. In November, 
he signed an agreement to pur- 
chase the site for approximately 
$60 per square foot, making a 
$500,000 deposit. 

From his previous experience 
with the insurance company, 
Wolman knew that Hancock was 
interested in any sound real es- 
tate investment, especially one 


that promised a degree of pres- 
tige and publicity. Beyond that, 
Wolman suspected that the Han- 
cock people were piqued be- 
cause the Prudential Insurance 
Company had constructed a 
taller building than their own 
in Boston. Wolman had no 
specific idea of what would be 
erected on the property in the 
beginning, though it was clear 
that the location and the cost 
of the land demanded some- 
thing ambitious. Prior to the 
purchase of the site, Wolman 
approached the Chicago office of 
Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill 
for a preliminary design for the 
property. He was confident 
that the site could be developed 
—if not with Hancock money, 
then with somebody else’s. 
Site procurement for Water 
Tower Place began five years 
later. When one and a quarter 
acres fronting on the avenue 
just south of the Hancock Cen- 
ter became available, Philip M. 
Klutznick was immediately in- 
terested. Developer of Park 
Forest, Illinois and a number of 
Chicago area shopping centers, 
and former U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Klutznick 
was exceptionally experienced 
and qualified when it came to 
matters of construction and real 
estate. He merged several pri- 
vate firms which he headed into 
the Urban Investment and De- 
velopment Company, which en- 
tered into a 50/50 joint venture 
with Marshall Field and Com- 
pany to buy and develop the 
site. In 1970, Urban Investment 
became а subsidiary of the 
Aetna Life and Casualty Com- 
pany—insuring substantial cred- 
it— and commissioned  Loebl, 
Schlossman, Bennett and Dart. 
Though Urban Investment is 
currently engaged in a number 
of joint ventures with Marshall 
Field and the Sears, Roebuck 
and Company—new towns near 
Aurora, Vernon Hills, Calumet 
City, and Orland Park, Illinois— 
the property was acquired spe- 
cifically for a “merchandising 
center" of some sort. Marshall 
Field had been interested in a 
branch department store along 
the “Magnificent Mile" for some 
time, and the proximity to other 
high-fashion shops, including 
those in the Hancock, strongly 
suggested a commercial building. 
The present scheme, however, 
evolved only after the initial site 
had been purchased and the 
architects commissioned. 
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Six years before the Hancock 
Center was on the drawing 
boards, the first steps leading 
to Marina City were taken. A 
perceptive president of the 
Building Service Employees In- 
ternational Union, William Г. 
McFetridge, found a way to 
deal with two of his union’s 
problems: alleviating the loss 
of janitorial jobs created by the 
flow of middle- and upper-in- 
come citizens to the suburbs, 
and securing a good return on 
the investment of union pension 
funds. Extremely savvy in finan- 
cial matters and real estate in- 
vestments, McFetridge asked 
Chicago architect Bertrand Gold- 
berg—who had designed the 
Union’s Chicago headquarters— 
to investigate potential sites for 
a substantial downtown building. 

After examining eight or nine, 
Goldberg suggested one on the 
north bank of the Chicago River 
between State and Dearborn 
Streets, then covered with rail- 
road tracks, which he had been 
eyeing since the early Fifties. 
McFetridge immediately saw the 
potential and—with advice from 
Charles F. Swibel, then a mem- 
ber, and now head, of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority — pur- 
chased it for almost $3 million. 
Though McFetridge had no par- 
ticular type of structure in mind, 
Goldberg had been long inter- 
ested in the possibilities of mul- 
ti-use designs. 

In the case of the Hancock 
Center and Water Tower Place 
properties, prominent and suc- 
cessful land developers had 
quickly recognized the economic 
possibilities involved, and com- 


Marina City. 


missioned architectural firms to 
come up with designs conform- 
ing to those possibilities. In the 
case of Marina City, the archi- 
tect was heavily involved in the 
acquisition of the site, and the 
project’s purpose was not only 
to secure a return on invest- 
ment, but also, as McFetridge 
said, to hold middle-class fam- 
ilies in the heart of the city— 
and preserve union jobs. 


Site Utilization 


As every developer knows, 
site selection, while a most cru- 
cial factor in the success or 
failure of a project, is often the 
easiest of the major decisions. 
The most grueling phase is site 
utilization, since it involves not 
only esthetics and engineering 
but also decisions relating to fi- 
nancing, markets, transportation, 
zoning, and construction. While 
there were sharp contrasts 
among these three projects in 
terms of site acquisition, the 


contrasts become even more pro- 


nounced in the second, more dif- 
ficult phase of decision-making. 

In response to Wolman's re- 
quest, SOM initiated market, 
land, and rental studies, care- 
fully considering the economic 
possibilities of the location. The 
firm's preliminary design was 
for two buildings, one of 45 
stories for offices, the other 70 
stories for apartments, to cost 
$49 million not including the 
site. This plan met with the 
approval of local municipal au- 
thorities, and also the Hancock 
company, which okayed a $49 
million loan to Wolman in Janu- 
ary, 1965. Wolman sold the 
site to Hancock and received, in 
turn, a 99-year lease. 

How the Hancock Center 
evolved from the two conven- 
tional towers into its present 
form is unclear. Representa- 
tives of the insurance company 
apparently expressed anxieties 
in January that the site might 
be too “crowded.” The de- 
cision to combine office and 
residential into а single tall 
Structure was made soon after. 

Bruce Graham, SOM's man- 
in-charge, reportedly examined 
a number of alternative plans 
and finally arrived at the idea 
of "stacking one building on top 
of the other.” Wolman claims, 
however, that he first suggested, 
at a luncheon, that they con- 
sider such a concept—a point he 
illustrated by stacking the salt 
and pepper shakers. However the 


idea originated, SOM's computer 
studies showed that such a de- 
sign was not only feasible, but 
actually increased the square 
footage of the project with a 
minimal rise in cost—then es- 
timated for the single structure 
at $50.38 million. 

But the new design demanded 
additional land because of zon- 
ing. In mid-January 1965, Wol- 
man signed an option for an ad- 
jacent parcel of 20,000 square 
feet in the south-east corner of 
the block. Не also asked for, 
and received, an increase in the 
Hancock company loan, to $63 
million. The insurance com- 
pany conducted rather extensive 
economic and leasing studies, 
and determined that the proj- 
ect was well worth the addi- 
tional investment. 


Shortly after they had been 
approached to design Water 
Tower Place, Loebl, Schlossman, 
Bennett and Dart entered into 
a joint venture with C. F. Mur- 
phy Associates, an engineering 
firm with considerable experi- 
ence in tall building construc- 
tion. Together, they would plan 
and build the project for a per- 
centage of the construction 
costs. Their first design for the 
property was for a seven or 
eight story merchandising build- 
ing—along the lines suggested 
by the owners. 

But the architects encountered 
some difficulties in providing for 
adequate parking. An adjacent 
plot (about a quarter of the 
present site) was purchased 
from the Hancock company, 
which imposed a 559-foot height 
restriction. The owners then 
asked for an investigation of 
adding office space to defray 
the extra land cost. At the be- 
ginning of 1972, however, Chi- 
cago had an over-abundance of 
office space (to which the Han- 
cock Center and the new Sears 
Tower are major contributors). 
Thus, a few offices and 800,000 
square feet of residential space 
were added to the design—40 
stories with 450 apartments. 

Full site utilization required 
even more land, so another ad- 
jacent parcel—the old Pearson 
Hotel site— was purchased, 
bringing the total land cost to 
$20 million. Тһе plan was 
again revised, this time to in- 
clude the Ritz-Carleton Hotel. 
The new acquisition enabled the 
architects to operate beyond the 
height restriction imposed on the 
former Hancock plot, and the 


and residential 
tower emerged. One of the 
final changes, made primarily 
on economic grounds, was the 
conversion of the rental apart- 
ments to 260 plush condomini- 
ums, selling for as much as 
$225,000 each. 

The specific location of the 
site, according to William Don- 
nell of Urban Investment and 
Development, in a downtown 
area of upper-class residences, 
fancy shopping, and extensive 
Offices dictated the design. The 
property was close to other of- 
fices, making it a prime loca- 
tion for office tenants; but de- 
voting the entire structure to 
Offices seemed unwise in view 
of the local leasing situation 
and, in any event, the bulk of 
the mass transportation used by 
office workers was still located 
to the south in the Loop. To 
use all of the permitted 2.5 mil- 
Поп square feet of space for 
apartments would have meant 
some 2,700 residences—far too 
dense for this function alone. 
And it would obviously have 
been difficult or impossible to 
devote this amount of floor 
space to shopping; indeed, build- 
ing a seven- or eight-story mer- 
chandising complex was risky 
enough. Consequently, the de- 
sign of the building was largely 
a response to the pattern of 
available markets in the area: 
The building was carefully ad- 
justed to the economic realities 
of its location. Offices and resi- 
dences were added to defray 
the cost of the land and to di- 
minish the owners’ risk by, in 
Donnell’s words, "targeting dif- 
ferent pieces to different mar- 
kets in amounts that those mar- 
kets could bear.” 


74-story hotel 


Site utilization for Marina 
City was relatively uncompli- 
cated. No land was added to 


the original site, and Goldberg 
was determined from the out- 
set to build a “self-supporting 
urban center.” But design 
changes did occur. When the 
project was announced in Octo- 
ber 1959, Goldberg envisioned 
a single, principal structure, 
resting on a four-story, land- 
scaped “roof-deck” and rising 
40 stories. The complex would 
contain 1,200 apartments and 
about 190,000 square-feet of of- 
fice and commercial space. The 
final design, of course, provided 
for twin 65-story residential and 
parking towers containing 896 
apartments, and an office build- 
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ing—all rising from a single 
base of shops and recreational 
facilities. But the substance of 
the conception remained intact. 
A major barrier for Marina 
City was, according to Goldberg, 
the prevailing local zoning regu- 
lations and the policies of the 
Federal Housing Administration 
(particularly FHA Title 207), 
both of which inhibited multi- 
use structures in the central 
city. FHA support was required 
to guarantee the basic financial 
arrangements. McFetridge, who 
was one of Mayor Daley's prin- 
cipal advisors on union matters, 
contacted FHA through the De- 
partment of Labor. In a meet- 
ing arranged with FHA by Mc- 
Fetridge, Goldberg managed to 
persuade the agency to alter 
their policies concerning multi- 
functional designs, and he was 
also successful in having Ma- 
rina City designated a Planned 
Development Area, exempting it 
from some zoning restrictions. 
Since 1960, however, zoning 
regulations have posed far less 
of a threat to multi-use struc- 
tures—at least in Chicago. Wa- 
ter Tower Place required a spe- 
cial exemption to provide more 
than the designated amount of 
parking space, and the Hancock 
Center was designed from the 
outset to meet all existing zon- 
ing requirements. Zoning regu- 
lations did help to shape all of 
these projects, primarily in the 
mandated ratios of building 
floor area to total land area; 
but the recent policy of the Chi- 
cago Department of Planning 
and Development has been to 
encourage the construction of 
multi-use buildings in the city. 


Financing 


Financing such immense proj- 
ects doubtless seems, to the lay- 
man atleast,a strange and com- 
plex realm of credit lines, pur- 
chase agreements, primary 
lenders, construction loans, and 
leases. But it is an all-too-fa- 
miliar process to the majority 
of architects, who also realize 
the influence of financing in de- 
termining the success or failure, 
and even the dimensions and 
substance, of their designs. The 
methods of financing the Han- 
cock Center, Water Tower 
Place, and Marina City varied 
significantly, and reveal much 
about the projects themselves. 
The John Hancock Center was 
by far the most ambitious un- 
dertaking of Jerry Wolman's re- 


markable career as a land de- 
veloper and entrepreneur. In 
December, 1964, he was report- 
edly worth about $25 million, 
a majority stockholder in the 
Philadelphia Eagles professional 
football team, with a number of 
successful development projects 
in the Washington, D. C. area. 
Wolman located and purchased 
the site; the John Hancock com- 
pany agreed to be the perma- 
nent lender, providing money on 
a first mortgage when the proj- 
ect was complete and after a 
certain percentage of the space 
was rented; and Wolman sought 
an interim lender (a local bank 
or group of banks) to furnish 
short-term construction loans, to 
be repaid with the insurance 
company's funds when the build- 
ing was up. Wolman would re- 
ceive, according to the terms of 
the agreement with Hancock, a 
99-year lease on the project 
with all the attendant profits. 
Wolman estimated that the cash 
flow from the building would 
run about $4 million annually, 
and would be almost tax free 
because of depreciation. 


Wolman was able to secure 
a promise of $63 million from 
Hancock for the single building 
design in January, 1965; and in 
August, 1966 the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company announced a $72.5 mil- 
lion loan for construction of the 
Center, largely on the strength 
of the John Hancock Insurance 
Company agreement to be per- 
manent lender. (Continental pro- 
vided the largest single amount, 
but the other lenders included 
the John Hancock company, the 
First National Bank of Boston, 
the Harris Trust and Savings 
company, and Northern Trust 
Company.) 


At this point a number of 
problems developed that even- 
tually led to Wolman’s undoing. 
The general contractor, Tishman 
Realty and Construction Com- 
pany, complained that the plans 
drawn by the architect were not 
sufficiently specific to allow a 
firm cost estimate. Skidmore, 
Owings, and Merrill—according 
to Wolman—maintained that the 
plans were quite adequate for 
this purpose. Unable to secure 
a firm estimate, Wolman decided 
to proceed with construction, re- 
lying on the sufficiency of a ten 
percent cushion in his financ- 
ing. In 1966, after the first 
two stories of the Hancock Cen- 
ter had been erected, workmen 
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suddenly discovered that the 
structure was settling. Investi- 
gation revealed that the mas- 
sive caissons contained voids as 
large as 10 to 15 feet. The 
work was torn down, the cais- 
sons removed, and a fresh start 
made. The considerable cost 
of this rebuilding, the resulting 
year’s delay in construction, and 
the lack of a firm cost esti- 
mate from the contractor made 
it impossible for Wolman to se- 
cure additional interim financ- 
ing. And the escalating cost of 
the building (from an original 
estimate of $50.38 million to an 
actual final cost of about $100 
million) naturally deterred 10- 
cal banks from advancing mon- 
ey on a project whose likely 
pricetag exceeded the Hancock 
company mortgage commitment. 

In December, 1966, Wolman 
sold his interest to the John 
Hancock company for $5 mil- 
lion. He was also forced to 
sell his stock in the Philadelphia 
Eagles and to declare bankrupt- 


cy. The project that had ap- 
peared to be the highest achieve- 
ment of Jerry Wolman’s career 
had resulted in economic dis- 
aster. The John Hancock Insur- 
ance Company, after unsuccess- 
ful attempts to locate another 
developer, finally completed the 
structure on its own, with con- 
sulting assistance. 

Water Tower Place was fi- 
nancially supported in its early 
stages by the Urban Investment 
and Development Company (a 
subsidiary of Aetna Life and 
Casualty) and by Marshall Field 
and Company. Unquestionably, 
the financial resources, and local 
influence, which these Chicago 
firms represented far  out- 
weighed those of any single en- 
trepreneur. Subcontracts for 
initial construction were Н- 
nanced by the owners with their 
own funds, and Inland-Robbins 
Construction Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Urban Investment, is 
the principal contractor. Аз of 
this writing, the structure is 


John Hancock Center 


Wolman buys 85K sq. ft. site. 


Water Tower Place 
Background: 


Avenue on the market. 


for adequate parking. 


110K square feet. 


Hotel tenant included in plan, replacing much of office space because 


of oversupply in Chicago. 


Construction starts with partnership funds. 


Financing arranged. 
Marina City 
Background: 


multi-use structures. 
Site purchased with union funds. 


Design for "city within a city" created by Goldberg, with economies 
attractive to middle-income people. 


FHA commitment formalized. 


Design changed from 40 to 55 stories. 
Constructed; operated under FHA rent control. 


MAJOR EVENTS AND DECISIONS 


Background: JH Mutual and J. Wolman had previously worked together. 
JH Миша! stated they were interested in a prestigious 
development in Chicago. Wolman normally sought prof- 
itable land purchases for development. 


SOM is engaged to make preliminary utilization study (2 building plan). 
Wolman offers prospectus to JH Mutual and makes financial deal. 
Design revised (single tower); site expanded. 

Construction started in spite of lack of firm bids. 

Caisson problems and rising costs freeze Wolman out as developer. 
JH Mutual takes over and completes building. 


Sudler and Co. had been urging Field's management to 
open a large store on N. Michigan Ave., and Field's indi- 
cates an interest. P. Klutznick (of Urban), being interested 
in new developments, 
available in this area. 
Bronfman (founder of Seagrams) puts 55K sq. ft. site on N. Michigan 


Klutznick considers site and forms partnership with Fields. 
Site purchased as a joint venture. 
Preliminary design of merchandising structure; site enlarged to provide 


Office space added to plan to help defray cost of added land. 
More adjacent land becomes available; purchased to bring total area to 


Wm. McFetridge wants to invest janitor union funds to 
build downtown residential building to attract people to 
city center and to create more jobs for union. B. Goldberg 
had previously designed union's headquarters building and 
was imbued with idea of multi-function structures being 
used “around the clock.” 

McFetridge engages Goldberg to search for suitable site. 

Site selected among numerous candidates. 

FHA pursuaded to change regulations to permit guaranteeing loans for 


is alert to new sites becoming 
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well along and—as in the case 
of the Hancock Center—con- 
struction proceeds while the lat- 
ter planning phases are still 
underway. 

The case of Marina City pre- 
sents a different and far more 
unusual story. Rather than se- 
curing a mortgage from a bank 
or large permanent lender, Ma- 
rina City was organized as a cor- 
poration and financed through 
the issue of five percent de- 
bentures guaranteed by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 
All of the 500 locals of the 
Building Service Employees Un- 
ion were invited to purchase de- 
bentures with monies from their 
pension or welfare funds. As 
Goldberg pointed out in 1959, 
the Marina City debentures 
yielded a larger return than the 
government or government-in- 
sured securities in which the 
vast majority of union invest- 
ments were usually made. At 
the same time, union members 
could help protect their jobs. 

Because of FHA support, Ma- 
rina City has always operated 
under a system of economic con- 
trols. FHA limited construction 
costs, controls rents, insists on 
two-year leases, regulates what 
the corporation spends, and re- 
quires that the complex operate 
“in the black.” Thus, Marina 
City apartment rentals have al- 
ways been moderate by Chicago 
standards and far below the 
costs of apartments or condo- 
miniums in the Hancock Center 
and Water Tower Place. Effi- 
ciencies started at $115 a month 
ten years ago; they currently 
begin at $165. 


Motivations 


It is hardly possible to com- 
pare these structures in terms 
of their “success” or conse- 
quences since the Hancock Cen- 
ter is relatively new and Water 
Tower Place is still under con- 
struction. But certain tentative 
conclusions are possible con- 
cerning the various degrees of 
"self-containment" which these 
buildings demonstrate, and the 


possible relationships between 
the motives behind them 
and the social consequences 


they have had, or are likely to 


have. АП three projects reflect 
actual or potential economic 
success. АП reflect certain 


demonstrable efficiencies due to 
the “diversification factor" pos- 
sible in multi-use designs—the 
spreading-out of power require- 


ments, traffic demands, and 
utility usage, so that the peak 
capacity is not vastly greater 
than average utilization. And 
all three designs allow for syn- 
ergism, in which the several 
functions interrelate and rein- 
force one another. Thus, shop- 
ping areas, restaurants, and 
recreational facilities benefit 
from their proximity to residen- 
tial components, and vice-versa. 

The principal motives behind 
the Hancock Center and Water 
Tower Place, regardless of the 
differences in financing, were 
basically the same: maximiza- 
tion of return on investment. 
The John Hancock Insurance 
Company undoubtedly desired a 
prestigious structure in the Mid- 
west to bolster its corporate 
image, and Marshall Field and 
Company obviously sought an 
impressive location for its North 
Michigan Avenue store—but the 
return on the investment in the 
structures themselves remained 
the major priority. At each 
stage in the planning process 
decisions concerning site utiliza- 
tion and design were made with 
an eye towards economic con- 
sequences. Clearly, both these 
projects became increasingly 
ambitious as the financial pos- 
sibilities escalated. 


But the motives behind Ma- 
rina City were somewhat dif- 
ferent; and indications are that 
it has derived the greatest bene- 
fits from self-containment and 
multi-use design. Тһе rents 
charged in the residential com- 
ponents have always been ori- 
ented to “middle-income” ten- 
ants, by far a larger group than 
the upper-income residents in 
the Michigan Avenue buildings. 
Such comparatively reasonable 
rents were made possible, in 
part, by a system of “internal 
taxation” developed by Gold- 
berg: higher rates are charged 
commercial tenants (50 percent 
of the rents in the complex, in 
fact), thereby keeping apart- 
ment rents low, and desirable 
activities like the marina, health 
club, and skating rink are sub- 
sidized through very low rental 
charges. In both the Hancock 
Center and Water Tower Place, 
rental schedules (and condo- 
minium prices) for all compo- 
nents are set at whatever rates 
the existing markets will bear. 


Marina City has also made a 
conscious effort to encourage 
persons who work in the com- 
plex to live there. According 


to Goldberg, 200 apartments 
are reserved for Marina City 
workers, and many businesses 
apparently give preference in 
hiring to those persons who live 
in the residential towers. Though 
only about two percent of the 
residential tenants also work 
in Marina City, about 80 per- 
cent are within walking distance 
(a mile or less) of their places 
of employment. This, in turn, 
cuts down on the rate of auto- 
mobile ownership among Ma- 
rina City residents, and tends to 
ease the burden of local street 
traffic. Only about a third of 
Marina City residents own auto- 
mobiles, whereas the great ma- 
jority of Hancock Center ten- 
ants own cars and keep them 
in the adjoining garage (though 
this difference is also, of course, 
a function of the varying in- 
come of the two tenant groups). 


Two-thirds of Marina City’s 
residents are single, and aver- 
age in age from 35-38. Few 
children have ever lived in the 
building, however, and the great 
majority of apartments are 
either efficiencies (256) or one- 
bedrooms (576). There are 
only 64 two-bedroom apart- 
ments in the complex. Accord- 
ing to Morris Swibel of the Ma- 
rina City Management Corpo- 
ration, the rate of tenant turn- 
over averages about eight or 
nine per month, considered 
quite low, and the building has 
always been fully occupied, with 
a four-month waiting list. А 
relatively high degree of syn- 
ergism pertains, particularly 
with respect to the health club, 
which about 35 percent of the 
tenants use. (On the other 
hand, only about five percent of 
the residents use the ice skating 
rink, though the facility is self- 
supporting on the basis of out- 
side patronage.) 


Goldberg brought to the plan- 
ning of Marina City a philosoph- 
ical interest in "what made cities 
come alive" and a conviction 
that “24-hour a day, seven-day 
a week activity’ was essential 
to restore the vitality of Amer- 
ican central business districts. 
He had originally planned a live 
theater for the complex, and had 
made arrangements with рго- 
ducer Michael Todd to send 
broadway shows to the facility. 
The theater would bring about 
1,200 people into Marina City 
in the evenings, and part of the 
proceeds would be used for sub- 
sidizing apartment rentals. But 
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Goldberg was unable to get ade- 
quate financing for this aspect 
of the project, and the theater 
is currently occupied by tele- 
vision studios. (Marina City 
does include a small theater.) 


None of this would suggest 
that the Hancock Center and 
Water Tower Place are poorly 
designed or unsuccessful. The 
demand for space in the Han- 
cock has certainly been high, 
and its architecture and engi- 
neering has been often praised. 
But even Fazlur Kahn of SOM 
maintains that the Hancock Cen- 
ter is not an especially good 
example of a “self-contained” 
building—it is, more accurately, 
the combination of separate 
structures. He also suggests 
that the design of the complex 
stemmed from zoning consider- 
ations and  "back-of-the-envel- 
ope" financial calculations, and 
that the allocation of space 
within the building was premised 
primarily on the proportion of 
office to residential space in the 
North Michigan Avenue area. 
Diversification of facility usage 
and synergism were considered 
marginal benefits rather than 
major purposes by Hancock and 
Water Tower Place planners, 
and commercial space seems 
clearly the first priority in both. 


Obviously, buildings are in- 
tended to serve different pur- 
poses, and judgment should per- 
haps be rendered only on their 
degree of success in achieving 
their respective purposes. But 
the point is that some purposes 
are more desirable from the 
standpoint of society at large 
than others. This determination 
is probably inherently subjec- 
tive, and social and architectural 
critics have, like economists, 
rarely agreed on such matters. 
But it seems fairly clear that 
while all three structures con- 
sidered here are multi-functional, 
Marina City reflects by far the 
greatest degree of "self-contain- 
ment." As Bertrand Goldberg 
—admittedly a biased observer 
—has said: The Hancock Cen- 
ter is a “mixture of flour, milk, 
and an egg," while Marina City 
achieved "bread." 


Conclusions 


Decisions leading to the con- 
struction of these projects were 
hardly textbook models, espe- 
cially with respect to the Han- 
cock Center. Decisions were 
neither completely optimizing 
nor satisfying, though they more 


COMPARATIVE DESCRIPTIVE DATA 
John Hancock Water Tower 
Center Place Marina City 
Site: 
Area, 1000-sq. ft. 105 110 135 
Cost, millions of dollars 6.0 20.0 2.7 
Year purchased 1964 1969 1959 
Overall structure and site: | 
Cost, millions of dollars 100 150 40 
Height (less antennas), feet 1107 850 588 
Height, stories 100 74 65 (twin 
towers) 
Functional mix: 
Number of apartments/ 

condominiums 705 260 896 
Number of hotel rooms — 540 = 
Office space, 1000-54. ft. 815 228 180 
Commercial space, 

1000-54. ft. 200 720 (та!) 200 
Parking, number of cars 1000 640 (below 900 
Tota! floor area above ground) 

ground, 1000-sq. ft. 2800 2500 1000 

L 


closely resembled opportunism 
and a satisfying mode. Prior to 
some of the major decisions, 
various studies were undertaken 
to provide adequate information 
and reveal more fully the range 
of available alternatives. But 
with some crucial decisions— 
like Jerry Wolman's determina- 
tion to go ahead with construc- 
tion on the Hancock Center even 
without a firm cost estimate 
from the contractor—experience 
and intuition seemed to be the 
principal factors involved. And 
many outcomes seemed to be 
more a fortuitous conjoining of 
Separately occurring events or 
a gradual coalescence of differ- 
ing views than a clear-cut, pro- 
gressive evolution. The deci- 
sion-making process did not ap- 
pear to differ significantly from 
that involved for any tall build- 
ing or major project, except in 
the nature of decisions relating 
Specifically to multi-use design. 
And, except in the case of Wol- 
man's troubles, adequate infor- 
mation seems to have been avail- 
able on which to base most of 
the larger decisions. А sum- 
mary of the major decisions for 
the projects is in Table 2. 

The financial backers and ini- 
tiators of these structures were 
clearly the most influential in 
determining the character and 
overall purposes of their proj- 
ects. SOM provided essential 
data and architectural advice— 
as did Loebl, Schlossman, Ben- 
nett, and Dart—but on the 
whole these architects arrived 
at their designs within the lim- 
its imposed by client demands. 
This was also true, to an ex- 
tent, of Marina City, though 
Goldberg obviously played а 
much more pronounced role in 
the formative stages. He not 


only helped select the site, but 
he influenced McFetridge and 
later the FHA on the desirabil- 
ity of multi-use, "self-contained" 
design. Regardless of its com- 
parative success or impact, 
Goldberg's architectural vision 
was the most clearly focused 
and consistently expressed of all 
three projects, and the most di- 
rectly concerned with multi-use 
and self-containment. 

Certainly, multi - functional, 
"self-contained" structures will 
be an increasingly familiar part 
of the American urban land- 
scape. The Department of 
Planning and Development in 
Chicago encourages these new 
concepts, and New York zon- 
ing provisions have recently 
been revised to stimulate the 
construction of skyscrapers with 
apartments atop offices and also 
the construction of multi-tiered, 
enclosed arcades in new down- 
town buildings. 

What “self-containment” and 
the combination of several 
functions in a single complex 
will ultimately mean for the 
American metropolis remains to 
be seen. But the experience of 
the John Hancock Center, Water 
Tower Place, and Marina City 
in Chicago suggests that the im- 
pact of such buildings will de- 
pend, in part, on the clarity and 
consistency of their conception, 
the motives behind them, and 
the methods of their financing. 
In the final analysis, it is not as 
crucial that a building is multi- 
functional as it is that the dif- 
ferent functions are effectively 
joined and that they contribute 
constructively to the health of 
the now anemic American city. 


РНОТОСВАРН$:,  Hedrich - Blessing 
pages 38, 40; Joseph Sterling, page 04. 
John Hancock Center. 
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Never let it be said that Chicago 
has registered no glimmer of 
grace or style. Not at all. This 
robber baron-spawned, gang- 
ster-famed, street-wise town has 
seen a goodly share of elegance 
in its time. It’s just that this 
city also has a tendency to 
steam-roll right over it. Espe- 
cially when such flimsy intangi- 
bles get in the way of the big 
mucky-mucks and their lunge 
for big dollars. 

For this is Nelson Algren's 
Chicago: City on the Make— 
the beefy, brawling bastion of 
the Midwest. A city not known 
for mild climes or historic bat- 
tlefields but for business, big 
business—railroads, stockyards, 
bootlegging . . . and their more 
corporate though less colorful 
successors. 

Chicago became Chicago dur- 
ing the Industrial Revolution 
and has remained so steadfastly 
loyal to its origins that it is 
unaware of the passing of that 
oft-grisly era. Аз the rest of 
America prepares for the “slow- 
down age,” Chicago plunges 
ahead with the biggest or long- 


Ms. Miller is the managing editor of 
Inland Architect. 


Michigan Avenue 


est or busiest or tallest, archa- 


ically equating measure with 
value. If other cities put profit 
before quality, then Chicago has 
yet to notice that there is a 
queue. 

Nowhere does this Weltan- 
schauung bear better witness 
than the new Water Tower 
Place, under construction on Chi- 
cago’s Magnificent Mile (North 
Michigan Avenue as the street 
signs would have  it)—but 
threatening to be more destruct 
than construct. Associated archi- 
tects: Loebl Schlossman Bennett 
& Dart and C. F. Murphy As- 
sociates. 

For Water Tower Place, cost- 
ing about $150-million, is going 
to be big. So big that it will 
capture the dubious title of 
“tallest reinforced concrete 
building in the world.” So big 
that it will embrace 544 hotel 
rooms, 262 condominium apart- 
ments, two floors of offices, a 
1,000-seat theater, four parking 
decks and 750,000 sq. ft. of 
shopping which alone will repli- 
cate all the fashionable stores 
on Michigan. 

So big: one block long, two 
blocks deep, 854 ft. high and 
2.9 million square feet large. 


Ah, you say, but these days 
there are lots of big buildings. 


Yes. But how many of them 
are next to—that's right, next 
to—the 100-story John Hancock? 
Water Tower Place is. Across 
the street to the south. And 
the effect of this on Boul Mich 
can hardly be subtle. 

You see, North Michigan 
Avenue is a rather special street. 
It is an eleven-block, tree-lined 
boulevard just north of the Loop 
offering a banquet of smart 
shops, art galleries, book em- 
poriums, posh hotels, haute res- 
taurants and the offices for such 
creative endeavor as advertising, 
publishing and newspapering. 
Surrounded by a most exclusive 
in-city residential district, it is 
also a sort of Main Street for 
this Gold Coast. 

It is the home of Hood & 
Howell's flying-buttressed Trib- 
une Tower, outcome of that 
famous international competi- 
tion; Boyington's old Water 
Tower, a neo-Gothic cover-up 
for an iron standpipe dear to 
Chicagoans for surviving the 
Great Fire but which Oscar 
Wilde called “а castellated mon- 
strosity with pepper boxes stuck 
all over it"; and the Moorish, 
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white-tiled, flood-lit Wrigley. 

In fact, the Wrigley was 
where it all started. Back in 
1918, Mayor Big Bill Thompson 
(a.k.a. William Hale Thompson, 
a.k.a. Bill the Builder) wanted 
business to move north of the 
river onto Pine St, a gracious 
residential section past its prime. 
The city built an immense, dou- 
ble-deck bascule bridge, the gum 
king friend of the mayor relo- 
cated his headquarters, and the 
Magnificent Mile was born. 
From the beginning, it was en- 
visioned as a "quality" street 
with enduring restrictions as to 
business types and signage. 

A blue-ribbon committee of 
architects — including Holabird 
& Roche, A. N. Rebori and 
Howard Shaw — even гесот- 
mended height ceilings and arch- 
itectural standards. As it hap- 
pened, even without these, Mich- 
igan evaded the Malthusian syn- 
drome for decades what with 
Depression bread lines limiting 
speculation. But as the late- 
Fifties boom began its inroads 
The Avenue started changing. 

Today there are ten new high- 
rises and innumerable additions; 
pedestrian traffic has doubled 
in the past five years and ve- 


Michigan Avenue Elevation Pearson Street Elevation 


Michigan Avenue ranges north from the Chicago River (opposite page, far 
left). Tall and low buildings of varied styles characterize this thoroughfare, 
but are unified by spacious promenades and uniform set backs from the 


street curb. In the distance, 


The Hancock tower iooms, 


breaking not only 


height records on Michigan, but also encouraging, by its presence, a higher 
scale for this vulnerable district. Water Tower Place (map, model, elevations) 
seems to aspire to The Hancock precedent. 


hicular traffic is at an all-time 
sludge. There is a hotel build- 
ing boom which will add 4,000 
new rooms in the next couple 
years. Realtors are beginning 
to gobble up property to the 
east and west. And the re- 
sulting traffic has set proprietors 
screaming for a subway link 
(which they're supposed to get 
sometime in 1978, dependent on 
federal funding) and more park- 
ing spaces. 

What is more cruel is that 
Michigan Avenue is being flung 
from its unique ambiance into 
a frenzy no different from the 
din of downtown. And why? 
It bears no relation to rational 
planning—traffic, parking, popu- 
lation density. Chicago's popu- 
lation is steadily declining not 
growing; even metropolitan fig- 
ures have leveled off. 

In 1967, Lawrence Halprin 
did a beautification study for 
the Avenue, and the report in- 
cluded this interesting observa- 
tion: "It should be noted at 
this time that the continued pro- 
liferation of very tall buildings, 
such as the John Hancock, hand- 
some as it is, will completely 
destroy what remains of the hu- 
man scale of the street, and that 


such buildings should be re- 
garded as landmarks, much as 
the Water Tower, and should 
not ever be allowed to appear 
continuously along the street." 

Significantly, this is exactly 
what is happening with Water 
Tower Place. The rationale for 
the leviathan is that the land is 
the last open site of such size 
on the Avenue. Thus the cost 
($200 per sq. ft) encouraged 
co-developers Mafco, Inc. (a 
subsidiary of Marshall Field & 
Co. a major Chicago depart- 
ment store) and Urban Invest- 
ment and Development Co. to 
"build the whole thing out." 

Actually, when the Field sub- 
sidiary first proposed the proj- 
ect only a shopping center was 
envisioned. But as more par- 
cels became available, the proj- 
ect grew. Zoning, perennially 
permissive in Chicago, allowed 
three million sq. ft. of building 
—leading to the present multi- 
use program. 

The first seven stories will be- 
come the first vertical shopping 
center ever, intended to be so 
exclusive that it will draw cus- 
tomers from all over the city 
and suburbs. Using the estab- 
lished concept of polarization, 
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Marshall Field’s will occupy the 
west side of all floors and Lord 
& Taylor the east side. These 
magnets are expected to gen- 
erate a people wash, whereby 
customers hurrying from one to 
the other will be tempted by 
the specialty shops in between. 

The rest of the 1l-story, two 
block-deep base will be filled in 
with subterranean parking decks, 
a movie theater, two floors of 
offices and mechanical floors. 
On its east end will rise a 63- 
story tower housing 23 floors 
of Ritz-Carlton hotel (with ball- 
rooms and restaurants spilling 
over the adjacent 12th level 
roof) and 40 floors of luxury 
condominiums. Completion is 
scheduled for November, 1975. 

The design of the structure— 
under the direction of Edward 
D. Dart, FAIA, a man of great 
sensitivity and talent—is unfor- 
tunately as disappointing as 
the beast’s location. Vitruvius’ 
formula has been tinkered with, 
perhaps beyond Mr. Dart’s con- 
trol, and firmness and delight 
have taken a distinct back seat 
to commodity. 

The location of the tower, for 
instance. Despite the rhetoric, 
the solution is aimed merely at 
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solving vertical transportation 
and entrance requirements while 
fulfilling the edicts of a restric- 
tive covenant enforced by the 
Hancock people. It seems they 
were a bit perturbed by the an- 
nouncement of а 74-story ex- 
crescence right next door and, 
as they conveniently owned one 
of the land parcels Water Tow- 
er Place needed, they negoti- 
ated sale terms to protect their 
tenants’ views. 

A plaza was never seriously 
considered, and this justifiably. 
After all, the Hancock has a 
large plaza which is actually re- 
inforced by the Field structure’s 
north facade. And as Dart ob- 
serves, “You can over-plaza a 
city.” 

A delicate task was to dis- 
tinguish visually between the 
various functions on the exterior 
and yet maintain some sort of 
unity. Dart has employed me- 
chanical floors and changing 
fenestration patterns to sepa- 
rate the four activities. For in- 
stance, the shopping center has 
no windows; the offices above 
do. The base has 30-ft. bays, 
the tower 15-ft. bays. Mechan- 
ical floors separate base from 
tower and hotel from condo- 


On the other hand, 
these features stem from func- 


minium. 


tional grounds alone; i.e., the 
merchants' preference for blank 
walls for storage, the differing 
needs of commercial and resi- 
dential structures, the most ef- 
ficient method for air-condition- 
ing a building. 

And, however adequately the 
parts are visually expressed, lit- 
tle has been accomplished in 
the name of overall unity. Water 
Tower Place will be no inspir- 
ing silhouette on Chicago's sky- 
line. The design is an awkward, 
shapeless montage. An arbi- 
trary splicing from the cutting 
room floor. 

Add to that the problem of 
the Michigan Avenue facade. 
For this will be blank wall— 
no windows—so the merchants 
can use it for storage. While 
the ground floor will have re- 
cessed showcase windows to 
attract customers, the next six 
floors will be featureless mono- 
lith. White marble will be used 
as cladding, aping Edward Dur- 
ell Stone's almost complete 
Standard Oil Building, and dis- 
mally inappropriate in the city 
of Sullivan and Mies. Attempts 
to use Texas "sunset red" gran- 
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Це or to articulate the facade 
in, at least, a grid pattern 
failed. (Perhaps, at this point, 
muralist Juan O’Gorman should 
be called in as a consultant.) 

In contrast to the faceless 
sterility of the exterior, the in- 
side of the shopping mall will 
be energized with a machine 
age interpretation of the Villa 
Borghese, contributed by War- 
ren Platner Associates.  Ren- 
derings show a complex inter- 
play of geometry — hexagons, 
octagons, rectangles—with much 
Ornament springing from the 
classical orders. 

Platner is creating a theatri- 
cal setting for shopping where 
the players are moved along or 
detained, lured to one store, in- 
veigled by another. It is the 


old hard shell in shiny new 
wrapping. 
Platner’s conception centers 


on two elements: the entryway 
and the central mall. The en- 
tryway will front the street in 
glass, holding within a greenery- 
bedecked transport system of 
stairs and escalators. Space 
will be opened wide at the door- 
way, beckoning the passerby, 
then narrowed at the approach 
to the escalators to thrust cus- 


tomers upward toward the spa- 
cious shopping mall. The schema 
will be paralled by the lighting, 
held dim at ground level and 
released generously above (on 


the theory that people are 
moths?). 

To compel even the reticent 
shopper to a poorer but pack- 
age laden future, escalators 
will be splayed, thus foreshort- 
ening the distance and making 
the climb more palatable. 

In case wealthy matrons don’t 
take to such brutish pushing and 
shoving, the set will be softened 
with lush plantings and cas- 
cading waterfalls daintily com- 
posed in a Shell of granite and 
marble. To complete the illu- 
sion, the lighting beneath the 
waterfall will be masked to cast 
patterns akin to leafy foliage on 
the ceiling. One is not shop- 
ping, one is floating blissfully 
through a sunlit forest. 

The mall proper will run from 
Marshall Field’s on one side to 
Lord & Taylor on the other. In 
the middle will be the grand 
atrium, a Japanese lantern of 
space open all the way to the 
seventh floor. It will be widest 
at the fifth level, narrowing 
asymmetrically toward each end. 
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This particular configuration 
was chosen because it provided 
the longest view possible from 
each floor. Glass-sheathed ele- 
vators will travel up and down 
one edge of it, pick-ups from 
John Portman. Always the cus- 
tomer is invited to look around, 
in the hope that he might buy 
just one more thing. 

Earlier in the project a pro- 
posal was made to locate the 
mall and elevators on a glass- 
curtained or slotted Michigan 
frontage. The plan had the ad- 
vantages of presenting an en- 
gaging view from the street and 
a more unified interior-exterior 
concept. But the plan was re- 
jected because the developers 
felt compelled to rivet the at- 
tention of shoppers to the task 
at hand—buying. 

Caveat emptor! For this arch- 
itecture is reminiscent of the 
subliminal suggestion scare of 
the Fifties. And that is the 
key to this eclectic frippery. 
It is not a design which derives 
from structure—indeed, it con- 
tinually contradicts it. The 
brackets on Platner's balconies 
wil carry no loads, the re- 
cessed ceilings will serve no 
functional purpose. 


The walls of Water Tower Place, combined with arcades, create a hard struc- 
tural edge, identifying the streets it borders. The spatial and social ambiance 
of Michigan Avenue (above) is simulated on the interior of Water Tower Place 
by use of multi-level atria (near left). A festive, multifaceted vertical shopping 
center, the project is deliberately conceived to attract and entertain peopie 
from both the Magnificent Mile and middle and upper-middle class Suburbs. 


Quite the contrary, Platner's 
performance takes its cue from 
the communication function of 
the shopping center. Like the 
baroque architects, he is selling 
something and using theatrical 
chicanery to do so. But where 
Borromini was promoting the 
counter-reformation, Platner (or 
his client?) is peddling sable 
coats and diamond brooches and 
(thrown in to soothe) the “re- 
birth" of Michigan Avenue. 

So in the end, it comes down 
to business. But not the exu- 
berant fanfare of the 1890's 
which produced Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co.; nor the sleek so- 
phistication of the Twenties, 
which bore the Palmolive Build- 
ing. This is Seventies business: 
gray - hatted, ivy - league - suited, 
train-scheduled, efficient in ap- 
pearance. In short — corporate 
on the outside. And inside— 
the fulcrum of American busi- 
ness today . . salesmanship. 

Its architecture is deceptively 
euphoric, as indifferent to the 
visitor as is a carnival barker 
to some sucker trying to knock 
down his moving ducks. And 
while it is not indifferent to the 
line of the street—coming, as it 
does, right up to the sidewalk, 


it is indifferent to the lower 
profile scale of that pulsing 
promenade. It's not that Chi- 
cago didn't appreciate Michigan 
Avenue, it is just that business 
always comes first. And, come 
to think of it, how different is 
that really from anywhere else? 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Water Tower Place, 845 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, illinois, main 
address (other addresses not yet es- 
tablished). Owners: Marban, joint 
venture of Urban Investment & De- 
velopment Co., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Aetna Life & Casualty Со.; 
Mafco, Inc., a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of Marshall Field & Co. Engineers: 
Loebl, Schlossman, Bennett & Dart; 
C. Е. Murphy Associates, а joint 
venture (Structural, Mechanical and 
Electrical). Partner-in-Charge: Donald 
J. Hackl. Overall Project Designer: 
Edward Dart. Landscape Architect: 
Dan Kiley. Interior Designer: Warren 
Platner (Commercial portion only). 
Contractors: Inland-Robbins Construc- 
tion Co. (General; Advance Heating 
& Air Conditioning (Refrigeration); 
Thomas Litvin Plumbing Co. (Flumb- 
ing and Fire Protection); Tri Venture 
of Climatemp, Inc., The Zack Co., Ad- 


miral Heating & Ventilating Со. 
(Ventilating); joint venture of Con- 
tinental Electric Inc. and  Corplex 


International (Electrical). Gross Build- 
ing Area: 2,900,000 sq. ft. Total Cost: 
$150,000,000.00. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Duro Test Photo bv 
Al Howard. 
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Everybody knows about the gin-stained, bul- 
let-spattered Chicago of the Prohibition 
Twenties. Capone machine-gun fire spraying 


the steps of Holy Name Cathedral. The in- 
BY M.W. NEWMAN effable mayor, Big Bill Thompson, threaten- 
ing to bust King George in the snout. Hem- 
ingway clearing out for Paris, but Louis 
Armstrong blowing up a jazz storm in the 
gangster-ridden dens of the South Side. 

Frank Lloyd Wright in exile, Sullivan dead 
in 1924 and buried in what was then an 
unmarked grave in Graceland Cemetery. 
Chicago’s architects turning their backs on 
both, opting for (we have been taught) em- 
barrassingly glossy packages. 

The Dempsey-Tunney fight in that super- 
Twenties monument, mock-imperial Soldier 
Field, a lakefront colossus seemingly de- 
signed to accommodate chariot-racing and 
lion-baiting. (The Chicago Bears now rumple 
its turf—artificial, like Soldier Field’s clas- 
sicism. ) 

And utilities tycoon Sam Insull, jerry- 
building a premature conglomerate—and т- 
cidentally moving the Chicago Opera into 
his own ponderous Civic Opera House (“that 
bowling : у" іп Wrights scorching 
phrase), аі. doning Adler & Sullivan’s peer- 
less Auditor.um. 

Then 1929: Crash. Diagnosis: Swollen ego, 
starved soul. Prescription: Haul the beast 
away. 

Yes, yes, the 1920s . . . and for years 
afterward, the Second City, cowering in its 
massive insecurity blanket, turned nervous- 
ly away from those ten years of turmoil. 
Only now and then has it dared to look back 
at all. What a blotting out there has been! 

Now at last, a safe 50 years away, we’ve 
embraced the 1920s (nostalgia, nostalgia). 
And it turns out to have been worth the re- 
turn trip. If we can’t go forward, and right 
now this is one country that isn’t, one city 
that surely isn’t, let’s go back because it 
wasn’t so bad after all. 

Forget, for the moment, Capone and Big 
Bill and Insull, and Wright muttering im- 
precations, and the sourly tragic last years 
of Sullivan. The city was doing more than 
waiting for Mies. 

For that much-abused, much-neglected 
decade gave Chicago, among other things 
an architectural treasure vein only now get- 
ting its due. Indeed, Chicago has begun pay- 
ing its highest traditional honor to Twenties 
architecture by mutilating and razing it—a 
tribute generally reserved for the earlier 
masterpieces of Sullivan and Root. The 
Twenties have made it. 

Fortunately, despite the ominous vandal- 
izing, the riches remain all around us, out- 
croppings of both a stripped-down modern- 
ism and an ornamental revivalism, merged 
with home-grown Art Deco craftsmanship of 
a very high order. 

History may insist that the Twenties in 
Chicago were merely a diversion between 
the first Chicago School and the Mies-in- 


Mr. Newman, a Correspondent of The Forum, is 
editor of Panorama Magazine of The Chicago Daily 
News and of Inland Architect. 


The Palmolive Building (Holabird and Root, 1929) seen from the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 
Opposite page: The Wrigley Building (Graham, Anderson, Probst, and White, 1921). 
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А view of the lobby when it was first built. 


spired Second, but actually these selfsame 
buildings, to this day, signify Chicago archi- 
tecture in many minds. And (let’s confess) 
many of us always have managed to like and 
even enjoy them (on the sly, to be sure). 

Every day on my way to work, for ex- 
ample, I go by that white, extravagant 
Iberian wedding cake, the Wrigley Building, 
and invariably get a lift from its aspiring 
self-assurance, its elaborate charm, its so- 
rightly canted siting along Michigan Avenue, 
its ceremonial glazed screen linking the two 
parts of the building and leading into a small 
garden court. 

Indeed, what a crashing sight is the whole 
complex around the Michigan Avenue bridge. 
Skyscrapers, boulevards, bridges and water 
slam together in a burst of ceremony—high 
urban hedonism. The Wrigley, the Tribune 
Tower, the soaring and slender 333 North 
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Field Building facade (Graham, Anderson, Probst and White, 1934). 


Michigan Avenue Building, the sculptural old 
London Guaranty and all the others work 
together gloriously. “This is it—this is Chi- 
cago,” is the message I get from them. 
Farther north on Boul Mich there is the 
Palmolive (now Playboy) with its wrap- 
around setbacks so gracefully crafted by 
Holabird & Root and its swiveling, night- 
piercing beacon. (That beam in the night, 
carefully stop-timed so as not to glare into 
the midriff of its beetling neighbor, the 
100-story John Hancock Center, has now 
been turned off due to the energy crisis.) 


And there’s the handsomely massed old 
Daily News Building west of the Loop, a 
1928 ornament that was the first in Chicago 
over railroad air rights. And the Furniture 
Mart, and the towering Board of Trade with 
its setbacks and bas-reliefs and dazzling, 


galleried upper lobby and stylized topside 
statue of Ceres. The Board of Trade, all 526 
feet of it, climaxes the LaSalle Street busi- 
ness canyon like an exclamation point. 

And of course Union Station (what is left 
of it)—grandiosely pillared, a masterpiece 
of urban planning and yet a vulnerable work 
of Twenties culture. Now butchered, its 
concourse wiped out, its eloquent commuter 
spaces shrunken meanly underground and 
bedizened with bazaars, the whole place 
seems to squawk, ‘“Unwelcome travelers, buy 
something and move on.” 

And, yes, old Insull’s colonnaded Opera 
House—stiffish, true, and now defaced with 
ugly air-conditioning sheds and a frantic 
rooftop sign . . . but munificent, enduring, 
ceremonial, no stinting on quality of mate- 
rials, structurally progressive. “Тһе best that 
the age of Scott Fitzgerald produced," in 


The Trading Floor. 


the words of the architectural historian, 
Carl W. Condit. 

And yes, yes, even the “orgiastic ba- 
roque" (again to quote Condit) of those 
Balaban, Byzantine & Katz movie palaces, 
with their floating-cloud and twinkling-star 
ceilings and superheterodyne hedonism are 
vanishing at an alarming rate. 

Yes, all those do tend to be pleasure 
palaces, and thank heaven for it. Walking 
through the Loop, amid glassy imitation-Mies 
slabs that bare their sterility along with 
their bones, we see that the Twenties don't 
look bad at all. 

We have sorely undervalued that period. 
It was the last age of American innocence, 
of a breezy assurance now faded even from 
chronically chest-beating Chicago. The 1920s 
buildings spired into the sky ornamentally; 
they were opulent, generous, stately. If there 
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was about them an evident glossiness, a 
certain lack of struggle, that was all part 
of the period too. 

They were not so much regional as the 
localized version of a national manner. The 
Woolworth Building rather than the Carson 
Pirie Scott Building gave them inspiration. 
The Paris Exhibition of 1925 supplied a deco- 
rative impulse. They are a damned sight 
easier to deride than to improve upon. 

I remember standing some time ago with 
a Mies-trained architect and looking at the 
Palmolive. “The windows are too small,” 
he said disapprovingly. But why couldn't 
he see the handsome setbacks, the building's 
rightness for its lakefront boulevard site? 

And just the other day, a Chicago artist 
of long standing scoffed at the 333 building 
as "kitsch," the putdown primal. Actually, 
333 soars splendidly, aristocratically, and fits 


Board of Trade Building (Holabird and Root, 1929). 
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its setting beautifully. 

And why has it taken us so long to give 
a pass to Colonel McCormick’s Tribune Tow- 
er, that oft-derided proliferation of Business 
Gothic? Admittedly, the building is preten- 
tious, and there is the absurdity of its lower 
extremities studded with relics from, I guess, 
Stonehenge on. 

For another, we had Sullivan’s memorable 
last words on the design and its topside fly- 
ing buttresses (“the monster on top with its 
great long legs reaching far below to the 
ground”). But Sullivan, in Condit’s opinion, 
failed to see that the tower, the pier-like 
bands, the buttresses “are elements in a 
purely aesthetic program” that, after all, 
works. 

I mention Condit because he, more than 
anyone else, has liberated the 1920s build- 
ings. He is Chicago’s foremost architectural 
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critic and historian, and his The Chicago 
School of Architecture remains the definitive 
study of the art of the skyscraper and other 
urban elements as they flowered in the hands 
of Jenney, Burnham, Root, Sullivan, Holabird 
& Roche, the rest. 

Of course it’s tragic that the phenomenal 
creativity of that age was cut off so soon, 
that the Chicago School had closed down 
by 1915. But for Chicago itself it was not 
the end. True, the Twenties buildings are 
not really Chicago School buildings, and 
there was no Sullivan, no Mies to give that 
decade aesthetic supremacy, philosophic 
rigor, a moral urgency. 

But the 1920s cannot be put down, as 
Condit demonstrates in а significant new 
work, Chicago 1910-1929: Building, Planning, 
and Urban Technology (University of Chi- 
cago Press). That was the time—the last 
time, apparently—when the city built gen- 
erously, more or less following its guiding 
Burnham Plan. 

They built hotels in that day (the Palmer 
House and the Stevens, now Conrad Hilton), 
not jumped-up motels. They built apartments 
and generally they built them rather decent- 
ly (36,000 in 1937, many of them moderate- 
income, compared with only 6,700 in 1970, 
many of them upper-income). 

They built civic and cultural institutions, 
climaxed by Graham, Anderson, Probst & 
White’s striking Shedd Aquarium (1929) and 
Ernest A. Grunsfeld Jr.’s masterpiece, the 
Adler Planetarium (1931). 

Of all those Chicago blue-ribbon firms of 
the Twenties, Holabird & Root perhaps went 
furthest in developing what seemed to be a 
recognizable ensemble: The Palmolive, Board 
of Trade, Daily News Building, 333 North 
Michigan, and the now-destroyed Michigan 
Square Building at 540 North Michigan Ave- 
nue share a distinct family resemblance. 

Michigan Square, completed in 1930, was 
variously known as Diana Court and the 
Time & Life Building. It was eight stories 
high, somewhat slickly but pleasantly pack- 
aged in its limestone exterior. It was a gen- 
uinely boulevard-oriented building and what 
made it unique was its superbly theatrical, 
multi-level, semi-circular main court, where 
thousands of Chicagoans shopped and dined 
over the years. 

Flying staircases, huge striped columns, 
angle turns, decorative glass panels, stun- 
ning use of light, a Carl Milles sculptured 
fountain—these were some of its charms, all 
designed for function as well as delight. 

The sculpture fountain and a number of 
the glass panels have been saved, but the 
rest fell to the headache ball in 1973. What 
remains now, awaiting construction of a 
high-rise hotel, is part of the steelwork and 
a grotesque, two-story front hunk of the 
building . . . just enough for a Dunhill store 
to survive in, holding onto its lease. 

But if Michigan Square has gone down 
in smoke ... and if the Palmolive’s paneled 
lobby and handsome first-floor facade have 
been centerfolded into a Playboy fun-and- 
drink emporium, we still have some tremen- 
dous Twenties spaces. The Board of Trade 
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The Merchandise Mart (Graham, Anderson, Probst, pe White, 1930). 
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lobby, for examples, boasts two tiers of gal- 
leries, beautiful stonework and terrazzo 
floors. 


However, this ultimate in Chicago com- 
merce, the 50-ft-high grain trading pit, is 
to be cut in half and double-decked as a 
space-making device. The great room will 
retain its frantic, arm-waving, yowling trad- 
ers—but it will sacrifice its six ton Art 
Deco light fixture and its painting of Ceres. 
Call it “The Triumph of Commerce over 
Art." 


The Continental Illinois Bank, wrapped in 
classical drapery, has a tremendous, sweep- 
ing bank floor adorned with striking white 
marble lamps, ornamental carving and mur- 
als. The Daily News building's columned 
arcade has been exploited to the utmost with 
shops, but the ceiling mural glorifying the 
newspaper is still there. This is a building 
full of decorative touches, as is the care- 
fully maintained entry space of the One 
North LaSalle skyscraper—with its crafted 
elevator doors, bronze wall lights, elaborate 
plasterwork. 


The Pittsfield Building in the Loop has a 
high galleried lobby and handsome bronze- 
work. The Palmer House lobby and Empire 
Room are lavishly stylized, the Carbide and 
Carbon Building on Michigan Avenue is a 
gilded Twenties object with delicate bronze 
portal tracery. 


Even the elephantine Merchandise Mart 
has a decorative entrance—although recent 
additions like the front canopy and bronze 
busts of merchant princes are “klutzy 
Mussolini,” as the art critic Dennis Adrian 
noted aptly in The Chicago Daily News. 


One comes, finally, to the 221 North 
LaSalle Building at Wacker Drive. Its lobby 
underwent “modernization” and, along with 
it, went much of the aluminum paneling, 
smoked mirrors, shop fronts and striped 
terrazzo that made the space so memorable. 

Naturally the elevator men were replaced 
by buttons. I was in the lobby once with 
Studs Terkel, that all-around chronicler of 
the Chicagoesque. An automated elevator 
door closed on him abruptly, indifferently. 
And Studs fought it off, crying, “Bring back 
the men! Bring back the men!” 

The Twenties were, after all, a time of 
men. When the men went, when the ma- 
chines took their place, a certain style went 
too. Let’s face it. We’re not going to bring 
back the Twenties, for we must inch ahead 
(and have). But the measure of how far 
we've moved will be in bringing back man’s 
measure to the scale of our structures and 
streets. 

That concern was very evident in the em- 
blematic buildings of the now-liberated 
Twenties, a decade whose muscular emo- 
tions have rushed forward to fill the void 
of our own empty affluence. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: page 48 Underwood and Under- 
wood; 49 Jack Lenahan, with permission from The 
Chicago Sun-Times; 50 Harold Nelson (top left); all 
others by Hedrich-Blessing. 
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PUTTING LANDMARKS 


FIRMER FOOTING 


BY LINDA LEGNER 


Our roots remain shallow. Like 
those of the wild onion Chica- 
go’s named after. 

Retrospect, heritage and pres- 
ervation, even prospect are an- 
tithetical to economics, such 
values belonging in museums 
it seems, not on the streets. 

Past architectural achieve- 
ments, regardless of their cul- 
tural significance to yesterday 
or tomorrow, are callously 
blown away—just so much dust 
on some  appraiser's roll-top 
desk. 

Nowhere is this as tragic as 


Miss Legner is an architectural writer 
formerly with the Commission on 
Chicago Historic and Architectural 
Landmarks. 
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Chicago where, late in the 19th 
Century, giants like Jenny, Adler 
and Sullivan, Burnham and Root, 
Holabird and Roche generated 
structural and esthetic proto- 
types which changed, for all 
time, the pattern of city life. 
You know them: The Home 
Insurance building, Leiter I and 
Leiter II, the Stock Exchange, 
the Garrick and Auditorium 
Theatres, the Carson Pirie Scott 
Store, the Rookery, Monadnock, 
Reliance, that collection which 
writer Rune Bobert called “Ка- 
pitalistick Konst"—to most, the 
Chicago School of Architecture. 
Because Chicago bore such 
architectural bounty, its inabil- 
ities to protect it loom magni- 
fied. The Home Insurance, the 


Adler and Sullivan’s Auditorium Building 1889, left, and the Reliance 


Garrick, Leiter I and the Stock 
Exchange are gone now (FORUM, 
Nov. 1972). 

The earliest demolition wave 
struck in the Twenties and early 
Thirties, an architecturally bit- 
tersweet era. While this period 
produced those soaring art mod- 
ern towers (page 50), it quiet- 
ly removed some towering (if 
shorter) precedents. 

Little new Loop construction 
occurred for nearly 25 years. 
Then Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill’s Inland Steel Building went 
up in 1958, the same year the 
city chartered its first Гапд- 
marks Commission, signaling a 
building boom which continues 
to rock downtown and pulverize 
the past. 


But it wasn’t until owners 
made good their threat to de- 
molish Adler & Sullivan’s Gar- 
rick Theatre (1961) that preser- 
vation forces really began to mo- 
bilize. Gallingly, the garage 
which replaced it hung itself 
with precast take-offs on the 
Irishman's ornament, the first 
example of the Chicago School 
of Parking Lots. 

In 1966, H. H. Richardson's 
John Glessner House (FORUM, 
Nov. '72) was slated for a sim- 
ilar “highest and best use." Four 
young architects organized the 
Chicago School of Architecture 
Foundation (CSAF) to buy it, 
raising monies from leading Chi- 
cago architectural firms and a 
few outside admirers, like Philip 
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т and Root, 1895, above and right. 


Johnson of New York. 

Partly in response to the Gar- 
rick, the Chicago Landmarks 
Commission was revamped in 
1968, equipped with an ordi- 
nance lauded as “the best in the 
country.” Sullivan’s Stock Ex- 
change was the first test. The 
ensuing battle made it painfully 
clear that the document was 
ineffective. 

The Commission did recom- 
mend the Stock Exchange twice. 
The first time City Council re- 
fused; the second time, the des- 
ignation never got out of com- 
mittee. 

By ignoring the issue, the city 
declared its exit from the battle- 
field. Pitted against unsympa- 
thetic owners, the preservation- 
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ists regrouped апа the Land- 
marks Preservation Council 
(LPC), first established by the 
Metropolitan Housing and Plan- 
ning Council, surfaced as a 
coalition fire-fighter. Exhausting 
every avenue, LPC took the city 
to court to force Council desig- 
nation. A demolition permit was 
issued not long thereafter. 

In approach and interest, 
preservation did emerge far 
more sophisticated than before. 
But the real lesson of the Stock 
Exchange read like a preserva- 
tion primer: Moralistic breast- 
beating will not save landmarks. 
Only cash can. 

Economic entanglements were 
underscored in the first-draft 
development rights transfer 


study, prepared with the Ех- 
change in mind, by Attorney 
John Costonis and real estate 
analyst Jared Shales (FORUM, 
March 772). 

Costonis put it straight: “Есо- 
nomics has been the weak suit 
of preservationists. Legitimate- 
ly concerned with the cultural 
significance of landmark de- 
struction, they have tended to 
skip over what is, after all, the 
key question—who should pay? 
Until the cost allocation issue 


is realistically addressed, the 
Exchange scenario will recur 

with distressing monotony.” 
But maybe not. With the 


notable exception of Jenny’s 
Leiter I, which came down con- 
currently with the Stock Ex- 


change (no one was looking), 
not one major landmark has 
disappeared in two years. 

LPC has settled down to long- 
range legislation and planning. 
CSAF continues an educational 
campaign by way of popular 
tours and, to protect Glessner 
House and its few remaining 
neighbors, introduced a Prairie 
Avenue Heritage District which, 
early last December, the city 
endorsed. 

The National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation opened a Mid- 
west field office at Glessner 
House. The state has extended 
funding for the Illinois Historic 
Structures Survey. And after 
being shelved for seven years, 
the Chicago Theme Study, ad- 
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Home Insurance Building, 
Jenney, 1884. 


vocating a National Cultural 
Park in the Chicago region, was 
released by the Department of 
the Interior at the instance of 
Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton. 

Yet all this has not dented 
downtown denizens where it 
counts. The city has not hesi- 
tated to acknowledge landmarks 
—except when they interfered 
with Loop redevelopment. The 
landmark ordinance allows the 
designation process to be inter- 
rupted on behalf of a politically 
connected owner (and has). The 
Commissioner of Development 
and Planning can delay a 
recommendation (and has). A 
City Council committee can 
bury it, thereby avoiding an 
embarrassing vote (and has). 
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William Le Baron 


That final designation rests 
with City Council at all, a legis- 
lative body, is an impropriety 
even the courts have noticed. 
And with little to inspire it, the 
Landmarks Commission has be- 


come less aggressive and re- 
sourceful. In five years the 
city has designated only 19 
landmarks. Only three of them 


—the Rookery, Monadnock and 
Carson Pierie Scott—in the Loop. 

Four other Loop buildings 
await action by City Council, in- 
cluding the Reliance (in commit- 
tee since early 1972) and the 
Marquette, the next landmark 
headed for redevelopment col- 
lision or, as seems the case, 
collusion. 

Developers are hustling an as- 


Leiter Building 1, William Le Baron Jenney, 1879. 


sembly which would remake the 
entire block. At least one sure 
scheme suggests replacing the 
Marquette with a plaza—a bank- 
rupt solution from the stand- 
points of preservation, urban 
design and, dare we say 50, 
economics. With the Mies-in- 
spired Federal Center plaza to 
the south of the Marquette, with 
the more ebullient plaza of The 
First National Bank to the 
north, the Marquette’s block 
needs a plaza like a hole in the 
head—it needs, certainly, solid 
street frontage, defining the 
neighboring plazas with, possi- 
bly, a court in the middle of 
the block, similar to Philip John- 
son’s approach at the IDS Cen- 
ter in Minneapolis. If the de- 


velopers do not act with requi- 
site sensitivity, architects should. 
In Space Adrift: Landmark 
Preservation and the Market- 
place, recently released as a re- 
finement of his earlier study, 
John Costonis examines the eco- 
nomic incentives encouraging de- 
molition, among them inflation- 
ary land values, the “under- 
scaled" stature of the buildings 
themselves, and their physical 
or functional obsolescence. 
"Landmarks are typically lo- 
cated on small parcels," he ob- 
serves. "This factor would 
hardly bear notice were it not for 
the so-called zoning bonus sys- 
tem. A zoning bonus permits a 
developer to erect a larger build- 
ing in return for providing an 


Carson Pierie Scott Building, Richard Sullivan, 1900. 


open space amenity, such as a 
plaza or arcade, at his own ex- 
pense. Owners of small pai- 
cels, however, cannot effective- 
1у utilize bonuses because they 
are left with insufficient land 
area on which to build an eco- 
nomic structure. 

“The introduction of zoning 
bonuses has brought a develop- 
ment of small lots to a stand- 
still and hastened the amalga- 
mation of smaller holdings into 
land assemblies of sufficient 
size—usually a quarter-block or 
more—to exploit the bonuses. 
]t is an unfortunate paradox 
that bonuses, which were in- 
tended to enhance one type of 
urban amenity, have had such 
a destructive impact upon 
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another." 

Urban landmarks, you might 
say, are in the right place at 
the wrong time. One oppor- 
tunity to relieve insistent rede- 
velopment tension is what Cos- 
tonis calls the Chicago Plan. In 
it he reinterprets the conven- 
tional property definition.  In- 
stead of controlling a plot of 
ground, an owner is asked to 
recognize that he actually con- 
trols a cubic development pack- 
age, part of which can be sold 
as readily and perhaps as prof- 
itably as his land alone. 

Through a development rights 
transfer mechanism, an owner 
would subtract the volume of his 
landmark building from the total 
development envelope of his 
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site. What remains would be 
available for sale or transfer to 
another owner who might wish 
to build higher than zoning 
routinely allows. 

All transfers would be саг- 
ried out within a specified area, 
much like current zoning dis- 
tricts. In return for the pre- 
rogative to sell his rights, an 
Owner would convey a preser- 
vation restriction to the city, 
prohibiting redevelopment, re- 
quiring present and future 
owners to maintain the building. 

Because he “decreased” the 
value of his property, the land- 
mark owner would get a tax 
break. The buyer would pay 
proportionately more since he 
Significantly increases his site's 


inherent worth. The city wouldn't 
lose a penny. 

But what if a landmark owner 
rejects the transfer option? Cos- 
tonis suggests a development 
rights bank, owned and operated 
by the city, holding rights over 
city-owned landmarks, con- 
demned rights and those do- 
nated by sympathetic owners. 
The city could sell parts of the 
pool to various developers build- 
ing a cash reserve. If an owner 
were to declare his intention to 
demolish, the city would have 
the money for purchase. 

The strength of the Plan: 
“Development rights transfer 
largely shifts preservation costs 
from the city and the landmark 
owner to the downtown devel- 
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opment process itself.” As 
long as the city officially re- 
frains from granting variances, 
making unofficial deals, trans- 
fers are marketable, the Plan's 
thesis credible. As for consti- 
tutionality, Costonis is confi- 
dent the Plan can survive any 
court ordeal. But whether it 
will work is a counter condition 
to whether it will be accepted. 

Costonis again: “Тће posture 
of the property system vis-a-vis 
development rights transfer at 
the present time is much as it 
was when the concepts under- 
lying condominium ownership, 
air rights sales, and discretion- 
ary zoning techniques, men- 
tioned earlier, were being fash- 
ioned. In each sense, а рго- 
longed period of trial and error 
was necessary during which 
legislatures, courts, the real es- 
tate community, and the mar- 
ketplace all made their contri- 
bution.” Similar cooperation 
must be accorded development 
rights transfers and, in a couple 
important ways, groundwork for 
such cooperation has been laid. 

Chicago 21 (page 32 )SOM’s 
new plan for the Central Area, 
recognizes development rights 
transfer as a possible tool and 
calls for three legally designated 
preservation districts—one of 
them, the heart of the Loop. 
Indirectly, it lays the framework 
for a transfer district by en- 
couraging new construction in 
development corridors located 
primarily on the perimeter of 
the Loop, not inside it. 

Also, in its Chicago Theme 
Study, the Interior Department 
not only endorsed the Chicago 
Plan but made federal assistance 
for the National Cultural Park 
contingent upon it. In return 
for seed money toward the de- 
velopment rights bank, the De- 
partment asked the city to ex- 
press equal commitment by leg- 
islating the transfer system. 

Clearly, the preservation fail- 
ures go deeper than the inability 
of good guys to prevail over 
bad. What preservationists are 
really fighting is, in the long 
run, an attitudinal deficiency 
prevalent throughout the larger 
community, be it Chicago or 
elsewhere—and in the short run, 
an economic deadlock. Who 
will pay? 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Hedrich-Blessing р. 
58 (top left); Chicago Architectural 
Photo Co. p. 59; Art Institute of 
Chicago, p. 58 (right); Richard Nickel 
p. 56 (middle and right), p. 57 & 60. 
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THE COSTS OF PRESERVATION 


The Chicago Plan and the economics of keeping landmarks in the marketplace 


BY JOHN J. COSTONIS 


The Chicago Plan looks to development 
rights transfers rather than to general tax 
revenues to fund the municipal preserva- 
tion program. Crucial to its success from 
an economic viewpoint, therefore, is wheth- 
er it enables the city to offset the costs of 
its preservation program with income gen- 
erated from development rights sales. That 
question in turn breaks down into the three 
issues that lie at the heart of the Plan’s 
economic feasibility: 
1. What losses do landmark owners incur 
when their landmark properties are en- 
cumbered with preservation restrictions? 
2. Will the sale of the development rights 
associated with these restrictions return 
amounts sufficient to cover these losses? 
3. What losses, if any, will the city sus- 
tain as a result either of any deficits in 
these transactions or of the impact of the 
Plan upon municipal property tax collec- 
tions? 


FOUR CHICAGO SCHOOL LANDMARKS 
AND THE CHICAGO LOOP: A CASE STUDY 


These issues are addressed in this inquiry 
by means of an actual case study. Four 
classic structures serve as the models for 
determining the type and amounts of costs 
that result from the acquisition of preserva- 
tion restrictions on landmark properties. 
Major works of the Chicago School, each is 
a diminutive, vintage office building located 
on a prime downtown site in Chicago’s 
burgeoning Loop. The Loop itself is hy- 
pothesized as the development rights trans- 
fer district in the study. 

A four-stage procedure is used to estab- 
lish a price tag for preservation restrictions. 
It begins with a general companion of the 
four sample properties with their modern 
competitors in terms of the factors that 
affect the overall profitability of multi-tenant 
office structures. It then sets forth an ap- 
praisal technique and an algebraic formula 
for measuring the losses that income-produc- 
ing structures’ are likely to sustain when the 
restrictions are imposed. The technique’s 
operation is then illustrated on a step-by- 
step basis. Its results for all four buildings 
are summarized in tabular form, but one of 
the four buildings is singled out for specific 
discussion. Finally, these results are em- 


Mr. Costonis is professor of law at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, where he teaches courses іп 
urban planning and land development law. This 
article is excerpted, with permission, from his book, 
Space Adrift: Landmark Preservation and the Mar- 
ketplace, Copyright 1974 The University of Illinois 
Press, which will be published this Арг. The 
book was supported by a grant from the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, with 
funds distributed under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation. 
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ployed as the basis for a more general in- 
ventory of the economic variables that ap- 
pear to govern the question of preservation 
costs. 

The marketability of development rights 
and the cost implications of the Plan for 
the city are examined. The first step in 
probing the question of marketability is 
devising a methodology for valuing develop- 
ment rights. The methodology is applied 
to determine the incremental increases in 
land value that a hypothetical Loop parcel 
would experience if structures incorporating 
stated amounts of development rights were 
constructed upon it. These increases in land 
value are then translated into a develop- 
ment rights value equivalent. Again, the 
resulting conclusions provide a foundation 
for fixing the general conditions that appear 
to determine whether or not the income 
from development rights sales will prove 
roughly equivalent to the costs of acquiring 
preservation restrictions. 

The following also probes the cost im- 
plications of the Plan for the city by review- 
ing two matters. First, it examines the 
extent to which the increased property 
taxes returned by the larger structures built 
on transferee sites are likely to offset the 
reduced taxes returned by landmark struc- 
tures. Second, it addresses the likely ca- 
pacity of the municipal development rights 
bank to cover any remaining net losses that 


| the city might sustain under the Plan. And 


it closes with a general summary of the 
conditions that appear to govern the Plan's 
overall economic feasibility. 


THE COSTS OF DESIGNATION 
Landmarks and Their Modern Competitors: 
A Comparison 


Prior to discussing the cost question in de- 
tail, it is useful to compare the four sample 
landmarks with modern office structures in 
terms of the factors that determine their re- 
spective profitability. Тһе following para- 
graphs summarize the major points of 
comparison between these two groups of 


properties. 


SIZE 


The four Chicago School buiidings contain 
a total of 1,028,800 square feet of building 
area (Table 1). If redeveloped with modern 
office buildings under current zoning, the 
four sites could be expected to contain ap- 
proximately 2,397,725 square feet. The dif- 
ference between the potential and actual 
development on these sites, therefore, is 
1,368,925 square feet. Table 1 also indicates 
the percentage of maximum zoning potential 
to which each of the four sites is presently 
developed. 


VACANCY RATES 

The four landmark structures match or ex- 
ceed newer buildings in terms of occupancy 
rates. Because of their prestige addresses 
and central locations, the landmarks gen- 
erally rent at or just below a full 100 per- 
cent rate. The anticipated vacancy rate for 
modern structures, on the other hand, is 
generally fixed in the five to ten percent 
range, but may vary from that range de- 
pending upon current demand for office 
space. 


PHYSICAL OBSOLESCENCE 


The landmarks have been periodically re- 
modeled to make them reasonably competi- 
tive with newer office buildings. Remodel- 
ing has proven feasible for these properties 
because their owners have been able to 
receive the increased rentals (over and 
above inflationary increases) necessary to 
finance this work. Each of the landmarks 
is a sound, well-maintained building at the 
present time. 


FUNCTIONAL OBSOLESCENCE 

The landmarks typically have slow elevators, 
inefficient climate control systems, wasted 
space, and substandard lighting. Some of 
these problems, such as outmoded floor 
plans resulting from the structures’ interior 
courts, are difficult to cure at all. Others, 
such as inferior climate control, can be 
remedied but only at a cost that may not 
be justified by corresponding rental т- 
creases. 


TABLE 1. 


Present Size 


Landmark (sq. ft.) 
A 295,000 
B 368,000 
с 65,800 
D 300,000 
Total 1,028,800 
Difference 1,368,925 sq. ft. 


Source: Real Estate Research Corporation, 1972. 


Present and Potential Building Area on Four Landmark Sites 


Landmark as 


Potential Size Percent of 


(sq. ft.) Potential Building 
625,000 47.2 
854,000 43.1 
111,725 58.9 
807,000 37.2 

2,397,725 
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RENT LEVELS 


Rent levels tend to average 20 to 25 per- 
cent less for landmark buildings than for 
new buildings comparably located. The av- 
erage rental of the landmark space is $6 to 
$7 per square foot. Newer buildings rent 
for $8.50 to $9 per square foot on the 
average. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Operating costs for the old buildings aver- 
age 41 percent of gross income compared 
with 28 percent for new buildings. The latter 
are more easily maintained and experience 
fewer breakdowns with their modern equip- 
ment. More efficient heating and cooling 
systems also reduce their operating costs. 


REAL ESTATE TAXES 

Older buildings are not exempt from the 
pressure of rising taxes. About 19 percent 
of their income is absorbed by real estate 
taxes. New buildings pay a higher percent- 
age of their gross income for taxes—about 
24 percent after they achieve normal occu- 
pancy. 


NET INCOME BEFORE RECAPTURE 

Net income for the landmark buildings is 
about 35 percent of gross. The comparable 
figure for new buildings is 43 percent. Out 
of this amount must come financing charges, 
including interest and amortization of the 
outstanding mortgage debt. 


DEPRECIATION 


Under the federal income tax laws, deprecia- 
tion on wasteable assets may be offset 
against net income. If annual depreciation 
is greater than net income, the excess de- 
preciation can be used to shelter income 
the owner may receive from other soruces. 
The depreciable base of landmark buildings, 
of course, falls well short of the correspond- 
ing figure for the more costly structures 
that could be erected on their sites. 


SUMMARY 


Chicago landmarks are often able to return 
sheltered cash flow to the ownership after 
expenses and capital charges. But the re- 
turn on equity is not as great as it would 
be if the zoning potential were fully utilized 
at that site, and the tax shelter is far thin- 
ner. Under typical financing, it is estimated 
that landmark owners can obtain an annual 
cash return on equity of about seven and 
a half percent. The equity holders of new 
buildings, on the other hand, receive about 
nine and a half perecnt. 


Valuation of the Preservation Restriction 


AN APPRAISAL TECHNIQUE AND A FORMULA 

The value of a preservation restriction 
equals the difference between the landmark 
property’s value prior to and after acquisi- 
tion of the restriction. Stated another way, 
it is determined by subtracting the prop- 
erty’s present value from its fair market 
value, i.e., its value as determined by its 
“highest and best use.” Fair market value 
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is fixed by correlating value estimates es- 
tablished under the three traditional value 
approaches: Reproduction Cost, Market 
Data, and Income. 

While each of these approaches is useful 
in setting the value of the building that 
could be built on the landmark site under 
current zoning, the first two are not helpful 
in valuing the landmark building itself. The 
Reproduction Cost approach, which requires 
precise estimates of depreciation including 
physical decline and functional obsolescence, 
is extremely difficult to apply in the case 
of landmark buildings. The Market Data 
approach operates on the basis of the sale 
of properties comparable to the property be- 
ing valued. Landmarks or buildings of 
equivalent age and character, however, are 
not actively traded on the market. 

But the Income approach does provide a 
reliable estimate of the landmark building’s 
value. It focuses upon the net annual in- 
come that the building is able to return to 
the ownership after deductions for real es- 
tate taxes and other operating expenses. 
Use of the Income approach, moreover, con- 
forms with the practices of lending insti- 
tutions, which gauge the ability of a proper- 
ty to meet mortgage payments upon its 
earning power. 

The object of employing the Income ap- 
proach is to establish the effect of the im- 


position of a preservation restriction upon 
the landmark owner’s equity. Its applica- 
tion requires an examination of typical fi- 
nancing practices in the market for similar 
buildings. Assuming that rational investors 
will seek through financial leverage to ob- 
tain the greatest possible return on equity, 
the owners of the “before and after" build- 
ings will secure as much mortgage financing 
as possible. From the operating statement, 
then, it is necessary to calculate cash flow 
to equity both for the landmark and for its 
replacement. Since the owner will receive 
this cash flow over a period of time, the 
amounts are discounted at а reasonable 
rate of interest for an expected projection 
period to estimate the present value of the 
cash flow to equity. At the end of the 
projection period, a reversionary or salvage 
value will remain which must be estimated 
and discounted to present value. 

The present value of the equity in each 
building, therefore, is the sum of present 
value of equity cash flow and present value 
of the reversion. The value of the preserva- 
tion restriction approximates the difference 
between the present value of the equity 
position for the landmark and that of the 
potential building for its site. 

Two additional factors must be considered 
in order to arrive at the final price tag for 
the restriction. The first is the expenses 


TABLE 2. Calculation of the Value of Preservation Restrictions—Four Chicago Landmarks 


Landmark A Landmark B 
Reference Existing Potential Existing Potential 
Gross Building Size (sq. ft.) 295,000 625,000 368,000 854,000 
1 Efficiency Factor 75 .80 45 .80 
Net Rentable Space (sq. ft.) 220,000 500,000 276,000 683,200 
Average Rental $ 6.50 $ 8.50 $ 6.00 е 8.50 
2 Gross Income $1,430,000 $ 4,250,000 $1,656,000 $ 5,807,200 
Vacancy and Credit Loss @ 5% $ 71,500 $ 212,500 $ 82,800 $ 290,360 
Effective Gross Income $1,358,500 $ 4,037,500 $1,573,200 $ 5,516,840 
3 Real Estate Taxes $ 246,173 $ 1,009,375 $ 273,345 $ 1,379,210 
Other Operating Expenses $ 611,325 $ 1,211,250 $ 707,940 $ 1,655,052 
4 Net Income before Recapture $ 501,002 $ 1,816,875 $ 591,915 $ 2,482,578 
5 Overall Capitalization Rate .10 .09 .10 .09 
Value Estimate—Income Approach $5,010,000 $20,188,000 $5,920,000 $27,584,000 
6  Loan-to-Value Ratio .80 .90 .80 .90 
Estimated Mortgage Amount $4,008.000 $18,169,200 $4,736,000 $24,825,600 
Interest Rate 8.75% 8.50% 8.75% 8.50% 
Mortgage Term—Years 20 35 20 35 
7 Factor—lInstallment to Amortize 

$1.00 .106080 .089616 .106080 .089616 
Annual Debt Service $ 425,168 $ 1,628,251 $ 502,394 $ 2,224,770 
Cash Flow to Equity (NIBR— 

Debt Service) $ 75,823 $ 188,624 $ 89,521 $ 257,808 
Discount Rate 6% 6% 6% 6% 
Projection Period—Years 20 35 20 35 

8 Factor—Present Value of Annuity 

of $1.00 11.459921 14.498246 11.469921 14.498246 
Present Value of Cash Flow to 

Equity $ 869,683 $ 2,734,717 $1,026,798 $ 3,737,763 
Estimate of Reversionary Value $2,505,000 $10,094,000 $2,960,000 $13,792,000 

Discount Rate 6% 6% 6% 6% 

9 Projection Period—Years 20 35 20 35 
Factor—Present Value of Rever- 

sion of $1.00 .311805 -130105 -311805 .130105 

Present Value of Reversion $ 781,071 $ 1,313,279 $ 922,942 $ 1,794,408 

10 Present Value of Equity $1,650,754 $ 4,047,996 $1,949,740 $ 5,532,171 

Difference in Equity Values $ 2,397,242 $ 3,582,431 

11 Demolition Costs 584,220 605,000 
Damages to Landmark Owner 

(without tax reduction) $ 1,813,022 $ 2,977,431 

12 Damages after 25% Tax Reduction $ 1,107,128 $ 2,193,622 


related to demolition and other activities 
necessary to get the redevelopment project 
under way. The second is the reduction in 
real estate taxes that the landmark owner 
should enjoy in consequence of the deprecia- 
tion his property suffers when encumbered 
by the restriction. These factors decrease 
the amount represented by the difference 
between the equity positions of the land- 
mark and replacement structures. 
The foregoing technique can be expressed 
by the following formula: 
DAMAGES = (ECFpy + REVpv) — (есіру 
+ геуру) — D 
Where: 1. DAMAGES represents the value 
of the preservation restriction. 
2. ECFpy represents the present 
value of equity cash flow of the 
potential building. 
3. REVpy represents the present 
value of reversionary value of the 
potential building. 
4. ecfpy represents present value of 
equity cash flow of the landmark 
building after property tax reduc- 


tion. 

5. геУру represents the present value 
of the landmark’s геуегѕіопагу 
value. 


6. D represents demolition and mis- 
cellaneous expenses of getting the 
new project under way. 


This formula provides an accurate meas- 
ure of the losses resulting from permanent 
landmark status. Assuming typical financ- 
ing and stabilized income statements, and 
relying on the Income approach to value, 
it yields a reasonable assessment of the 
losses that the landmark owner suffers. The 
key to its accuracy lies in the close scrutiny 
of the marketplace to obtain the raw data 
required for analysis. Competent appraisers 
should experience little difficulty employing 
it in any city or for any income-producing 
property. 


APPLICATION OF THE TECHNIQUE: A CASE STUDY 
Applying the technique and related formula 
to particular cases is a two-phase process. 
The first phase requires a thorough examina- 
tion of the proposed landmark to determine 
its present financial condition, its estimated 
present value, and, most important, the pres- 
ent value of the owner’s equity in it. The 
second phase necessitates a similar evalua- 
tion of the replacement building. Table 2 
summarizes the results of these calculations 
as applied to the four sample buildings and 
to their potential replacements. 

To illustrate the methodology underlying 
the figures in Table 2, a step-by-step exami- 
nation of its application to Landmark A 
follows. Landmark A occupies a corner lot, 
a prime commercial location. Presently used 


Landmark C Landmark D 
Reference Existing Potential Existing Potential 
Gross Building Size (sq. ft.) 65,800 111,725 300,000 807,000 
1 Efficiency Factor 25 .80 -75 -80 
Net Rentable Space (sq. ft.) 49,350 89,380 225,000 645,600 
Average Rental $ 7.00 $ 9.00 $ 7.00 $ 9.00 
2 Gross Income $ 350,000 $ 804,420 $1,575,000 $ 5,810,400 
Vacancy and Credit Loss @ 5% $ 17,000 $ 40,220 $ 78,750 $ 290,520 
Effective Gross Income $ 333,000 $ 764,200 $1,496,250 $ 5,519,880 
3 Real Estate Taxes $ 109,444 $ 191,049 $ 299,250 $ 1,379,970 
Other Operating Expenses $ 149,850 $ 229,259 $ 673,312 $ 1,655,964 
4 Net Income before Recapture $ 73,706 $ 343,889 $ 523,687 $ 2,483,946 
5 Overall Capitalization Rate .10 .09 .10 .09 
Value Estimate—Iincome Approach $ 740,000 $ 3,821,000 $5,237,000 $27,600,000 
6 Loan-to-Value Ratio .80 .90 .80 .90 
Estimated Mortgage Amount $ 592,000 $ 3,438,900 $4,189,600 $24,840,000 
Interest Rate 8.75% 8.50% 8.75% 8.50% 
Mortgage Term—Years 20 35 20 35 
7 Factor-—Installment to Amortize 
$1.00 .106080 .089616 .106080 .089616 
Annual Debt Service $ 62,799 $ 308,180 $ 444,432 $ 2,226,061 
Cash Flow to Equity (NIBR— 
Debt Service) $ 10,907 $ 35,709 $ 79,255 $ 257,885 
Discount Rate 6% 6% 6% 6% 
Projection Period—Years 20 35 20 35 
8 Factor—Present Value of Annuity 
of $1.00 11.469921 14.498246 11.469921 14.498246 
Present Value of Cash Flow 
to Equity $ 125,102 $ 517,717 $ 909,048 $ 3,738,880 
Estimate of Reversionary Value $ 370,000 $ 1,910,000 $2,618,500 $13,800,000 
Discount Rate 6% 6% 6% 6% 
Projection Period—Years 20 35 20 35 
9 Factor—Present Value of 
Reversion of $1.00 .311805 -130105 .311805 .130105 
Present Value of Reversion $ 115,367 $ 248,500 $ 816,461 $ 1,795,449 
10 Present Value of Equity $ 240,469 $ 766,217 $1,725,509 $ 5,534,329 
Difference in Equity Values $ 525,748 $ 3,808,820 
11 Demolition Costs 123,000 270,000 
Damages to Landmark Owner 
(without tax reduction) $ 402,748 $ 3,538,820 
12 Damages after 25% Tax Reduction $ 88,920 $ 2,680,732 


Source: Real Estate Research Corporation, 1972. 
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as an office building, it contains approxi- 
mately 295,000 square feet. The building is 
well managed, enjoys a low vacancy rate, 
and commands an average rental of $6.50 
per square foot of rentable space per year. 
The zoning for the site, with reasonable 
bonuses for setbacks, would allow construc- 
tion of 625,000 gross square feet. Consider- 
ing location and current demand for office 
space, a new building on this site could 
command an average rental of $8.50 per 
square foot. Table 2 shows a standard pro 
forma operating statement of income and 
expenses. The following numbered para- 
graphs explain the rationale supporting each 
step of the analysis, and are keyed to the 
reference numbers appearing in the far left- 
hand column of Table 2. 

1. The “efficiency factor" or ratio of net 
rentable square feet to gross square feet is 
approximately .80 in new buildings, but only 
.75 in landmarks. Given the same gross 
square footage, therefore, the former are 
more profitable because of larger percentage 
of their interior space figures in the build- 
ing's income production. New building de- 
sign accounts for the differential because 
it incorporates planning factors that mini- 
mize wasted or nonrentable space, of which 
interior courts and elevator shafts are ex- 
amples, respectively. 

2. The net rentable space is multiplied by 
the average rental to determine the esti- 
mated gross income, from which is deducted 
an amount for vacancy and credit losses to 
determine effective gross income. 

3. From the effective gross income are de- 
ducted real estate taxes and other operating 
expenses. Depreciation—a non-cash expense 
—is not included in the latter figure be- 
cause the purpose of the appraisal is to de- 
termine net income before  recapture 
(NIBR). The percentage of gross income 
allocated to expenses and taxes varies be- 
tween landmark and new buildings as re- 
flected in Table 2. 

4. Total expenses are deducted from 
effective gross income to derive NIBR, or, 
stated in the alternative, net income before 
depreciation and capital charges. NIBR is 
crucial to the entire analysis because it is 
this figure which, when capitalized, de- 
termines the value of the property (land 
and building). 

5. NIBR is capitalized in accordance with 
the following formula: 


Where V = I/R 
V = Value 
I= NIBR 


R = Capitalization Rate 


Market practices must be examined in se- 
lecting R, the capitalization rate. While a 
variety of indexes may be used for this 
purpose, the Mortgage-Equity Split Rate has 
been selected in this analysis. That index 
determines the overall capitalization rate 
on the basis of the amount of value fi- 
nanced with mortgage money and the 
amount considered as equity. A survey of 
insurance companies in mid-1972 revealed 
that mortgage money was then available 
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at eight and one half percent for new struc- 
tures and eight and three quarters percent 
for older buildings. The equity component is 
less easily determined. Equity holders de- 
mand a yield on investment commensurate 
with risk. Current investors anticipate a 
return of at least ten percent. Since older 
buildings are considered to entail greater 
risk than modern ones, investors in land- 
mark properties will probably seek a 14 per- 
cent return and those involved with newer 
buildings an 11 percent return. These data 
may be reflected in tabular form as follows: 

6. The next task is to determine the 
amount and length of the mortgages that are 
likely to be available for landmark and 
newer properties. Loan to value ratios, in- 
terest rates, and amortization schedules will 
differ depending upon the character of the 
mortgaged property. In office building fi- 
nancing, lenders fix these elements on the 
basis of the property’s earning expectations, 
viewed in terms both of annual return and 
the number of years over which this return 
can prudently be forecast. In consequence, 
owners of new buildings can obtain more 
favorable terms than landmark owners be- 
cause the economic life of newer buildings 
will be expected to exceed that of land- 
marks. The quality of the newer buildings’ 
income stream will also be more favorably 
regarded because of the risk element con- 
sidered above. 

Current lending practices confirm these 
judgments. At the present time, modern 
structures qualify for amortization periods 
of up to 35 years; the term for older build- 
ings is about 20 years. Interest rates for 
the two types of buildings do not differ 
greatly, but lenders require a one-eighth to 
one quarter percent premium for taking a 
mortgage on older buildings. Hence, the 
interest rates used in preparing Table 2 
are eight and one half percent and eight and 
three quarters percent for the new building 
and the landmark respectively. 

The loan-to-value ratios for the two types 
of properties show a greater gap than the 


interest rates. Base ratios are currently 
66 and two-thirds percent of fair market 
value on an old building and 75 percent 
on a new building. Each property is evalu- 
ated on its own merits, however. If a good 
proposal is unlikely to get off the ground 
due to the lack of equity dollars, a lender 
may be willing to raise the loan-to-value 
ratio rather than have the developer pay 
higher interest rates to a secondary financ- 
ing source. By "keeping the deal clean" of 
secondary financing, the lender is more 
likely to receive his payments promptly be- 
cause the owner will not be squeezed by 
high financing costs. The 6624-75-percent 
loan-to-value ratios, therefore, serve as a 
floor from which to negotiate. On the basis 
of current financing practices, loan-to-value 
ratios of 80 and 90 percent have been se- 
lected for landmark and new buildings re- 
spectively. 

7. The value estimates are multiplied by 
the loan-to-value ratios to determine the 
dollar amount of the mortgage. Then an 
annual constant factor is applied to fix the 
annual amount of the mortgage payment, 
or annual debt service requirement as in- 
dicated in Table 4. This payment covers the 
interest and principal due over the life of 
the loan. The factor is derived from stand- 
ard tables that are calculated on the basis 
of interest rate and repayment period. 

By deducting annual debt service require- 
ments from NIBR, equity cash flow is de- 
termined. This amount represents the cash 
available to the equity owner, and is his 
annual return on his investment. Under 
the assumptions made in the study, this in- 
come would be fully sheltered from income 
taxes for both the landmark and the po- 
tential building. 

8. A projection period must be selected 
in estimating the present value of the equity 
cash flow. In this case, that period has 
been chosen to coincide with the mortgage 
term. This choice acknowledges that the 
income expectations of the landmark build- 
ing cannot be projected in perpetuity, but 


TABLE 3. Capitalization of NIBR 


Landmark 
Percent Rate 
Mortgage 80 0875 
Equity 20 1400 


Capitalization Rate* 
Rounded to 


Potential 
Total Percent Rate Total 
.0700 90 .085 .0765 
.0280 10 .110 .0110 
.0980 .0875 
.10, or 1095 .09, or 995 


^ The capitalization rates are used in conjunction with NIBR to estimate value according to the formu- 


la I/R = Value. 


Landmark A --% 501,002/.10 = $ 5,010,000 


Potential 


—$1,816,875/.09 = $20,188,000 


Source: Real Estate Research Corporation, 1972. 
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must be viewed within a reasonable time 
frame. 

The discount rate should be equivalent 
to the rate of interest that a prudent in- 
vestor could expect to receive if the an- 
nuity (equity cash flow) were invested at 
a conservative rate each year. A six per- 
cent rate was selected because it represents 
the current yield on medium-term (eight to 
ten years) U.S. Treasury bonds. 

9. The same rate and term must be used 
in discounting the  reversionary value 
back to present value. The selection of a 
reversionary value must, by the nature of 
the task, be estimated. Nevertheless, re- 
versionary values are used routinely in real 
estate investment analysis since, in consid- 
ering his yield, the real estate investor must 
estimate what he expects annually, plus 
what he expects to receive in a lump sum 
at the end of the projection period. 

10. Present value of equity is the sum of 
both present value of equity cash flow and 
present value of the reversion. The differ- 
ence in these sums for each property repre- 
sents the approximate cost of the preserva- 
tion restriction. 

11. The landmark property’s “before and 
after” value differential must be reduced by 
demolition costs. This amount is estimated 
by multiplying the cost of demolition per 
cubic foot by the ‘number of cubic feet in 
the structure. It varies with the degree of 
difficulty of removal, ranging from 11 to 
18 cents per cubic foot in Chicago. Since 
the sample landmarks appear to pose no 
special demolition problems, their demoli- 
tion costs were estimated at 12 to 13 cents 
per cubic foot. 

12. Finally, the effect of a real estate tax 
reduction must be considered. Properties 
encumbered ‘by preservation restrictions 
should be assessed at a correspondingly 
lower rate under the laws of most states. 
Table 5 indicates that the four landmarks 
suffer a weighted average loss in value of 
about 50 percent of present market value. 
Many assessors, however, are likely to con- 
test this figure. Like lenders and appraisers, 
they tend to assess downtown properties 
essentially on the basis of income potential 
despite the usual statutory direction to use 
the “fair value” standard. The former ap- 
proach, of course, would rule out a tax 
reduction for landmark buildings because 
their rental income is not likely to decline, 
at least over the short and mid-term. On 
the contrary, it may increase due to the 
building’s heightened prestige and the pro- 
tection that designation offers from forced 
relocation as a result of the building’s demo- 
lition. 

It is unlikely, therefore, that a 50 percent 
reduction in assessed valuation would be 
granted for the four landmark buildings. 
On the other hand, a reduction on the order 
of 25 percent might be acceptable to an 
assessor, especially if an intergovernmental 
agreement exists between the landmark 
commission and the assessor’s office. А 
decrease of that magnitude will substantially 
increase the return on the landmark owner’s 


investment by reducing the difference т 
present values between the landmark equity 
position and the possible equity in a larger 
building at the site. Table 6 reflects the 
relation of property taxes to the sample 
landmarks’ effective gross income. Table 7 
summarizes the reduction in damages that 
results from a 25 percent tax reduction on 
these properties. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF LONG-TERM OWNERSHIP 


The Chicago Plan envisages that the preser- 
vation restriction acquired by the city in 
landmark properties will be a permanent 
interest. However, the finite economic and 
physical lives of landmark properties re- 
quire that the city periodically reevaluate 
each property to determine whether its con- 
tinued retention in private ownership re- 
mains feasible. 

After designation of a building that is 
earning its own way, the following phe- 
nomena might be anticipated: 

1. continuation of improvement in its oc- 

cupancy and rental levels; 

2. continuation of profitability due to re- 

duced taxes; 

3. decline in marketability; 

4. decline in market price. 

For the foreseeable future, it is reasonable 
to expect that landmarks will remain com- 
petitive in the marketplace. The two Chi- 
cago landmarks with virtually 100 percent 
occupancy, for example, are likely to con- 
tinue to enjoy satisfactory occupancy levels. 
Owners of the remaining two landmarks 
can spend some of the funds provided by 
the property tax reduction for renovation, 
thereby increasing their buildings’ appeal to 


potential tenants and increasing existing oc- ; 


cupancy levels. 

The marketability of the landmarks will 
decrease. The profit-motivated investor will 
look elsewhere since the landmarks' specula- 
tive value is diminished. In addition to the 
thin tax shelter and modest earnings that 
typify existing landmarks, little potential 
for capital gains attends ownership of these 
buildings. An important hedge against in- 
flation, capital gains prospects figure prom- 
inently in the calculations of real estate 
investors. 

The sales prices of designated landmarks 
will reflect their lack of development po- 
tential. The reduction in value should be 


approximately equal to damages calculated | 


at the time of designation, less an adjust- 
ment for time. Purchasers of landmarks 
who acknowledge their limited speculative 
potential may find their investment quite 
satisfactory for a limited time because the 
income on these buildings may produce a 
high return on a low purchase price. But 
the price these buildings will bring upon 
resale will be low because they remain 
encumbered Бу preservation restrictions. 
Overall yield, therefore, which measures 
both income and reversionary value, proba- 
bly would be nominal. 

While these considerations may deter pur- 
chase or continued ownership of landmarks 
by speculators, they also suggest that non- 
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TABLE 4. Determination of Annual Cash Flow to Equity 


Loan/ Mortgage Debt Annual Cash 
Value Value Amount Factor Service Flow to Equity 
Landmark $ 5,010,000 80% $ 4,008,000 .106080 $ 425,168 $ 75,823 
Potential .20,188,000 9096 18,169,200 .089616 1,628,251 188,624 
TABLE 5. Value of Preservation Restrictions for Four Chicago Landmarks 
Percent of Damages Damages asa 
Total Maximum Present Incurred with Percent of 
Square FAR Market Designation Present 
Landmark Feet Developed Value as Landmark Market Value 
A 295,000 47.2 $5,010,000 $1,813,000 36.2 
B 368,000 43.1 5,920,000 2,977,000 50.3 
с 65,800 58.9 740,000 403,000 54.5 
D 300,000 37.2 5,237,000 3,539,000 67.6 


TABLE 6. Relationship of Property Taxes to Effective Gross Income 


Real Estate Taxes 
as a Percent of 


Effective Real Estate Effective 
Landmark Gross Income Taxes Gross Income 
A $1,358,500 $246,173 18.1 
B 1,573,200 273,345 17.4 
с 333,000 109,444 32.9 
D 1,496,250 299,250 20.0 


TABLE 7. Preservation Restriction Costs per Square Foot of Undeveloped Space 


Costs Incurred with 
Designation as a Landmark 


Unused 
Potential No Tax 
Landmark (sq. ft.) Reduction 
A 330,000 $1,813,000 
B 486,000 2,977,000 
с 45,925 403,000 
D 507,000 3,539,000 
Total 1,368,925 $8,732,000 


Source: Real Estate Research Corporation, 1972. 


Costs as a Percent of 
Present Market Value 


25% Tax No Property 25% Property 
Reduction Tax Reduction Tax Reduction 
$1,107,100 36.2 22.1 
2,193,600 50.3 37.1 
88,900 54.5 12.0 
2,680,700 67.6 51.2 
$6,070,300 


profit organizations may find landmark 
ownership entirely feasible. Two reasons 
prompt this comment. First, initial acquisi- 
tion costs will be severely depressed by the 
preservation restrictions. Second, the low- 
ered reversionary value of the properties is 
likely to play a less significant role in the 
calculations of these organizations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The cost of a preservation restriction is 
essentially a function of two factors: 


1. the relative size of the landmark and 
the replacement building; 

2. the relative return on investment of 
the landmark and the replacement build- 
ing. 


Underlying these elements are four variables 
that are essential to the calculation of this 
cost: market demand for space, zoning, lot 
size, and location. Each influences the dif- 


ferential in building size and in return on 
investment. In combination, they largely 
shape the market inputs, such as rental 
levels, vacancy rates, and the like, that are 
used in calculating preservation costs. 


Market Demand for Space 


Fundamental to the cost question is the 
existence of a healthy market demand for 
new construction in the general vicinity of 
the landmark buildings. Without such de- 
mand, economic pressure for their demo- 
lition would largely vanish. In fact, it is 
probably fair to conclude that preservation’s 
best friend to date has been bad economic 
times. 

Conversely, vigorous demand increases 
land values, thereby introducing the bane 
of preservation—the discrepancy between 
the inflated value of landmark sites and 
the minimum earning potential of landmark 
buildings. No better illustration of this un- 
fortunate cycle can be cited than Chicago 
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itself. The loss of the Garrick Theater and 
Old Stock Exchange and the perilous state of 
its remaining Chicago School landmarks is 
directly attributable to the construction 
boom that Chicago has been experiencing 
since the mid-Fifties. 


Zoning 
Municipal zoning measures also play a key 
role. Given a healthy market for new con- 
struction, their effect can be simply stated: 
the more generous their density allocations 
the greater the cost of the preservation re- 
striction and vice versa. This point is not 
well understood, least of all by the cities 
themselves when they ascribe the loss of 
their landmarks to the supposedly autono- 
mous forces of the private market. The fact 
of the matter is that governmental decisions 
are at least as responsible for landmark at- 
trition as the vicissitudes of the market- 
place. Developers in Chicago and else- 
where do not destroy landmarks because 
they are unrelenting philistines. As ration- 
al investors seeking maximum return on 
the dollar, they do so because this course 
of action is virtually forced upon them by 
the zoning rules that the city itself fixes. 
These rules, therefore, deserve close scru- 
tiny from at least three perspectives. First, 
precisely how do generous zoning provisions 
drive up the costs that the landmark owner 
suffers? Second, what impact do these pro- 
visions have upon other development de- 
cisions that lead eventually to landmark 
attrition as well as to other unfortunate 
urban design consequences? Third, how 
may these rules be modified to facilitate 
rather than frustrate landmark preservation 
under incentive programs such as the Chi- 
cago Plan? 


ALTERNATIVE TECHNIQUES FOR 

ALLOCATING DENSITY 

The generosity of a city’s zoning depends 
upon two factors: the technique by which it 
regulates density and the level at which it 
fixes that density. Most American cities 
regulate density in accordance with one or 


more of the following techniques: envelope | 


zoning, tower coverage zoning, floor area 
ratio (FAR) zoning without bonuses, and 
FAR zoning with bonuses. Envelope zoning, 
the most traditional of these techniques, im- 
poses precise restrictions both on the per- 
missible bulk of a building and on its loca- 
tion on a zoning lot. Typically, it estab- 
lishes minimum front, rear, and side yard 
setbacks, and limits the height of the build- 
ing to a specified number of feet or stories. 
These restrictions in turn limit the number 
of square feet of building space that may 
be built on a lot. 

Tower coverage zoning takes а second 
tack. Limiting neither height nor placement, 
it requires only that the building’s coverage 
of the lot not exceed a stated maximum 
percentage of the lot. Its purpose is to in- 
sure that a specified amount of open space 
will be provided in conjunction with a build- 
ing erected on the lot. A 40 percent tower 
coverage requirement, for example, leaves 


a developer free to construct a building of 
any height anywhere on his lot provided 
that the building covers no more than 40 
percent of the total site. 

FAR zoning without bonuses directly reg- 
ulates the number of square feet permitted 
in a building constructed on the lot, but 
normally allows more design flexibility by 
allowing a number of possible design con- 
figurations. For example, an FAR of ten 
means that a ten-story building can be built 
covering 100 percent of the site; a twenty- 
story building, using 50 percent of the site, 
or a forty-story building, using 25 percent 
of the site. In each of these instances, the 
total number of square feet that the build- 
ing may contain remains constant. 

FAR zoning with bonuses simply adds to 
the foregoing density allocation whatever 
amount of bonus space the developer earns 
by furnishing a specified amenity. If, for 
example, a developer agrees to provide an 
open plaza, thereby increasing public open 
space, he may be permitted to increase his 
FAR from ten (as cited above) to a higher 
figure, thus entitling him to include a 
greater number of square feet of building 
area in his project. 


ZONING AND PRESERVATION COSTS: 

THE CHICAGO EXPERIENCE 

The Chicago zoning ordinance, which em- 
ploys the FAR-with-bonuses technique, repre- 
sents the most detrimental type of zoning 
from the viewpoint of minimizing the value 
of preservation restrictions. It combines 
generous basic FARs with prodigal bonuses. 
The FAR of 16, which prevails in the Loop, 
is among the highest of any city in the 
United States. But the real excitement is 
found in the bonus space allocations. Under 
them it is theoretically possible for the 
owner of а half-block site to double this 
base FAR and build a seventy-four-story 
building containing about 2,500,000 square 
feet. More startling yet, they enable the 
owner of a full-block site to increase his 
FAR from 16 to 39.3, the latter permitting 
a 140-story building with close to 6,000,000 
square feet. For comparison purposes, New 
York's Empire State Building is 102 stories 
tall, contains 2,120,836 square feet, occupies 
a site of 83,860 square feet, and has an FAR 
of 25.3. 

So liberal is Chicago's zoning that it is 
virtually impossible to fix a precise theoret- 
ical maximum for the number of square 
feet that may be built on Loop parcels of a 
half-block or more, and quite difficult to do 
so for smaller lots. As a result, developer- 
owners of larger parcels in the Loop rarely 
build to the limits of the zoning ordinance. 
The cost per square foot for new construc- 
tion rises in proportion to the height of the 
building, becoming impractical before those 
limits are reached. Further, to take ad- 
vantage of the bonus provisions, developers 
would have to construct unusually tall build- 
ings with a relatively small number of 
square feet per floor. The resulting struc- 
tures would be inefficient because a dispro- 
portionate amount of their space would be | 


lost to elevator shafts, utility systems, and 
other non-rentable uses. Hence, in design- 
ing their projects, Chicago developers gener- 
ally strike a balance between the maximum 
that zoning allows and the economics of 
large building construction. 

Three consequences that impinge directly 
on the question of preservation restriction 
costs flow from Chicago-type zoning. First, 
that zoning drives these costs up inordinate- 
ly by opening a huge gap between the size of 
the landmark buildings and the size of their 
potential replacements. For example, Land- 
mark B sits on a 26,400-square-foot lot and 
contains 368,000 interior square feet for an 
effective FAR of 13.9. A replacement build- 
ing taking full advantage of the basic bulk 
allocations and the bonus provisions of Chi- 
cago's ordinance could quite feasibly con- 
tain 854,000 square feet. Its FAR would 
more than double, from 13.9 to 32.3. The 
same point appears in considering the four 
sample landmarks collectively. At present, 
they contain 1,028,800 square feet; their re- 
placement buildings, however, would con- 
tain an estimated 2,397,725 square feet. The 
difference of 1,368,925 square feet between 
these two figures largely accounts for the 
total gross damages tab for the four build- 
ings of $8,732,000. 

Second, Chicago's bonuses both compli- 
cate the calculation of preservation restric- 
tion costs and further increase their amount. 
Consider, for example, the options open to 
a developer who owns a Loop corner lot 
160 by 250 feet with a frontage on two 
streets in a “B6-7” bulk district. That dis- 
trict’s base FAR of 16 could be escalated 
by the following bonuses, among others: 


Bonus 
a. Setback of 20 feet or more on 
each of two streets for all stories 
above grade (bonus of 2.5 per street 
setback) 


b. Setback at ground level—40 feet 
from two streets (bonus of 2.5 times 
open area at ground level divided 
by gross lot area) 


5.0 


1.0 


c. Setback at upper floors above the 
ground floor — 40 feet from two 
streets for (an illustrative) 30 
stories (bonus of .4 times open area 
of each floor divided by gross lot 


area) 4.5 


Total bonuses 10.5 


Which, if any, of these bonuses the devel- 
oper selects rests wholly within his discre- 
tion. But the courts might well find that 
he is entitled to any or all of them as a 
matter of right because Chicago's ordinance 
in no way conditions them upon prior ap- 
proval by city officials. This conclusion 
would be extremely damaging to the city 
should it seek to acquire a preservation re- 
striction through condemnation proceedings. 
Condemnation awards are measured by the 
condemned property’s “highest and best 
use." In the case of Loop parcels, the lat- 


{ег would then be fixed not in relation to 
the parcel’s base FAR alone but in terms 
of that FAR plus such additional bonus 
space as seems reasonable in light of cur- 
rent market demands for office space. 

In consequence, the size of the replace- 
ment buildings for the four sample sites 
(or for any others in a district in which 
bonuses are applicable) may not be deter- 
minable simply by multiplying the square 
footage of the site by the base FAR of 16. 
Instead, a much larger size may have to be 
fixed on the basis of an estimate that con- 
siders the individual site’s configuration as 
well as typical developer requirements as 
to overall building size, square feet of build- 
ing space per floor, and total floor area. 
This technique was used in arriving at the 
size of the replacement buildings for the 
four sample sites. 

Third, bonus zoning as practiced in Chi- 
cago may also increase costs by adding a 
substantial assemblage premium to the cal- 
culation in cases where speculators own both 
the landmark site and adjoining land at the 
time the restriction is acquired. These cases 
may not be infrequent because the relative- 
ly smaller size of many landmark sites 
makes them prime targets for inclusion in 
land assemblages. Bonus zoning encourages 
assemblage—and therefore landmark de- 
molition—because bonuses can be employed 
to greater advantage on larger holdings. 
The number of square feet that can be built 
on a given parcel under the bonus system 
rises geometrically in proportion to lot size. 
In addition, large sites afford greater flexi- 
bility in providing the setbacks and open 
space required for the bonuses. Finally, 
enough lot area for efficient construction re- 
mains on these sites after deductions for 
setbacks and open space. 


LAND ASSEMBLY AND THE LOW-DENSITY USE 


Zoning ordinances that allocate density 
under the FAR-with-bonuses technique be- 
gan to appear in American cities in the late 
1950s and early 1960s. The results attribut- 
able to them since then have been mixed. 
In many instances, the plazas, arcades, and 
other facilities that they encouraged have 
enhanced the amenity levels of the urban 
downtown, particularly when the bonuses al- 
loted for these facilities were held to rea- 
sonable levels. Regrettably, however, many 
cities have awarded premium space profli- 
gately. Worse still, they have been so daz- 
zled by the prospect of open space amenities 
that they have ignored the havoc that an 
untamed bonus system can wreak upon 
other types of amenities deserving of equal 
or greater consideration. 
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The chief victim of this shortsightedness 
has been the low-density use located on the 
smaller downtown parcel. Landmarks are 
of course a prime illustration, but hardly the 
only one. Because generous space alloca- 
tions can best be exploited only on larger 
parcels, the small parcel use is the first to 
go when the real estate market begins to 
heat up. As a result, bonuses have largely 
accounted for the frenzied land assembly 
maneuvers of downtown speculators whose 
concern for the buildings or uses occupying 
the parcels targeted for redevelopment goes 
no further than the expense of their de- 
molition. 

Accounts of the unhappy consequences of 
insensitively administered zoning bonus pro- 
grams tell the story graphically. Writing of 
the impact of New York City’s zoning bonus 
program upon that city’s redeveloped Sixth 
Avenue, Ada Louise Huxtable grimaced: 
“The zoning is a failure in urbanistic terms 
—or how a city looks and works. The zon- 
ing, combined with the rising cost of land 
and building, has been the definitive factor 
in driving out the small enterprises, the 
shops, restaurants and services that make 
New York a decent and pleasurable place 
in which to live and work. In their place 
is a cold parade of standard business struc- 
tures set back aimlessly from the street on 
blank plazas that ignore each other.” 

Predictably, Chicago’s bonus system also 
gets poor marks. Its impact upon develop- 
ment within the Loop was described as fol- 
lows in a study co-authored by the present 
writer: 

It is from [the zoning bonus] provisions in 

[Chicago's zoning] ordinance that the pres- 

sure arises to merge properties in the Cen- 

tral Business District in order to create 
large lots with multiple street frontages 
which can benefit from them. This pres- 
sure in itself has imposed burdens on cer- 
tain landmark structures and has driven 
from the Loop a host of small merchants 
and service businesses which are sorely 
missed. It has also tended to render un- 
competitive the smaller office building and 
commercial structure which might other- 
wise have been built in the downtown 
area by pushing land values upward and 
by limiting the development potential of 
smaller sites as compared to larger ones. 
While many people in the real estate field 
prefer block-front structures for esthetic 
as well as for economic reasons, there is 
little question that these structures do 
tend to reduce the diversity and vitality 
of downtown streets and to reduce the 
general convenience and attractiveness of 
the ordinary office worker’s day by reduc- 


ing shopping opportunities and service fa- 
cilities. The long range benefits of elimi- 
nating the small retailer, shoe repair man, 
tailor shop, book store and loft-type busi- 
ness from the Central Area economy also 
appear somewhat doubtful. 

The point of these comments is not that 
bonuses should be banished from the mu- 
nicipal zoning ordinance. On the contrary, 
bonuses are a milestone in the struggle of 
cities to achieve greater leverage over pri- 
vate land use decisions that vitally affect 
community goals. There have been enough 
success stories in the use of bonuses to date, 
moreover, to render absurd the notion that 
bonuses are evil per se. Rather, the chal- 
lenge is to see to it that bonuses are used 
more discerningly to insure that in the trade- 
off of space for amenity the city—and the 
public interest—will come out at least as 
well as the developer or perhaps, even bet- 
ter. The Chicago Plan affords а fertile 
device for achieving this result. 


Lot Size 

Because the three principal ways in which 
lot size affects the costs question have al- 
ready been reviewed in the zoning discus- 
sion, its role need only be summarized here. 
First, lot size plays a key part in determin- 
ing the permitted size of a project, whether 
under the envelope, tower coverage, or FAR 
bulk regulation techniques. Second, it strong- 
ly influences whether or not a given project 
will include bonus space (where bonuses 
are available), since the premiums granted 
for setbacks and other open space amenities 
are feasible only on lots of sufficient mini- 
mum size, Finally, it offers a useful index 
for gauging whether any given parcel is 
likely to come under pressure for inclusion 
in a land assemblage or whether the parcel 
will itself serve as the site for a new project. 


Location 


The value of real estate depends in large 
measure upon its location. The extremely 
high costs recorded for the preservation re- 
strictions on the four sample landmarks re- 
flect the location of these buildings in the 
central business district of a major metro- 
politan area. Even within a central business 
district, however, different locations have 
varying effects upon real estate values as 
determined by the local market. Thus, 
properties located only a block apart may 
have significantly different land values. 


Other Variables 

Other important variables include interest 
rates, mortgage terms, vacancy rates, and 
the expectations of equity holders. Be- 
cause these variables are dependent upon 
normal! fluctuations in the marketplace over 
time, however, their impact on the calcula- 
tion of damages is relative to the point in 
time at which the calculation is made. At 
any one point in time, moreover, these vari- 
ables will hold constant for the cost calcu- 
lations on any landmark building. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Details of Adler and Sullivan's 
Auditorium Building by Richard Nickel. 
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SORTING 
OUT 


SOURCES 


Stanley Tigerman’s search for basics 
in a city that thought it had them all 


“Chicago is not a place. It is an 
idea. You build, you do not 
talk. You work in the privacy 
of your mind—an almost mys- 
tical thing. Chicago is not a 
communicative place. That's 
New York, where there's super- 
communication. That is why, 
I feel the need to exchange ideas, 
I go there." 

The way Stan  Tigerman 
talks here, you would think 
there are no more ideas left in 
Chicago to exchange—which is 
partly true. A lot of architects 
think they have the truth sewn 
up and, to prove it, shut up. 
Tigerman can't, even when he 
isn't saying anything. Не sits 
at a regular drafting board, 
among a lot of other drafting 
boards, defiantly proud of his 
structural details—''T'm a drafts- 
man, damn it.” Looking out of 
a simple office in Two Illinois 
Center (by the Office of Mies 
van der Rohe) toward One Il- 
linois Center (by the Office of 
Mies van der Rohe), he con- 
templates the structural disci- 
pline every Chicago architect is 
heir to—that "almost mystical 
thing." 

Obviously, then, it is not either 
Chicago or New York. It is 
both. And he attempts to bridge 
the gulf between these architec- 
tural galaxies. 

Over the years he has woven 
friendships, leading to a rap- 
prochement within himself, at 
least between forces, locally and 
on the East Coast, the forces 
he has grappled with in seeking 
out a resolution. 

The reasons he has assumed 
this mediative role are partly 
found in his architectural train- 
ing. А native Chicagoan, he 
spent one abortive year at MIT, 
stubbornly opened an office at 
the age of 19, did a hitch in the 
Navy and various Chicago arch- 
itectural offices (including 
SOM), became a licensed archi- 
tect in Illinois, and then went 
brazenly to Раш Rudolph’s 
Yale in 1959, announcing that he 
intended to wrap the whole 
thing up in a year. Actually, 
it took two. He got his B. 
Arch. in 1960, his M. Arch. 
in 1961, working in Rudolph’s 
office while studying. Jacquelin 
Robertson was at Yale then and 
while a guest critic at Cornell, 
Tigerman came to know Colin 
Rowe and later Kenneth Framp- 
ton, Robert Slutsky and the New 
York Five. Thus he was ex- 
posed to a wide spectrum of 
theory — much of it seemingly 


disruptive to the Miesian cos- 
mos in which most Chicago 
architects move. 

Tigerman doesn't mind when 
he is called an outsider by the 
Chicago architectural establish- 
ment. In fact, there are times 
when such attitudes can be 
charming. The wife of one 
prominent colleague once came 
up to him at a reception and 
looking a little perplexed, said, 
“You work in a Mies building, 
and you have Mies chairs but 
. . . but, you're not a Mies ar- 
chitect." 

His reverence for the Chi- 
cago School is too strong for 
him to be called an iconoclast, 
which the lady fell just short of 
implying. And indeed he isn't. 
In small and medium size hous- 
ing—projects such as Pickwick 
Village, Woodlawn Gardens in 
Chicago, the Ile des Soeurs 
townhouses in Montreal and the 
Vollen House in Wisconsin—he 
has created living environments 
which are well thought out and 
carefully detailed. To Tigerman, 
attention to the hidden details 
which make buildings endure is 
a characteristic of Chicago arch- 
itects in general, a craftsman- 
like approach and concern for 
well-made buildings which is al- 
most 19th century in its scrupu- 
lous observance. 

Instant Stadium, Instant City, 
Floating Resort Complex, Urban 
Matrix — grandiose megastruc- 
tures are the other side of Tiger- 
man's ordering of reality, and 
the side which is least local in 
spirit. Characteristic of the in- 
tellectual climate of the Sixties, 
these are partly the result of 
Tigerman's intense study of 
what he calls the ‘‘six most basic 
figures concerned with man's 
orthogonal pre-conceptions: the 
square, rectangle, cruciform, pin- 
wheel, linked figures and 102- 
enge," which he discussed in an 
essay in Leonardo, Formal Gen- 
erators of Structure. 

Tigerman visualizes these fig- 
ures as symmetrical linear con- 
figurations. Progressively trans- 
formed into three-dimensional 
crystalline structures, he then 
translates separate or grouped 
crystalline formations into either 
Sculptures or mixed-use mega- 
structures. This megavision, as 
most architects', has something 
of Saul Steinberg's surrealist 
view of the world in which both 
microscopic and normal scales 
are  gigantically enlarged to 
serve some purpose and, in the 
process, make a point. 


Boardwalk. Top left: perspective elevation 
of facade. At ground floor level commer- 
cial space flanks lobby which contains 
elevators and stairway to third floor plaza. 
Far left: ground floor plan. Middle left: 


plaza level containing restaurant, 


laundry 


and swimming pool. Bottom left: typical 
floor of apartments. Right: projected de- 
tail of facade structural grid and apart- 


PLAN OF RESTAURANT AT PLAZA DECK 
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HOUSE BY LAKE. Above: plan 1. indoor pool; 2 entrance; 3 garage; 4 laundry; 5 
catch-all; 6 maid’s room; 7 family room; 8 bedroom; 9 kitchen; 10 dining room; 11 
living room; 12 study; 13 pool dressing room. Left: site plan, entrance at top lake at 
bottom. 


Entrance side toward maid’s room and observatory. 


Entrance side toward indoor pool and master bedroom. 
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Wil Tigerman’s “Instants” re- 
main fantasy products of the 
feverish Sixties, when  Archi- 
gram Cities stalked the country- 
side and New York was to be 
domed by Bucky and then 
wrapped by Christo? Consider- 
ing Tigerman’s drive, the bet is 
that an "Instant" could be built 
somewhere. But having de- 
signed them, published them, 
and even promoted them, he 
can now ask should they be 
built and, apparently, he has. 

For as he continued to ex- 
plore these six constituents of 
form, a deeper maturity and 
morphology emerged — the un- 
derstanding that big points are 
usually made slowly, not in- 
stantly, and that they are often 
best made by doing small things 
very well. 


BOARDWALK: ARCHETYPES, 
VERTICAL CAPITALISM AND 
THE VENTURI GANG 


Boardwalk is Tigerman’s cri- 
tique of the Chicago skeleton 
frame and a test of his theory 
of Vertical Capitalism. Веіп- 
forced concrete, 28-stories, mod- 
erate income, mixing commercial 
space, parking, 150 studios 200 
one-bedroom apartments, Board- 
walk came in at $16 per gross 
square foot. 

Tigerman defines the skeleton 
frame as both structure and 
space—a matrix emerging from 
grid plan of, he insists, the only 
true American city of the late 
19th Century. The Chicago 


frame was that grid raised ver- 
tically—flung into the sky. 

“The skeleton frame is the 
best example of field theory 
architecture over and against 
the compositional theory,” he 
notes. 

In using the skeleton frame for 
Boardwalk, Tigerman is doing 
combat with the archetypal Chi- 
cago tradition—William Le Bar- 
on Jenney, to Mies van der 
Rohe, to their successors—ques- 
tioning Mies’ interpretation of 
the skeleton frame because, he 
feels, that Mies did not express 
the frame’s inherent nature as 
both a structural and spatial 
matrix. Mies made the planar 
definers of space non-structural. 
His major divergence from a 
matrix interpretation was his 
articulation of the corners where 
he confirmed the two-dimension- 
al skin of each facade. He fur- 
ther suppressed the essential 
character of the frame by em- 
phasizing vertical members. 

Tigerman has seized the op- 
portunity in Boardwalk to make 
his own interpretation. The 
three lower floors of public and 
commercial services form a base 
for the 25 stories of apartments 
above. The shops of the ground 
floor are separated by a parking 
level from the third-level plaza 
deck with its restaurants, swim- 
ming pool and tennis courts. 
Tigerman's restrained exposition 
of the Chicago frame in the 
apartment floors stresses a visu- 
al equality between horizontal 
and vertical members. Though 


Luke side toward study and master bedroom. 
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emphasis is given to the vertical 
members by higher relief, the 
entablature at the top of the 
building affirms the structural 
continuum of the frame. 

In the openings, Tigerman has 
played a minor key variation of 
the Chicago tripartite window. 
Internally, the focus of each 
apartment is Mies' 20 by 20 foot 
living-dining room. Formally, 
Boardwalk is a winnowing of 
elements from Mies and his pre- 
decessors’ interpretations of the 
frame. 

As an experiment in Vertical 
Capitalism, Boardwalk is a dis- 
count copy of those nouveau 
riche high-rises which make up 
that wall of conspicuous con- 
sumption pressing against Lake 
Michigan. Boardwalk is dis- 
creetly distant so the tenants 
of Sandburg Village will never 
have to know the awful truth: 
They could get much the same 
for less money. 

As Tigerman points out the 
vertical structure of American 
Capitalism requires that innova- 
tions in architecture be intro- 
duced at the top of the economic 
tree. Only after acceptance has 
been won there, will the middle 
and lower income groups suc- 
cessively accept these innova- 
tions in less expensive versions. 

Prefabrication in American 
housing has been a victim of 
mis-reading or blind ignorance 
of this economic law according 
to Tigerman. When Operation 
Breakthrough began in the Six- 
ties, the Washington bureaucrats 


mistakenly tied prefabrication to 
mass housing for low-income 
groups, especially the Blacks. 
The Blacks would have none of 
it because of their experience 
with mobile classrooms and 
minimal FHA standards in wel- 
fare housing. Therefore  pre- 
fabricated D-4 housing failed. 
If it had been constructed at 
$60-$70 per square foot on Lake 
Shore Drive in Chicago or East 
End in New York, Tigerman be- 
lieves prefabrication would have 
acquired the prerequisite chic to 
be accepted by those lower on 
the financial tree. 

The Venturi Gang, as Tiger- 
man calls them, has been suc- 
cessful in having their ideas and 
concepts spread from Laguna 
Beach to Far Rockaway via the 
filler down system. Their pop 
vernacular architecture, a cross 
between The Last Picture Show 
and American Graffiti, at first 
expressed in luxury vacation 
houses and faculty clubs has 
turned up in discount shopping 
centers and low income housing. 

Tigerman criticizes the Gang 
for mouthing egalitarianism 
while glorifying the slow and 
expensive ten-penny nail and 
gypsum board approach to hous- 
ing. He does not begrudge the 
skilled construction man (the 
capitalist laborer in his par- 
lance), or his $10 to $20 per 
hour for what he does. How- 
ever this slow and cumbersome 
construction system, which has 
only minimal quality control, 
cannot respond quickly enough 


Lake side toward bedrooms. 
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KINO PLAZA. Top: elevation of facade. 
Above: projection of plaza with parking 
for 575 cars. Right: detail of facade show- 
ing placement of signs for retail stores. 
Page 13; plan of stores and arcade, 
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to the demands for housing, 
even if the government were 
willing to underwrite the effort. 
The fact that luxury vacation 
houses and mobile home pro- 
duction will probably be the 
only two sectors of the housing 
industry to rise in volume dur- 
ing 1974 suggests that Tiger- 
man’s theory of how prefabri- 
cation and Vertical Capitalism 
are related should be examined 
more closely. 

Boardwalk is his effort to 
translate an architectural vo- 
cabulary previously reserved for 
luxury high-rises to quality mid- 
dle-income housing. 


HARLOW BY THE LAKE 


Using off-the-shelf components, 
Tigerman has designed this glass 
and aluminum house for a site 
on Lake Michigan near Chicago. 
For $30 per square foot he has 
brought in 7,600 square feet in- 
cluding five bedrooms, an indoor 
swimming pool and an astro- 
nomical observatory. 

At first glance the house ap- 
pears similar to the work of the 
New York Five, but a closer 
look reveals other input. Indus- 
trial materials are brought to- 
gether with the taut economy 
and precision of airplane fabri- 
cation in the 1930’s. Tigerman's 
use of sheet metal recalls Neu- 
tras all-steel Von Sternberg 
house of 1936, though the 
curved compartments may be 
an oblique reference to the 
Chareau's Maison de Verre in 
Paris. Repetition of quarter- 
and half-arcs throughout the 
plan reinforces a sense of inter- 
changeability of parts and im- 
minent shift of interior spaces 
into new configurations. How- 
ever, the different textures of 
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the interior floors and the ex- 
terior paving deny that flexibil- 
ity and lock all elements into 
a Synthetic Cubist delineation. 

When completed, the house 
will recall the cool, racy but 
metallic elegance of Jean Har- 
low.  Tigerman's goal is to 
achieve prefabrication through 
available ready-made compo- 
nents. It is the same off-the- 
shelf philosophy which Charles 
Eames applied in his Santa Mon- 
ica house, but Tigerman has 
chosen a different image, one 
associated with the Long Island 
houses of the Five. In one 
sense it is a literal translation 
of the phrase ‘machine for living’ 
—a Duchamp argument from a 
Corbusian premise. 


KINO PLAZA: 
WALL IN THE DESERT 


Mo-town strips call for а traf- 
fic stopping image in shopping 
centers as well as a flexible in- 
terior space that can be re-ar- 
ranged according to changing 
needs. Kino Plaza, starting con- 
struction this June in Tucson, 
Arizona will do exactly that. 
900 feet of wall facade and 90,- 
000 square feet of interior space 
is a bargain at $15 per square 


foot, exactly what the Haven 
Development Corp. paid for 
Kino. 

Keyhole shaped two - story 


openings (Mexican Indian fer- 
tility symbols), spaced every 
15 feet, give access to the gal- 
lery ala rue de Revoli which 
Stands before the stores. In- 
stead of large exterior signs, 
Tigerman has inserted repetitive 
signs in the upper part of the 
keyholes to achieve а flicker- 
fusion effect. These are ap- 
portioned according to the own- 
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ers' interior space. The wall 
gives no inkling of the interior 
space. It is an isolated ele- 
ment reminiscent of the Old 
West false front street, but it 
also refers to the Spanish-Amer- 
ican vernacular architecture of 
the Southwest. 

Its isolation beside the high- 
way in the desert will give Kino 
Plaza a surreal  mirage-like 
character of a misplaced gigantic 
object like Hans Hollein's air- 
craft carrier in a field, although 
this project will be liberally 
sprinkled with lush tropical 
plants from the client’s nursery. 
In the wall Tigerman has used 
a limited budget wisely—to get 
the biggest bang for the price, 
up front where it counts. 

He once commented on the 
historicism of eastern eclectics, 
knowing full well that, in times 
past, many had ended up work- 
ing in Chicago: "It's not so 
bad being an eclectic, if by that 
one means the logical extension 
of pragmatic ideas developed in 
sequence by man." 

Tigerman is eclectic and a 
pragmatist. He is similar to the 
Chicago painters and sculptors 
(he is one) whom art critic 
Franz Schulz characterizes as 
anti-mainstream—except he is 
trying to divert the mainstream 
into more protean (if still prag- 
matic) channels. 

This pluralistic approach may 
well be one of the more disci- 
plined in a town where “disci- 
pline,” in other hands, has be- 
come a pat, predictable formula 
—often devoid of the mystery 
which Root, Sullivan and, in- 
deed, Mies felt so strongly. 
While the patriarch's off-spring 
continue to produce, Tigerman's 
attitudes embody the subtle, sig- 
nificant stirring of values going 
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on in Chicago—a feeling reluc- 
tantly admitted by many of his 
colleagues that another main- 
Stream is surfacing, that new 
forces are shifting the geography 
Mies mapped. Having saved 
himself a lot of theoretical back- 
filling, Stanley Tigerman should 
be able to keep his footing as 
the shifts begin. 

—ROBERT COOMBS 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Boardwalk (a 28 story, 450 D.U. FHA 
221-4 (4) Apt. Bldg), 4333 North 
Clarendon- Avenue, Chicago, illinois. 
Owner: City Centrum Corporation 
William Р. Thompson, President). 
Architect: Stanley Tigerman & Asso- 
Ciates. Job Captain: John Haley. En- 
gineers: Cohen - Barretto - Marchertas 
(Structural; Wallace and Migdal, Inc. 
(Mechanical); Wallace & Migdal, Inc. 
(Electrical). Interior Designer: Stanley 
Tigerman & Associates. Contractors: 
L.B.C., Inc. (General); Nadolna Broth- 
ers and Midwest Enterprise (Mechani- 
cal); Climatemp, Inc. and Thomas 
Gibson, Inc. Other: Fred Teitelbaum 
Construction Co. (Concrete). Building 
Area: 526,045 sq. ft. Construction 
Cost: $8,400,000. (For a listing of key 
Products used in this building, see 
Page 104.) 


Kino Plaza (a one-story shopping cen- 
ter), Tucson, Arizona. Owner: Haven 
Development Corporation of Arizona 
(Bennet Greenwald, President). Job 
Captain: John Haley. Engineers: Ray 
Beebe (Structural); Wallace & Migdal 
(Mechanical & Electrical). Landscape 
Architect: Guy Greene. Contractors: 
Haven Development Corp. Building 
Area: 90,000 sq. ft. Construction Cost: 
$1,350,000. (For a listing of key 
products used in this building, see 
раве 104.) 


Single Family House, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Name and address withheld at own- 
er's request). Architect: Stanley 
Tigerman & Associates. Job Captain: 
Anthony = Saifuku. Engineer: Ray 
Beebe. Landscape Architect: Joe Karr 
& Associates. Contractor: Midwest 
Architectural Metals (skin). Building 
Area: 7,600 sq. ft. Construction Cost: 
$225,000. (For a listing of key prod- 
ucts used in this building, see page 
104.) 
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CHICAGO FRAME-UP 


From the city that gave you stringent structures in the nineties 
and scheming swindlers in the thirties 
comes the synthesis of two styles in Illinois Center 


New found “land” over railroad 
tracks, roads, and highways 
often offers undreamed of possi- 
bilities for multi-use develop- 
ments in built-up urban centers. 
Because of their generous 
girth and convenient locations, 
these air rights properties hold 
out the hope to the design pro- 
fessions as potential physical 
embodiments of current plan- 
ning and design ideals.  Para- 
digms for posterity. 

Such is the case with Illinois 
Center, the 83-acre parcel over 
the Illinois Central railroad beds 
between Chicago's Loop апа 
Lake Michigan. 

This waterfront site, bounded 
on the north by the Chicago 
River, the east by Michigan 
Avenue and the south by Ran- 
dolph Street, could be developed 
with all the good intentions of 
the day, planners and archi- 
tects have opined: A mixture 
of incomes and races could live 
there in low- and medium-rise 
structures and work there in of- 
fices near the downtown core. 
Retail, cultural and recreational 
facilities could tie the develop- 
ment together and to the water- 
front. The clustering of func- 
tions, activities, building types 
and building heights would 


create a special urban milieu, 
while still allowing easy visual 


and physical access to broad 
stretches of lakefront. And there 
would be no cars. 

But naturally such dreams 
don’t account for private owner- 
ship of air rights, profit motives, 
political clout. In the face of 
such measures, these utopian 
schemes are fated to suffer 
dusty deaths on library shelves. 

What is being built now on the 
site by joint developers Illinois 
Center Corp. (a subsidiary of 
Illinois Central Industries which 
owns Illinois Central Railroad) 
and Metropolitan Structures, is, 
true enough, a multi-use devel- 
opment. Because much of its 
future physiognomy is shrouded 
in secrecy (due to “open-ended” 
planning) the outcome of the 
development can only be postu- 
lated from the statistics released 
by the developers and from the 
first grouping of buildings go- 
ing up. Utopia it ain’t. 

Nine million sq. ft. of office 
space, 17,500 unsubsidized dwell- 
ing units, 1,250,000 sq. ft. of re- 
tail space, 4,500 hotel rooms and 
16,000 or more parking slots will 
be built over the tracks in three 
phases during a 15 to 20 year 
period. The buildings will sit on 
a multi-layered podium rising 53 
feet above grade. The platform 
structure, made from poured-in- 
place concrete deck and col- 


CHICAGO RIVER 


umns, will consist of three main 
vehicular levels: the lowest for 
service vehicles; the middle level 
for major through-traffic con- 
necting to Lower Wacker Drive 
and Randolph Street; and the 
upper level for local traffic and 
building entrances. Intermediate 
levels in the podium accommo- 
date parking and other services. 
For example, right below the 
plaza level, a major pedestrian 
arcade with retail facilities is 
projected. 

Two open spaces are planned, 
a six-acre plaza on the top level 
of the platform, and a four-acre 
esplanade along the Chicago 
River, which will border the low- 
est level of the platform struc- 
ture (eight feet above grade). 

The Office of Mies van der 
Rohe and Solomon, Cordwell, 
Buenz & Associates have been 
selected as master planners for 
the development. They say there 
is no master plan. The devel- 
opers too claim that no master 
plan truly exists, since they pre- 
fer flexible incremental planning 
instead. Yet from the buildings 
that are already standing on the 
site—the 30-story Illinois Center 
One and Two by the Office of 
Mies van der Rohe, the Hyatt 
Regency Chicago Hotel by A. E. 
Epstein and Sons, and the 54- 
story 742-unit Harbor Point con- 
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dominiums by Solomon, Cord- 
well, Buenz & Associates still 
under construction—one can see 
a familiar formula emerging: 
towers in a park, only this time, 
towers on a podium. 

These buildings, along with 
the new 80-story Standard Oil 
tower, the 40-story Outer Drive 
East Apartments (built in 1964) 
and the Prudential Building dat- 
ing from the 1950’s, relate to 
each other in a too predictable 
grid arrangement. 

Reinforcing this pattern is a 
zoning ordinance allowing the 
Floor Area Ratio of 14:1 (the 
ratio of the total square footage 
in a building to the square foot- 
age of the site) and a net de- 
velopment quota per acre of 40 
to 45 percent. The FAR of 14 can 
be averaged out over the site, 
so that the apartment buildings 
are given an FAR of 12, and the 
office buildings 18. No wonder 
the critics cavil—a sense of deja 
vu persists, but it’s too early for 
nostalgia. 

Whether Illinois Center will 
give Chicago the image it desires 
of city-as-mecca-of-urban-life re- 
mains to be seen. But it will no 
doubt bring in the expected dol- 
lars—$37 million in property 
taxes annually, $22 million in 
apartment and hotel rentals, 
$26.5 million in retail sales and 


The very obsolete site plan, left, de- 
signed in 1969, seems to be the near- 
est thing to an overall idea of the 
development that has been released. 
Changes have already taken place in 
the projected building configuration 
and will continue, judging from 
studies оп page 79. lllinois Center 
has no fixed master plan say the 
developers and master planners (Of- 
fice of Mies van der Rohe, Solomon, 
Cordwell, Buenz & Associates and 
Land Design Research). The first 
buildings finished (aerial photo, op- 
posite) indicate, however that the 
basic grid scheme land use pattern, 
and tower on podium configuration 
has not altered. The photograph 
shows nearly finished Standard Oil 
tower, One and Two Illinois Center in 
close grouping with the Hyatt Re- 
gency Hotel at the rear, and the 
almost completed Harbor Point con- 
dominiums next to previously existing 
Outer Drive East apartments. 
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$133,000 in city sales taxes. 

If economic success overrides 
any other desired impressions, 
at least the resulting image will 
depict a true Chicago style—one 
based on profit, financial interest 
and economic gain, with a dash 
of owners’ self-proclaimed good 
intentions. 

In his article, “Chicago 
Frame,” architectural critic and 
historian Colin Rowe argues that 
Chicago School architects, in de- 
veloping their sparing, straight- 
forward architecture, owed less 
to theory devised by themselves 
than to economic constraints 
dictated by the speculator. And 
as Rowe points out, “However 
rational their structure and how- 
ever immaculate their form, it is 
hard to represent it as the re- 
sponse to any very adequately 
acceptable notion of society.” 

In peering from the present 
situation to Chicago’s exemplary 
past, it would seem that besides 
economic constraints deciding 
the future of such grandiose 
schemes as Illinois Center, now 
there is an added element—his- 
torical context. The success of 
client-architect interactions in 
generating a specific and signifi- 
cant kind of architecture 70 
years ago conceivably colors 
those interactions today. 

And at present, the products 
of that interaction have as little 
to do with the notions of so- 
ciety as they did in the past. 
Yet of course there’s a big dif- 
ference between the commercial 
buildings of Chicago in the 
1890’s and a planned urban de- 
velopment in the 1970’s. That 
dissimilarity can be measured in 
potential impact on its users at 
one level, and the city as a 
whole at another. 

The dissimilarity is also archi- 
tectural: Rowe commented that 
the Chicago School buildings 
were scarcely in any deliberate 
and overt sense cultural sym- 
bols.” 

This isn’t so today. Glass 
and steel towers have long been 
appropriated as corporate sym- 
bols, aided and abetted by the 
flowering of the Second Chicago 
School. A Mies building has be- 
come very much a signifier of 
power and success. And over 
the years, the straightforward- 
ness and honesty seen in the 
fusion of the architecture and 
technology of the Chicago 
School have slowly been sub- 
verted into structural manner- 
ism and technologies of tall con- 
struction. Even so, corporate 
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clients may still turn to a neo- 
Beaux Arts esthetic from the 
east for their corporate symbols, 
much the way Chicago business- 
men turned to East Coast Beaux 
Arts architects to design their 
exposition pavilions in 1893. 
How else could one explain 
Standard Oil of Indiana hiring 
Edward Durell Stone to design 
its 1,136-foot-high marble-clad 
monolith at the edge of Illinois 
Center? 

But blaming the parties most 
directly involved—the developers 
out to maximize their dollar in- 
vestment; the architects who 
comply with their economically 
based directives—doesn't really 
help any one to learn from the 
situation (it only makes you 
feel good). Indeed, Illinois Cen- 
ter, once the landscape of de- 
sire for visionary city planners, 
now the metaphor for unmiti- 
gated historical forces that 
helped shape the real landscape, 
can also be viewed as a learning 
model for future action, It is, 
after all, a microcosm of many 
of the larger planning issues 
now facing Chicago 

Illinois Center's outcome has 
introduced questions about the 
kind of planning approach 
needed for a project of this size 
—open-ended ог explicit and 
closed; the sort of development 
that should occur on a lake- 
front parcel adjoining down- 
town; the type of project that 
would best serve the city; and 
the kind of density justified by 
this site and its location. Re- 
lated to these specific issues are 
broader questions concerning the 
process of land valuation, 
whether ownership of air rights 
should be publicly or privately 
controlled, and how much the 
public should be involved in deci- 
sions affecting large parcels of 
land in urban areas. 

Open-ended planning can be 
rationalized by developers be- 
cause of the number of years it 
takes for a project of this size 
to come to fruition. Anything 
can happen. One of the unfore- 
seen circumstances that occurred 
since IC Industries first began 
planning this venture was the 
adjustment upward of taxes on 
large apartment projects. Spec- 
ulation has it that one of the 
original developers, Jupiter 
Corp. backed out in 1971 be- 
cause of the changes in taxes, 
along with high interest rates 
and the long lead time for a 
project of this size. Uncertain- 
ties in market conditions also 


explain why Illinois Center Corp. 
and Metropolitan Structures 
formed a joint venture and de- 
cided to hang loose in terms of 
master planning. Then too, be- 
cause of the high tax rate on 
developed property, ironically it 
is to the developer’s interest to 
hold onto undeveloped land. 

This inability to predict the 
future weakens the attractive- 
ness of HUD’s Title VII aid for 
"new town in town" schemes, 
asserts Anthony Downs, econ- 
omist and the Chairman of the 
Real Estate Research Corpora- 
tion. To apply for federal aid 
on public services grants and 
guaranteed loans, the developer 
has to present a detailed 20-year 
plan embracing economic factors 
such as potential market and 
type of ownership. 

On the other hand, open-ended 
planning is still considered by 
many to hinder the marketabil- 
ity of a project. Paradoxically, 
back in 1965, Downs' own com- 
pany, Real Estate Research 
Corp. presented this view in a 
report submitted to Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill and C. F. Mur- 
phy Associates, who in turn 
were working on an air rights 
proposal for Jupiter, Metropoli- 
tan Structures, and Illinois Cen- 
ter Corp. (Their report, with 
some funding from the city of 
Chicago, was published as the 
“Lakefront Development Plan” 
by the Chicago Central Area 
Committee and the Chicago 
Community Trust in 1966.) 

In this report, Real Estate 
Research argued that an open- 
ended high-density development 
would be more difficult to rent 
than a physically integrated 
scheme. They also asserted that 
the slow rate of absorption on 
a high-density project prolongs 
the period in which no income is 
received on portions of the land, 
thus affecting current market 
value. Апа because studies 
showed that, even when com- 
pleted, a high density project 
would not have the same attrac- 
tion as a lower density one, Real 
Estate Research recommended a 
density of 10 FAR, certainly 
lower than the 14 FAR density 
Illinois Central had been talking 
about. It is said, this lower 
density recommendation used by 
SOM and C. F. Murphy in their 


own  tower-on-a-podium рго- 
posal effectively quashed any 
expectations—of which there 


were many—of being selected 
as master planners for the air 
rights. (After the report was 
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One Illinois Center, top, а 30-story 
building completed in 1970 by the 
Office of Mies van der Rohe is now 
closely flanked by Two Illinois Center 
by the same office and the Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, by A. Epstein and 
Sons (above). 


A slightly outdated Plaza level site plan, top, shows general relationships of 
One Illinois Center (1) Two Illinois Center (2) and the Hyatt Regency House (3). 
The Concourse Plan (level below the plaza), below, shows Three and Four 
Mlinois Center (4 and 5), the three-level pedestrian walkway (6) retail facilities 
(7) pedestrian bridge (8). 
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Michigan Avenue entry (section А-А, above) links to main pedestrian concourse 


(section B-B, below). 
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released, the developers talked 
as if they had never initiated 
the study in 1963.) 

Nevertheless Anthony Downs 
today sides with the higher 
density development, owing to 
recent economic changes. Not 
only have taxes risen, along with 
interest rates, but so has the 
cost of construction and land 
values. 

High land values result from 
two related problems of land 
economics, Downs explains—the 
outdated method of valuing land 
and the fragmented ownership 
of land parcels downtown. 
Every time a 100-story building 
goes up, the prices of the lots 
nearby go up accordingly—as if 
every prospective buyer is plan- 
ing to build another 100 
story building—even if the mar- 
ket can’t absorb it. 

Because the developer pays 
such a high premium for his 
land, any hint of sacrificing the 
density zoning allows, or a sug- 
gestion to change land use regu- 
lations, makes him catatonic. So 
planning procedures and needed 
zoning changes stay strapped in- 
to the system of land valuation 
and piecemeal ownership. 

With high land values affect- 
ing the sort of construction 
economically viable on this 83- 
acre site, another issue glaringly 
emerges. Can and should this 
property be privately owned and 
sold? Obviously if this land, or 
at least its air rights, were con- 
sidered city-owned, much of the 
problem of how to attract mixed 
income residents in varying den- 
sities would be solved. 

When the Illinois Central Rail- 
road first began selling its air 
rights in the Fifties, a taxpayer’s 
group (later joined by the City 
of Chicago and the State of Illi- 
nois) filed a lawsuit in 1959 
contesting the action. 

Their case rested on the argu- 
ment that the railroad had been 
given the rights in 1852 to use 
a certain stretch of the lake bot- 
tom for its tracks, providing it 
would construct a masonry 
‘breakwater along the edge of 
Lake Michigan. 

Although the railroad had to 
fill in the land for its road bed, 
the breakwater naturally aided 
in the landfill operation. Nor- 
mally land that naturally ac- 
crues to the owner is considered 
by rights his, but ownership of 
land artificially created is in 
doubt. At any rate in 1869, the 
State Legislature, despite heavy 
criticism, bestowed on the rail- 


road full title to the landfill as 
wel as adjoining properties it 
then occupied. 

This statute, the Harbor Act 
of 1869, since then charged as 
being “bought” legislation, was 
eventually repealed in 1873. 
Nevertheless Illinois Central con- 
sidered the 1869 legislation ir- 
revocable and continued to build. 
And it was the 1869 statute that, 
in the last analysis, was upheld 
by the State Supreme Court in 
Illinois in 1966. 

As far as the decision about 
who owned the air rights, the 
court argued for its part that 
the right of the sovereign (gov- 
ernment) was automatically re- 
linquished since they had not 
claimed use of the air rights 
over the past 50 years. Some 
lawyers involved in the case 
weren’t very satisfied with this 
logic, and maintain that close 
personal ties again helped Illi- 
nois Central. 

But if there were some deals 
made, it didn't end there. After 
the lawsuit was won by Illinois 
Central, the City's Department 
of Development and Planning 
began working with the devel- 
opers to draw up guidelines for 
the air rights project. Under 
planned development resolutions 
of 1948 and 1958 any new de- 
velopment is subject to approval 
by the city's planning depart- 
ment. Аз of 1962, air rights 
properties qualify for these 
planned development laws that 
establish land uses, distances 
between buildings, allocation of 
Open space, on-site parking, den- 
sity per acre, periphery setback, 
floor area ratio, land coverage 
and land-use relationships to 
other nearby sites. 

Yet, even after the lawsuit 
was filed, but before the air 
rights planned development 
legislation was enacted in 1962, 
Jupiter Corporation was able 
to buy land in fee simple and 
get a building permit to con- 
struct the Outer Drive East 
Apartments. During the formula- 
tion of guidlines, Illinois Central 
was able to sell three and a 
half acres of actual land, not 
air rights, to Standard Oil in 
fee simple, reportedly claiming 
because it had moved its tracks 
from the actual site that Stand- 
ard Oil wanted to buy, it was 
no longer subject to the con- 
trol of planned development 
legislation. Allegedly a variance 
allowing the sale was then 
eased through City Council. 

According to the city, Stan- 
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Residential towers in a pinwheel form 
are beginning to loom up at the 
waterfront. Harbor Point condo- 
miniums (right) by Solomon, Cordwell 
Buenz & Associates nears completion. 
The perspective sketch (below) indi- 
cates an early visual conceptualiza- 
tion looking from the corner of Co- 
lumbus Drive and Water Street toward 
the apartment towers. Meanwhile 
back at Stetson and Randolph Streets, 
Standard Oil of Indiana’s $100 million 
80-story tower by Edward Durell Stone 
& Associates (far right) is nearly 
finished. The construction photos 
show the alpha-grey carrara marble 
cladding being attached to the steel 
frame of the hollow-tube construc- 
tion. A special exterior support sys- 
tem of steel studs, brackets and shelf 
angles is meant to hold the marble 
panels better than mortar, though re- 
cent reports reveal problems. 


dard Oil was given an FAR of 
19.9, with the proviso that it 
be averaged in with the over- 
all Illinois Center FAR of 14. 
Standard Oil then had Stone de- 
sign a tower 80 stories high 
(2.7 million sq ft on a 133,000 
sq ft site) that was stretched 
to a height of 1136 feet so it 
could be the world’s tallest. 
(But not for long). Normally 
that height could contain at 
least eight more rentable floors. 
All of which shows that FAR 
zoning can limit density іп 
square footage, but just can’t 
keep a tall building down. 

“The Illinois Central Air Rights 
Development” guidelines, pub- 
lished in 1968, had everything 
in it except the verb "must." 
"Should" seemed to be the big 
favorite. So one learns that in 
the 17,500 dwelling units “Рго- 
vision should be made to assure 
families of all sizes, income lev- 
els, nationalities and racial back- 
grounds" live there. 

By the time the ordinance 
was passed in 1969, even the 
"shoulds" had disappeared and 
only the numbers remained. As 
architects Kenneth Halprin, Ro- 
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berto Brambilla, and Fernando 


Jiminez (collaborating with 
Michael Gelick) stated in Urban 
Design Chicago, the air rights 
site permits five times the resi- 
dential densities recommended 
in Chicago’s Comprehensive Plan 
of 1968 for downtown lakefront. 

Built on 25 acres gross of the 
eastern portion of the site, Illi- 
nois Center's 17,500 residential 
units will command an estimated 
density of 2100 persons per acre, 
much higher than the recom- 
mended maximum of 278 per 
acre in the Chicago Plan. 

Again, while over half of the 
dwelling units in the guidelines 
were to be two or more bed- 
rooms, the ordinance only speci- 
fied that 20 percent of the apart- 
ments needed to be efficiencies. 
Conceivably, the rest could be 
one-bedroom units—perfect for 
childless couples. 

Obviously this kind of density 
still puts pressure on transpor- 
tation facilities, already prompt- 
ing the extension of Columbus 
Drive, a north-south thorough- 
fare through Illinois Center and 
over a new bridge across the 
Chicago River, the rerouting of 


Lake Shore Drive to eliminate 
its curve, and the extension of 
Randolph Street and Wacker 
Drive east to the new Lake 
Shore Drive. Nevertheless, the 
added working population of 
45,000 (in addition the 35,000 
residents) is expected to affect 
traffic all over downtown. 

Furthermore, while the Guide- 
lines explained that a 140-acre 
park should be created from 
lanfill to accommodate the resi- 
dents’ need for recreational 
space, the acreage wasn’t man- 
datory in the 1969 Ordinance. 
At the moment, plans call for a 
landfill park under 40 acres. 

Architect Douglas Schroeder 
reports that the basic problem 
with ordinance decisions is that 
the City Council never numbers 
ordinances nor publishes them 
in advance. So there is no way 
for the public to learn about, 
much less participate in, their 
deliberations. And few alder- 
men in City Council side with 
the lakefront liberals. 

The Chicago Chapter of the 
A.LA. would like to foster a 
liaison with the Department of 
Planning and Development in 


order to be able to participate 
more meaningfully in city plan- 
ning decisions. In fact when 
Chicago architect Ralph Young- 
ren headed the National A.LA. 
Committee on Design, they is- 
sued a report on Illinois Center 
that urged a moratorium on con- 
struction until the Mayor could 
appoint a panel of architects and 
planners to advise the Depart- 
ment of Planning and Develop- 
ment on Illinois Center's imple- 
mentation. The city first wel- 
comed, then dropped the idea. 

Nevertheless, the developers 
of Illinois Center, Bernard Weiss- 
bourd of Metropolitan Struc- 
tures and Harold Jensen of Il- 
linois Center Corp., talk of an 
architectural board of advisors 
now. The eight-to-ten member 
board, to be named in the next 
month, will be responsible for 
regular input in decisions af- 
fecting the project. 

In fact, almost as if in re- 
sponse to the vehement criticism 
of the project, the developers 
plan extensive services and other 
improvements. For example, the 
six-acre plaza, which at first 
seemed as if it would be a flat 
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Site section by the Office of Mies van der Rohe shows infrastructure with cutaway through the site at Illinois Center Three and Four. 
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A study section of part of the site by Land Design Research cuts through East South Water and the north edge of the 
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the park could be designed, and how glass-covered courts could be included in development. 


open plain, is now being studied 
by landscape architects Land 
Design Research of Columbia, 
Md. for various kinds of multi- 
level treatment. Weissbourd 
talks about getting an arts and 
sciences school installed on the 
site in one of the apartment 
buildings, and wants a sophisti- 
cated health care system hooked 
up into cable TV so that doctors 
can monitor elderly patients in 
their apartments. 

Yet despite these services, the 
elderly will have to be pretty 
wealthy to afford unsubsidized 
apartments—wealthy enough to 
afford nurses, anyway. And 
Weissbourd concedes there 
won't be too many families with 
school-age kids. 

With costly luxury units in 
towers, not only won’t there be 
many families or lower income 
households, there probably won’t 
be many blacks. In fact the ap- 
parent encouragement this proj- 
ect has gotten from the city 
could be regarded as an effort 
to guarantee an affluent white 
stronghold at the edge of the 
CBD to keep white money in- 
vested there. Already concern 
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has mounted that because the 
Loop is black after dark, whites 
wil be too afraid to venture 
downtown. Аз in many other 
cities facing the problem of al- 
laying such fear in order to 
keep white investment down- 
town, the city will have to de- 
vise some strategy of peaceful 
coexistence. But that depends 
more on the devolpment of 
a strong black middle class 
that can control the crime ele- 
ment, than it does on the crea- 
tion of white upper class en- 
claves ringing the Loop. 

So on many urban design and 
planning levels (probably all, 
except economic) the project 
could be a resounding failure. 
But rather than laying the en- 
tire blame on the developers 
(their rut is the rut we've helped 
dig) other directions need to be 
taken. Only a few have been 
revealed here: For example, 
specific legislation needs to be 
enacted to make it clear that 
ownership of significant fragile 
parcels, or air rights schemes, 
is a matter of public control. 
New ways of evaluating land for 
tax assessment purposes need 


to be effected to lower land val- 
ues and take the pressure off 
high density construction; more 
teeth need to be put into zon- 
ing legislation, particularly with 
regards to floor area ratios and 
mandatory residential densities. 

In addition, full disclosure of 
prospective action on ordinances 
Should be carried out by the Chi- 
cago City Council. And devel- 
opers of “р]аппед developments" 
ought to be required to make 
public a “master plan," even if 
that plan has to be modified as 
the project proceeds (also a 
matter of public knowledge) 
just to assure the public of their 
(good) intentions. Then these 
developers wouldn't have to 
spend so much time and effort 
Changing their image after pub- 
lic criticism has reached ca- 
cophonous proportions. Аз M. 
W. Newman recently remarked, 
the "Image is Avarice.” and 
finally there are the architects. 
A group at the Chicago АЛА. 
Chapter is setting a remarkable 
example of professional concern, 
trying to influence a situation 
before they are compromised— 
or victimized — by it. These 


Public Park 
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park. Study section jogs to show how 


architects know the real black- 
mailer is not avarice but apathy. 
—SUZANNE STEPHENS 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

One Illinois Center, 111 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Owner: Metro- 
politan Structures. Architect: Mies 
van der Rohe, FAIA. Job Captain: 
Joseph Y. Fujikawa. Engineers: Far- 
kas, Barron & Partners (Structural); 
Cosentini Associates (Mechanical). 
Consultants (agent for the owner): 
Tishman Construction. Contractors: 
Metropolitan Construction Corp. (Gen- 
eral); William A. Pope & R. B. Hay- 
ward and Litzin Plumbing (Mechani- 
cal; Continental Electric Co. (Elec- 
trical). Building Area: 1,276,486 sq. ft. 
Cost: In excess of $30,000,000. 


Two Illinois Center, 233 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, lllinois. Owner: 
Metropolitan Structures. Architect: 
The Office of Mies van der Rohe. Job 
Captain: Joseph Y. Fujikawa. Engi- 
neers: Farkas, Barron & Partners 
(Structural); Cosentini Associates (Me- 
chanical); Consultants: (agent for the 
owner): Tishman Construction. Con- 
tractors: Two Illinois Center Construc- 
tion Co. (General); William A. Pope, 
R. B. Hayward, and Litzin Plumbing 
(Mechanical); Building Area: 1,337,159 
sq. ft. Cost: In excess of $44,000,000. 
(For a listing of key products used in 
these buildings, see p. 105.) 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Kee T. Chang, pp. 
74, 79; Hedrich-Blessing, 74 (top). 
SITE PLAN: George Raustiala. 
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OD Е А “Can you think of anything 
M UL S AT B Y duller than designing the Sears 

building,” asks Laurence О. 
Booth & Nagle explore the organic Booth, and from his tone of 

voice you know уоџ'те not sup- 
nature of structural order рео. Е 
BY EDWARD К. CARPENTER L. Nagle, 36, operates Booth & 
Nagle, а 12-man architectural 
and planning office in Chicago, 
where they have both watched 
the Sears tower rise story after 
story after story. Bureaucratic 
design they call it, and to them 
it symbolizes everything wrong 
with the profession today. At 
the very least it represents a 
wrong path. 

“АП that glass,” says Jim 
Nagle. “What does it mean to 
the guy inside. That glass 
doesn’t make it better for him. 
We should be looking at the 
guy inside.” 

That guy is exactly who 
Booth & Nagle focus on. And 
although today a lot of other 
firms do too, Booth & Nagle do 
it with special elan. 

Not surprisingly, their archi- 
tectural backgrounds are almost 
identical. Both went through 
Stamford in the late Fifties, 
where their work, they recall, 
echoed Wright’s. From there 
Nagle went into the Navy, then 
to MIT where he caught up with 
Booth, who was finishing work 
on a Bachelor of Architecture 
degree after a year at Harvard. 
With the degree intact, Nagle 
went to Нагуагаѕ Graduate 
School of Design for a Master’s; 
Booth went into the Army. Their 
paths crossed again in the mid- 
Sixties in the office of Stanley 
Tigerman (page 68) who, not 
surprisingly, also looks carefully 
at the guy behind the glass. 

Back then, their way of deal- 
ing with architectural problems 
had yet to jell. “Our first proj- 
ects after we opened our own 
office in 1966,” recalls Jim 
Nagle, "seem rigid to us today. 
Our work now offers people 
more options and we pay more 
attention to siting, to things 
like the view and the wind." 

Though their end results may 
seem to be looser, their palette 
is still essentially Miesian, nar- 
rowly defining the parameters 
of their designs, a discipline that 
goes back to Harvard and MIT. 
Most of their work today is 
still in houses or housing (they 
have six Planned Unit Develop- 
ments currently on the boards) 
and understandably their con- 


Mr. Carpenter is a correspondent-at- 
large for The Forum. 
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The Atrium Club is the focal point of a townhouse-condominium community in 
the Chicago suburb of Elmhurst. Interior spaces in the 8,000 sq. ft. building 
are open, flowing horizontally and vertically (up to three stories), giving an 
illusion of complexity. Actually, the design is composed of 20-foot cubic 
modules, which were stacked and angled to face tennis courts, a swimming 
pool and outside views. Inside there are showers, saunas, lavatories and 
another pool beneath a sloping plexiglas roof. Wood beam trusses help 
modulate the flow of space. And three cylindrical columns, containing me- 
chanical equipment, functionally serve and symbolically express the major 


zones of activity. 


cern with scale must be human. 

Mixed in with the Miesian 
consciousness, which they 
acknowledge as conditions sug- 
gest, is a working reverence for 
Palladio, whom Booth calls the 
"greatest architect who ever 
lived." “Palladio’s work shows 
no concern for circulation,” he 
says. "Form handled it all. 
After 400 years, his houses are 
completely liveable." 

So, one might add, are Booth 
& Nagle’s. Probably a good 
deal of their success can be 
traced to the size of their office 
and the way they run it, Since 
they do a lot of houses, client 
relationships become overriding- 
ly important; and, as a result, 
the man in the office who starts 
on a job follows it all the way 
through, doing everything from 
design to working drawings. 
However, regardless of who 
handles a job, it is thoroughly 
critiqued by everyone in the 
office. In one this small, this 
process of guidance and sug- 
gestion could be left to chance 
or individual bias. But it isn't. 
Instead, they gather for Friday 
afternoon crit sessions. Some- 
times both partners work on the 
same project; more often, they 
handle their own. 

Their design method eschews 
renderings and perspective 
drawings. Instead they rely 
heavily on models, sometimes 
working through as many as six 
models on a single house. 

Jim Nagle marks a 1970 re- 
view by Ada Louise Huxtable of 
Washington's Kennedy Center 
as a turning point in architec- 
tural concern. Her panning the 
building, he feels, was more 
than a tossed-off diatribe, а 
formal point, propagandizing a 
turn from the monumental to a 
concern for community and 
neighborhood structure—a struc- 
ture to which the scale of in- 
dividual buildings should adhere. 

While this view reflects the 
attitude and the approach of 
both men, Larry Booth seriously 
questions what he calls “зирег- 
scale” building with vast city 
schemes of huge structures. 

Instead of evangelizing the 
fate of whole cities, they do 
something simpler (and more 
valid): Design housing that 
either creates a neighborhood 
(Planned Unit Development) or 
houses that fit a neighborhood. 

"It is important, of course, 
not only that housing suit a 
neighborhood, but that it also 
have a formal meaning of its 
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Unit A upper Unit B upper 


Fifty duplex apartments on Grant Place, in Chicago’s northside Lincoln Park 
neighborhood, are set on an acre of land, a high density even for this tight- 
knit district of older Victorian homes. The alternative, allowed under original 
zoning, was a highrise tower over a parking garage. Four-story outer walls 
are set in two planes. Balconies are recessed. Private gardens, at grade, are 
shielded by a brick wail which helps hold the line of the street. An interior 
court, enclosed by the complex, has more lively and fluid scale which, appro- 
priately, the streetside does not. Threading around the court are walkways at 
several levels. Enclosed stair towers, rising within the courtyard, give this 
off-street "street" a vertical lift. 
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The Kohler Centennial House in Kohler, Wisconsin, was designed in celebration 
of the Kohler Company's 100 years in the plumbing fixture business. Not 
surprisingly, the house is built around an inner core of bathrooms and kitchen 
facilities, demonstrating how these might be factory-built and shipped to a 
site, where the rest would be stick-built around it. Ideally, a potential owner 
could lay out his own house using the 8 ft. by 12 ft. core elements and the 
12 ft. by 12 ft. loft elements. As elemental are the materials, redwood and 
glass. The Kohler job, like all of Booth and Nagle's work, takes clearly defined 
structural and spatial components which, as if expressing a field of force, 
unfold to view and experience, taking on varied arrangements within a set 
order. The result, as seen here, is an endogenous elegance, much in the 
Chicago tradition, and one which articulates not only the physical constituents 
of structure but also the dimensions of depth and time by which structure 
is perceived and used. 
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own," says Nagle. They pro- 
duce this meaning by leaving 
their own  stamp—composite 
parts which produce different 
readings depending on where 
you view them from. 
Neighborhoods, they maintain 
on the other hand, don't need 
that kind of variety. “Іп the 
early Sixties,’ says Booth, 
“everyone was trying to put 
houses together like vegetables 
in a salad. It was the Jane 
Jacobs influence. Greenwich 
Village, which she wrote about, 
was a salad. But all neighbor- 
hoods are not. We have done 
as many as 50 units on one 


site, and they were all the 
same.” 
Despite these considerations, 


Nagle is quick to point out that 
the individual who will live in 
a house or use a building is the 
key to their design. 

“Megalomania,” he says, “was 
the key to the Fifties and Six- 
ties. We have to learn to make 
some little plans.” 

By little he does not mean 
dependent on detail alone. He 
feels balance and contrast be- 
tween the general and the par- 
ticular is essential. 

Booth agrees: “O’Hare airport 
is a site plan and a bunch of 
details with nothing in between. 
It comes from a bunch of guys 
in a big office sitting there 
working on details. The range 
in between is missing.” 

The two partners аге con- 
vinced their approach produces 
architecture impossible to 
to achieve on different terms. 

Larry Booth talks a lot about 
freedom and order. Order һе 
defines “аз perceptible patterns, 
structures or relationships that 
create a unified whole from a 
number of parts." Freedom to 
him means the "possibility for 


parts to act independently of 
other parts in many diverse 
ways. The expression of order 


and its relationship to freedom 
in our visual world is the major 
concern of art today." 

Though it is possible that 
freedom for the architect may 
be limited in coming years by 
a lack of energy and strict laws 
controlling the use of land, the 
Booth & Nagle approach 15 
quintessentially that of the 
Seventies and, yes, beyond. 

Booth has a simpler way of 
expressing that approach. In 
good architecture as in good 
theater, you begin “Бу remem- 
bering your lines and not bump- 
ing into people." 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


Community Center/Atrium, Atrium 
Residential Community, Elmhurst, 11- 
linois. Owner: Atrium Community As- 
sociation. Architects: Booth & Nagle. 
Job Captain: Steve Guerrant. Engi- 
neers: Wiesinger-Holland Ltd. (Struc- 
tural); Gritschke & Cloke, Inc. (Me- 
chanical & Electrical). Landscape 
Architect: Franz Lipp and Marvin 
Wehler. Contractors: Simon / R. G. 
Group, Inc. (General); Sunrise Heating 
(Mechanical). Other: Tim Con Sales; 
Glu-Lams. Land and Site Development 
Cost: $215,000.00 $30,000 (tennis). 
Construction Cost: $375,000. Furnish- 
ing and Equipment Cost: $60,000. 
Fees: $35,000. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Orlando Cabanban. 


Portals at Grant Place, 415 W. Grant 
Place, Chicago, Illinois. Owner: 1. 
Simon & Son, Inc. Architects: Booth 
& Nagle. Job Captain: Robert Lubot- 
sky. Engineers: Wiesinger-Holland Ltd. 
(Structural); Wallace & Migdal, Inc. 
(Mechanical & Electrical). Landscape 
Architect: Joe Karr & Associates. 
Contractors: |. Simon & Son, Inc. 
(General); Sunrise Heating (Mechani- 
cal); Lincoln Electric (Electrical). 
Building Area: 75,000 sq. ft. Land and 
Site Development Cost: $500,000 +. 
Construction Cost: $181/sq. ft. (For 
a listing of key products used in these 
buildings, see page 105.) 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Philip Turner. 


Kohler Centennial House, Kohler, 
Wisconsin. Owner: Kohler Company. 
Architects: Booth & Nagle. Job Cap- 
tain: Marvin Ullman & Rich Fair As- 
sociates. Engineers: Raymond В. 
Beebe & Associates (Structural); 
MNMT, Inc. (Mechanical & Electrical). 
Landscape Architect: Joe Karr & As- 
sociates. Interior Designer: Booth & 
Nagle. Contractors: Quasius Brothers, 
Inc. (General); Carl Aldag & Sons, 
Inc. (Mechanical); Ace Electric (Elec- 
trical). Other: General Cabinet Co. 
Building Area: 2,700 sq. ft. decks. 
Construction Cost: $80,000. Furnish- 
ing & Equipment Cost: $40,000. Fees: 
$10,000. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Hedrich-Blessing, p. 
84, 85 (courtesy Better Homes and 
Gardens. © Meredith Corporation, 
1973). 
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THE CORRIDOR 


Chicago’s progression of plazas between 
Dearborn and Clark Streets 
is a workaday lesson in urban design 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM BRUBAKER, FAIA 
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The plaza of the First National Bank of Chicago (above and opposite) is a 
space of multiple levels and moods. Designed by C.F. Murphy & Assoc. and 
Perkins & Will, Architects, the plaza is a social success and, in urban design 
terms, defers to existing street scale as evidenced by the way in which the 
Inland Steel Building (1958), by Skidmore Owings & Merril, has been opened 
up along Dearborn St., creating a hard edge for the bank's open space. 
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Last summer, an advance man 
for film producer Billy Wilder 
was snooping around Chicago, 
ferreting out real-life sets for 
(word has it) yet another ver- 
sion of “The Front Page." The 
advance man, Charles Eames, 
most certainly found some, giv- 
en the Loop's lode of alternately 
seamy and smashing hang-outs, 
lobbies, back rooms—you know, 
the sources of front page stuff. 

Only this time round, let me 
suggest, the "stuff" is going on 
outside. And the real-life “sets” 
at Mr. Wilder's disposal include 
one of the most important pro- 
gressions of plaza space in 
America, running north and 
south between Dearborn and 
Clark Streets in what we call, 
in these parts, the corridor. 

The corridor, I’m happy to 
say, includes something we 
worked on, in joint venture with 
С.Е. Murphy Associates—the 
First National Bank and Plaza. 
I don’t think you will mind if 
I tout the joint venture’s horn 
because, first off, The FORUM 
said no one should mind and, 
second off, because every ele- 
ment in the corridor touts every 
other element in the corridor. 

When the joint venture was 
commissioned to design The 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
at the exact center of the Loop, 
we gave lots of thought to de- 
signing, as well, a powerful mag- 
net where people of all sorts 
could implode, interact and, in 
short, be the city. 

The bell-bottomed bank build- 
ing, per se, was opened several 
years ago and, just last year, 
the adjoining plaza where just 
about anything can occur, and 
has. 

During good weather, you can 
brown-bag a lunch, buy pop- 
corn or a taco, people-watch, 
see acrobats, a prep school 
chorus, Ella Fitzerald and, I'm 
sure, your favorite checking ac- 
count teller checking out, among 
other things, the fountain. 

The best accolade I've heard: 
"Where were all these people 
before?" 

IH tell you where all these 
people were before. Нае4 up. 
And largely because they had 
no option to do otherwise. The 
plaza of the First National gives 
them one. 

The corridor is a great place 
to walk. What with good rapid 
transit, commuter railroads and 


Mr. Brubaker, President of Perkins & 
Will, Architects, is a member of The 
Forum's Board of Contributors. 


highways, this central area 
swatch should become even 
more attractive than it already 
is to commerce, education, gov- 
ernment and other activities 
that benefit from high accessi- 
bility and foot traffic. 

Loop streets, in general, have 
character and variety. For ex- 
ample, North and South Michi- 
gan Avenue faces Grant Park— 
the lakefront frontyard. Wabash 
Avenue, under the Elevated, is 
lined with interesting specialty 
shops. State Street is the wide 
“Great Street," with department 
stores and parades. Dearborn 
and Clark--the corridor—are 
tied together with three plazas. 
LaSalle Street is the "canyon," 
terminated at the south end by 
the Board of Trade. Wells, also 
under the Elevated, and Frank- 
lin provide opportunities for 
new development, perhaps tak- 
ing some speculative pressure 
off the more cherished arteries 
mentioned before, and develop- 
ment which would be close to 
the rail stations. Then there is 
Wacker Drive, two levels, 
paralleling the Chicago River 
and exhibiting Sears Tower. 

The corridor includes bench- 
mark buildings of the 1890's— 
Jenny's Manhattan, Burnham & 
Root's Monadnock, Burnham's 
Fisher, Holabird and Roche’s 
Marquette ((page 13). It also 
includes distinguished office 
buildings of the 1950's and 
1960's—by Skidmore, Ownings 
and Merrill, Inland Steel, Bruns- 
wick, Harris Trust, Connecticut 
Mutual; by Perkins & Will and 
С.Е. Murphy, the Two First 
National Plaza; by C.F. Mur- 
phy, the Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Building; by Bertrand Goldberg, 
just north of the River, Marina 
City; and on the southern end 
of the corridor, by Harry Weese, 
the U.S. Courthouse Annex (un- 
der construction). 

Dearborn and Clark are visual- 
ly related streets. Continuous 
walls of buildings, old and new, 
define this corridor—on the 
east side of Dearborn and on 
the west side of Clark. Between 
these walls are the three major 
plazas and, in them, large free- 
standing structures—the Civic 
Center to the north, between 
Randolph and Washington; The 
First National, between Madison 
and Monroe; and the Federal 
Center, to the south, between 
Adams and Jackson. 

The Civic Center is, simply, 
superb. Completed in the mid- 
Sixties, it expresses Chicago's 
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1 Pub dining room 2 Restaurant 3 Coffee shop 4 Retail stores 5 Fountain 
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6 Plaza 7 Banking pavillion 8 Entrance to main building 9 Chargall Mosaic 
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The Chicago Civic Center with its 
sculpture by Picasso provides a state- 
ly focus, for ceremonial and govern- 
ment affairs (above and opposite). 
The space is strongly defined by 
SOM's Brunswick Building immediate- 
ly south and by the City-County Build- 
ing, a classical revival mass to the 
west. Its location in the Clark-Dear- 
born corridor between Randolph and 
Washington Streets makes an interest- 
ing contrast with the turn-of-the 
century chaos as shown in this 1910 
photograph of the Dearborn апа 
Randolps intersection (near right). 
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bent for exposed steel structure, 
using Cor-Ten, 86-ft. spans and 
column-free, flexible space. 

Its successful street-level 
plaza is formal and properly 
dignified for its primarily cere- 
monial and courthouse functions. 
With the rusty patina of the 
Picasso as its focus, complement- 
ing the building, the plaza is 
defined on the west by the old 
City-County Building (1907-11) 
by Holabird and Roche, a brood- 
ing bundle of Corinthian col- 
umns; on the south by Holabird 
and  Roche's Gothic Revival 
Chicago Temple (1923) and, 
next to it, SOM's concrete bear- 
ing wall Brunswick Building 
(1964); on the east by mis- 
cellaneous old buildings which, 
inadequately defining the plaza, 
suggest the need for hard-edged 
development along that border. 

The Federal Center, four 
blocks south, is a classic incanta- 
tion of Mies, although several 
other firms worked with his: 
Schmidt, Garden and Erikson, 
C.F. Murphy, and A. Epstein & 
Sons. To be finished in a few 
months, with a large steel stabile 
by Calder, it contains two tall 
buildings (their long axes at 
right angles) and a low post of- 
fice equal in height, roughly, to 
the lobbies of the nearby tow- 
ers. One of these, the Dirksen 
Building (completed several 
years ago), is right across 
Dearborn from the  plaza—a 
definite boundary. The second 
tower, a newly-completed 45- 
story job, is actually in the 
plaza, on its southern edge, 
while the.post office occupies 
the northwest quadrant of the 
block. 

Holding in the plaza on the 
north, west and south are a lot 
of older buildings with heavily 
textured masonry surfaces, built 
from the 1890's to the early 
1930’s. On the north, on the 
corner of Dearborn and Adams, 
is Holabird and Roche's Mar- 
quette (1894) —а definite bound- 
ary for the plaza there, and one 
which Mies is said to have had 
in mind when he decided to 
place the second, taller Federal 
Center tower on the south side 
of the block. Going west, to 
the corner of Adams and Clark, 
is the Field Building (1934) by 
Graham, Anderson, Probst and 
White (page 49) whose massive 
Classic Revival, block-square 
Continental Bank is half a 
block south on Clark. On the 
south edge of the Center, as 
already mentioned, the plaza is 
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pretty much held by the new 
tower, as you look from the 
north. But just across Jackson 
Street, punctuating the plaza 
perimeter, is Burnham апа 
Roots 16-story, 197-foot-high 
Monadnock (1891), a cliff of 
brick wall-bearing construction 
without peer until, say, Mies ex- 
celled its simplicity of expres- 
sion. In deciding to build on 
the south part of the Federal 
Center block, along Jackson, the 
Mies-inspired team was not cal- 
lously concealing the Monadnock 
but, with their glass and steel 
skin, holding a mirror up to and 
reflecting а noble neighbor, 
now on the National Register. 

This juxtaposition of old and 
new around the Federal Center 
and Plaza is a reminder that the 
Miesian canon, though widely 
abused, has yielded something 
more than models for cribbing: 
a model for paying attention to 
existing ambiance and scale. 
Apart from questions which are 
frequently brought up about “all 
that glass,” or about what some 
believe to be too uniform an or- 
der to meet varied conditions, 
this largest of his works says 
much about his sense of the 
urban order which must exist 
and, historically, has existed be- 
tween the physical components 
of cities. 

This brings me, finally, to the 
"event" midway between the 
Civic and Federal Centers—the 
First National Bank and Plaza. 

When C.F. Murphy and Perk- 
ins & Will were commissioned 
in 1964, plans for the neighbor- 
ing government complexes had 
been released. Because we ad- 
mired them, we decided it would 
be wrong to duplicate the two, 
especially so when it came to 
finalizing the form of the plaza. 

Our clients (headed first by 
chairman Homer Livingston and, 
later, by Gaylord Freeman) pre- 
sented us with a whole block, 
400 by 320 feet, served by ex- 
cellent infrastructure—an effi- 
cient gridiron of utilities and 
streets, the existing Dearborn 
subway, a projected east-west 
distributor subway under Mon- 
roe and, as yet languishing, a 
proposed underground walkway 
system to link the announced 
Centers. 

Ilinois law doesn't allow 
branch banking. So it was 
necessary to create a large, 
easily accessible and, yes, visible 
space to do banking in. 

The customary central core 
plan didn't seem right to provide 


the kind of public spaces needed 
for one of the country's largest 
banks. That is why a twin-core 
plan evolved, with elevator cores 
expressed at the east and west 
ends of the 320-foot-long build- 
ing. We got an open interior 
and spacious, unobstructed 
floors. 

It was also clear to us that if, 
in fact, the public banking 
spaces needed great breadth 
near the ground, that the offices 
farther up didn’t. That is why 
the now-familiar tapered form 
evolved—in response to the 
varying kinds of spaces the 
bank and its tenants would need. 
Further, this broad-based form, 
far from being conceived solely 
for flare, was structurally ef- 
ficient—at least as_ efficient, 
really, as any setback solution 
we might have decided on. 

At any rate, the building it- 
self, made way for the demoli- 
tion of the old bank, on the 
south half of the block which, 
in turn, made way for the flare 
of a plaza we had designed con- 
currently. Аз it developed, the 
taper of the building, especially 
on the south side, suggested 
something more animated than 
a street-level space. What's 
more, the bankers were dead- 
serious in their concern by what 
had become, by then, a pretty 
dead downtown (even at noon), 
with loads of workers going 
from here to there and back 
with little or no reason to do 
anything in'between. The bank- 
ers also wanted a plaza where 
people could go after knocking 
off for the day, thus helping 
dispel the dullness of most so- 
called financial districts. 

Given this, the job team didn't 
have much trouble agreeing that 
a lower level plaza would be 
best, with banking space, res- 
taurants, bars, shops and sub- 
way entrances opening onto it 
at this lower level. 

The result is what some wag 
called an “inhabited quarry” 
made up of sweeping stairs and 
promenades, and accessible from 
the three bordering streets. 

It is complex and colorful, 
conscious contrast to the Civic 
and Federal plazas. That foun- 
tain you see in the pictures, nine 
squares within a square, has 
wind sensors and variable vol- 
umes of water. There are trees 
and shrubbery and flower beds 
which lace the space from street 
level on down into the plaza 
itself. A low transparent bank- 
ing pavilion is perched slightly 
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5. Clark St. 


S. Dearborn St. 
S. State St. 


W. Jackson Blvd. 


The Federal! Center and Plaza (model and plan), designed by Mies van der 
Rohe, is defined by hard-edged elements on the east and south, and graced 
by a low post office on the northwest quadrant of the block. Just north, at 
Dearborn and Adams, is the textured masonry of the Marquette Building 
(lower right). And just south, at Dearborn and Jackson, the ensemble is 
strengthened by the presence of the pylon-like Monadnock and its flared base 
(lower left). The two blocks south of the Federal Center, on the east edge of 
Dearborn (center, opposite), contain the Fisher Building (1896) by Daniel 
Burnham, the Old Colony (1893) by Holabird and Roche, and southernmost, 
the Manhattan (18990) by William LeBaron Jenny. The old Elevated, due to 
be demolished, is shown bridging Dearborn at Van Buren. A network of 
second-level promenades (sketches, opposite) might simulate the Elevated's 
animation, interconnecting old and new structures for efficient, enjoyable 
movement around the Chicago Loop. 
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above street level on the south- 
west corner, at Monroe and 
Clark. As you walk along Mon- 
roe toward Dearborn, there is a 
restaurant entrance at that cor- 
ner, and one for the subway. 

Those broad steps are good 
for skipping down and, amphi- 
theater style, for sitting on. 
Scattered about are various ac- 
tivities scheduled by the bank, 
with a movable platform in- 
variably left over (or ready for) 
some attraction or other. 

Below the plaza, on four 
levels, are an auditorium, a com- 
puter center, services and park- 
ing. These last two are reached 
by ramps which wind under 
Clark from entrances across the 
street. 

Withal, the building and plaza 
materials are restrained, using 
warm grey granite throughout. 

Picking up the theme estab- 
lished by the Civic Center's 
Picasso and the Federal Cen- 
ter's Calder, the bank plaza will 
soon be enlivened by a color- 
ful, tactile mosaic wall by Marc 
Chagall—actually a rectangular 
mass 70 ft. long, 10 ft. wide and, 
if memory serves, about 10 ft. 
high. Something to contemplate, 
lean against and touch, it will 
also be visible from the sur- 
rounding sidewalks and streets 
but, significantly contrasted to 
the other masterpieces in the 
corridor, Chagall’s work will 
not be easily visible all at once. 
Like the plaza, it will be an 
element which, glimpsed during 
a downtown walk, will draw you 
into it. 

The plaza is effectively en- 
closed and defined by the walls 
of surrounding structures. To 
the east, just across Dearborn 
at Monroe, is SOM's Inland 
Steel which, for the first time, 
can be taken in fully. Just 
across Monroe to the south, 
older masonry buildings, though 
generally nondescript, at least 
provide a hard edge in that di- 
rection. Then across Clark, as 
mentioned earlier on, is Two 
First National Plaza. These 
neighbors, noticed now as they 
never were before, help hold 
the identity of the bank plaza 
and prevent the kind of ‘ЧеаК- 
age" so characteristic of down- 
town open spaces. 

Having discussed three posi- 
tive increments of Loop life, you 
have to wonder what, if any- 
thing, these suggest for the 
larger, long-range picture. Yield- 
ing to the prophet motive, let's 
take a look. 


The Elevated structure will, 
more likely than not, be re- 
moved. And I, for one, will 
miss it. Admitting that it's a 
bit noisy and, in some places, 
a bit shabby, it has occurred to 
some people around here that, 
when the clanky trains are fi- 
nally put underground, it might 
be painted up, planted and pre- 
served as a people mover, com- 
bined, say, with an around-the- 
Loop promenade. Since the 
clanky trains are supposed to 
be underground by late in this 
decade, and since it would cost 
additional funds to tear the net- 
work down, and since we have 
some very pragmatic reasons 
(pollution, energy shortages) to 
tone down the use of private 
automobiles in central areas, 
why not? 

The Old Elevated, approached 
in this way, might well become 
for Chicago what the cable cars 
have become for San Francisco. 

And what about parking the 
cars which do come into town? 
New garages should be built, if 
at all, west of the Loop with 
pedestrain zones, like those in 
Europe, designated and designed 
within the Loop. 

Chicago is in a good position 
to give the pedestrian a new 
deal—underground (as Моп- 
treal), at street level (as Mu- 
nich), and above the street (as 
Minneapolis). And it is in a 
position to do this without first 
tearing itself to shreds. 

For example, Chicago has all 
sorts of obsolete alleys, owned 
by the city. These could serve 
as rights-of-way for new upper 
level pedestrian walkways and 
gallerias, with shops (too many 
of which have been chased off 
the street by single-used ''mod- 
ern" buildings) readily  rein- 
stated on the second floors of 
both new and old structures. 

A. good place to begin is alley- 
like Quincy Street, running west 
from the Federal Center to the 
new elevated plaza of Sears 
Tower. In this way, major 
plazas, like the ones covered 
here, could send out “runners,” 
so to speak—linking old and 
new buildings at different levels, 
evolving an organic, three-dimen- 
sional downtown and, not least 
of all, putting legs back in style. 

Linkage is what Chicago must 
concern itself with—the inter- 
relationship of its major spatial 
and architectural elements. The 
megastructure approach to city 
development is a tempting alter- 
native, built all new at one time. 


But something which is built all 
new at one time has certain 
problems—for instance, it ages 
all at the same time. And it 
can lock human, social and eco- 
nomic relationships into a frame 
that is not easily adjusted. 

“Тһе richer-mix organism, em- 
phasizing the links between a 
great variety of elements, can 
continually renew itself—adapt- 
ing the best of the old, and re- 
building to accommodate chang- 
ing conditions. 

In this sense, the Clark-Dear- 
born corridor offers important 
clues about where Chicago 
should go from here. With its 
three plazas intact, and with 
Harry Weese’s for the U.S. 
Courthouse Annex coming along, 
the corridor offers more than 
places for people to walk 
through. It offers a pattern of 
Loop growth which takes into 
account the basic fact that 
growth is an unfolding process. 

Economic well-being cannot 
be sustained, nor the emotional 
and physical performance of or- 
dinary human beings improved, 
until architects, as well as the 
clients we work for, realize that 
moving around—from building 
to building, from activity to ac- 
tivity—is a dimension which 
must be dealt with. 

This will require looking at 
the famous Chicago Frame— 
from Jenny to Mies—as more 
than a configuration of struc- 
tural elements. 

It could be, brought to social 
maturity as well, a grid for 
enhancing the ways people move 
around and make use of the 
city. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


First National Bank Plaza, One First 
National Plaza, Chicago, illinois. 
Owner: The First Chicago Building 
Corporation. Architects & Engineers: 
C.F. Murphy Associates (Carter Н. 
Manny, principal-in-charge); Perkins & 
Will (Albin B. Kisielius, principal-in- 
charge). Landscape Architect: Novak 
and Carlson. Interior Designer: C.F. 
Murphy Associates and The Perkins 
& Will Partnership. Contractors: Gust 
K. Newberg Construction Company 
(general; Robert Irsay Co. (mechani- 
cab; Gordon Electric Construction Co. 
(electricaD; J. J. Corboy Co. (plumb- 
ing). Consultants: J.S. Hamel Engi- 
neering, Inc. (fountain consuitant); 
Bolt, Baranek, & Newman (acoustics). 
Building Area: 317,657 sq. ft. Land 
and Site Development Cost: $30,000,- 
000.00. 


Post Office Building (Chicago Federal 
Center), 21 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Owner: United States 
Government. Architects: Schmidt, Gar- 
den, Erikson; The Office of Mies van 
der Rohe; C.F. Murphy Associates; A. 
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Epstein Sons, Inc. (A Joint Venture). 
Partner-in-Charge: Bruno  Conterato 
(The Office of Mies van der Rohe). 
Interior Designer: interiors, Inc. Caf- 
eteria Consultants: Fred Schmid As- 
sociates. Contractors: Paschen and 
Peter Kiewit (Sub-Structure); Paschen 
and Newberg (Super-Structure); L.E. 
Herbst (Kitchen); Pathman Construc- 
tion Co. (Office Installation); Amelco 
Corporation (Electrical). Building Area: 
39,204 sq. ft. above grade; 280,600 
Sq. ft. below grade. Construction Cost: 
$110,000,000.00. Furnishing and 
Equipment Cost: $2,220,000.00. Total 
Design Fees for all 3 Chicago Federal 
Center Buildings: $2,717,960.00. 


Everett McKinley Dirksen Building, 
219 South Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois. 
Owner: U.S. Government. Architects: 
Schmidt, Garden, Erikson; Mies van 
der Rohe; C.F. Murphy Associates; 
and A . Epstein Sons, Inc. (A Joint 
Venture). Partner-in-Charge: Bruno 
Conterato (The Office of Mies van der 
Rohe). Acoustical Consultants: Bolt, 
Baranek & Newman. Cafeteria Con- 
sultants: Harding. Contractors: A.L. 
Jackson Co. (Sub-Structure); Paschen 
Contractor, Inc. and Peter Kiewit 
Sons Co. (Super-Structure); Commer- 
cial Light Co. & L.K. Comstock Co. 
(Electrical). Building Area: 1,365,000 
sq. ft. above grade. Construction Cost: 
$38,500,000.00. Total Design Fees: 
$2,717,960.00 (for all 3 Chicago Fed- 
eral Center Buildings). 


Chicago Civic Center, Chicago, Illinois. 
Owner: Public Building Commission 
of Chicago. Architects: C.F. Murphy 
Associates, Supervising Architects; 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Associate 
Architects; Loebl, Schlossman, Ben- 
nett & Dart, Associate Architects. 
Consulting Engineers: Severud-Elstad- 
Kreuger Associates (Structural); Bolt, 
Вегапек & Newman (Acoustical); 
Edison Price (Lighting). General Con- 
tractor: Gust K. Newberg Construction 
Co. Gross Building area: 1,465,000 sq. 
ft. Cost: $87,000,000 bond issue т- 
cludes land acquisition, demolition, 
building complete with furnishings. 


Federal Office Building, Chicago Fed- 
eral Center, 230 South Dearborn, 
Chicago, Illinois. Owner: United 
States Government. Architects: 
Schmidt, Garden, Erikson; The Office 
of Mies van der Rohe; C.F. Murphy 
Associates; A. Epstein Sons, Inc. (A 
Joint Venture). Partner-in-Charge: 
Bruno Conterato (The Office of Mies 
van der Rohe). Interior Designer: In- 
teriors, Inc. Cafeteria Consultants: 
Fred Schmid Associates. Contractors: 
Paschen and Peter Kiewit (Sub- 
Structure); Paschen and Newberg 
(Super-Structure); І.Е. Herbst (Kitch- 
en); Pathman Construction Co. (Office 
installation); Amelco Corporation 
(Electrical). Building Area: 1,115,000 
$4. ft. above grade; 280,600 sq. ft. 
below grade. Construction Cost: $110,- 
000,000.00. Furnishing and Equipment 
Cost: $2,220,000.00. Total Design Fee: 
$2,717,960.00 (for all 3 Chicago Fed- 
eral Buildings). (For a listing of key 
products used in these buildings, see 
pages 104 and 107.) 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Harold Nelson, 86 
(top), 89 (bottom); Hedrich-Blessing, 
87, 88 (top); Richard Nickel, 89 (top), 
91, 90 (bottom left); John Dixon, 90 
(right); Chicago Historical Society, 88 
(bottom). 

SKETCHING: Charles William Brubaker. 
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THE CHICAGO THAT NEVER WAS 


Or how a century of notable architecture 
gave the town an undeserved reputation 
for being a satisfactory city 


For almost exactly a century 
Chicago has enjoyed an interna- 
tional reputation as being a cen- 
ter of advanced architectural 
theory, technical innovation and 
avant-garde design. For two 
decades, beginning with Jenney’s 
Home Insurance Building of 
1885, she was the laboratory in 
which the skyscraper was per- 
fected; and this culminated in 
Sullivan’s Schlessinger and 


Meyer store, perhaps the most | 


polished esthetic expression of 
the steel cage ever achieved. 
America’s first and greatest in- 
ternational fair was staged there 
in 1893—an eclectic counter- 
revolution of such power that its 
reverberations were still felt 
half a century later. (It sired 
the City Beautiful Movement and 
the McMillan Plan for the re- 
habilitation of L’Enfant’s Wash- 
ington. It led to the Burnham 
Plan for Chicago in 1909, which 
sparked the great system of 


With this article, James Marston 
Fitch begins a regular column for The 
FORUM, which he once served as 
Technical Editor. Formerly architec- 
tural editor for House Beautiful when 
that magazine did its Climate Control 
project, and now a noted author, 
historian and critic, he is presently a 
Professor at Columbia Univerisity and 
Director of the Graduate Program in 
Restoration and Preservation of His- 
toric Architecture. 


parks and parkways that became 
a paradigm of urbanism in the 
decades before World War II.) 

It was in a Chicago suburb 
that Frank Lloyd Wright, in the 
first decade of this century, in- 
vented and perfected the modern 
American home; and it was in 
a Chicago attic, during those 
same years, that Sullivan рег- 
fected the modern banking room. 
It was Chicago, in the Nineteen 
Twenties, which produced the 
Tribune Competition, with Gro- 
pius’ astonishingly prescient pro- 
posal and Hood and Howell’s 
astonishingly retardataire prize- 
winner. And it was Chicago 
which, in the midst of the na- 
tion’s worst depression, gener- 
ated the 1933 fair called “A 
Century of Progress.” Here, in 
however diluted and distorted a 
form, the American people were 
introduced to the International 
Style which was to sweep every- 
thing before it. 

Chicago's architectural  pre- 
eminence was continued through 
the Thirties and Forties. From 
Europe came such advanced de- 
signers апа theoreticians as 
Ludwig Hilberseimer, Serge 
Chermayeff and Laslo Moholy- 
Nagy. Finally, with a good for- 
tune which few cities have en- 
joyed, Chicago became the base 
of operations for Ludwig Mies 


van der Rohe. It would be im- 
possible to cite a better case of 
serendipity, of the right man 
being in the right place at the 
right time. For Mies was unique- 
ly the designer who could take 
the hard-edged rationality of the 
glass and steel which had made 
Chicago famous and carry it to 
new levels of monumentality and 
refinement. Mies was not only 
—like Jefferson at Charlottes- 
ville—the creator of a prototypi- 
cal new campus; as dean of the 
school at IIT he was the creator 
of a new type of architectural 
education. He was finally, of 
course, an enormously success- 
ful practitioner. Thus the new 
skyline for which Chicago is 
once again famous is largely 
due to Mies’ heroic presence 
there for thirty years. 

The cumulative result of this 
century of  widely-publicized 
architectural activity has been 
the creation of a myth—held not 
only by the cognoscenti of the 
world but by upper class Chi- 
cagoans themselves: the myth 
that it has resulted in a satis- 
factory city: that Chicago is a 
town beautiful to look at, easy 
to move around in, safe and 
comfortable to live in. Nothing 
could be further from experi- 
ential reality. Chicago's most 
famous new buildings (Marina 


Towers, the Hancock, the First 
National) look best when viewed 
from miles away; become pro- 
gressively less noteworthy as 
one approaches them; and seem 
downright ordinary once one en- 
ters them. There is scarcely а 
city block, even in the Loop or 
along the booming Miracle Mile, 
which offers continuous urbane 
amenity—which is not inter- 
rupted, that is, by an old build- 
ing coming down or a new one 
going up. Some of these street- 
scapes are briefly photogenic al- 
though all of them are empty ; 
of street life: And even this en- 
clave of the rich and well-to-do 
is only a narrow strip along the 
lakeshore. The real life-support 
system of the Near North Side 
is the wonderfully active, mixed- 
up and grubby triangle north of 
Chicago Avenue between Rush 
and Dearborn. And south and 
west of this lie miles of urban 
desolation such as one associates 
with Berlin after World War II. 

Individually, the lush new 
high-rise apartments and hotels 
do not yield the optimal secur- 
ity and comfort which, visually, 
they seem to promise. (An en- 
tire lobby full of Miesian furni- 
ture was recently stolen in 
broad daylight from an elegant 
building not two blocks from 
the Water Tower. Windchill on 
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any winter night makes it im- 
possible to dawdle near uncur- 
tained glass walls in these lake 
front towers. 
apartments in the Hancock Tow- 
er really look little different 
from—though they sway a good 
deal more—any ninth floor in a 
fin-de-siecle building further in- 
land.) Although it was built 
smack in the center of one of 
the world's most difficult cli- 
mates, neither Chicago's archi- 
tecture nor her urban design 
has paid more than lip service 
to this environmental fact. Be- 
cause she ignored such realities, 
she always managed to exacer- 
bate them. Winds are more vio- 
lent and idiosyncratic around 


her high buildings; snow drifts | 


are deeper (and dirtier); sum- 
mer temperatures are higher 
(and kept continuously higher) 
by unshaded masonry masses. 
Perhaps this consistent соп- 
tempt for environmental reality 
was due to the fact that Chi- 
cago developed after Giedion's 
mechanization had already taken 
full command; when the trans- 
continental railway system guar- 
anteed abundant meat and grain 
to maintain a high metabolic 
level in her citizens and her 
urban metabolism was supported 
by endless supplies of coal, gas 


and oil to heat, illuminate and | 
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And 90th floor | 


| Charnley House 


most recently cool her buildings. 
Perhaps because of this happy 
accident, she could be profligate 
in her use of energy and short- 
sighted in her application of it. 

The new architecture of Chi- 
cago continues this tradition of 
extroverted, free-standing mono- 
liths designed for the climate 
of Plato's Republic. Even the 
clustered buildings of the new 
campus at Chicago Circle are 
each a sealed monolith, exacer- 
bating rather than ameliorating 
a climate of brutally cold win- 
ters and stupefyingly hot sum- 
mers. And the 125-story Sears 
Roebuck Tower merely pushes 
this anti-environmental arro- 
gance to new limits. All of 
which is doubly ironic because, 
for a decade or so, Chicago did 
experiment with the introverted, 
atrium-centered plan. The top- 
lighted, weather-controlled court 
appeared in The Rookery (1886), 
the Railroad Exchange Building 
(1904) and the Art Institute 
(1892). Sullivan used it in the 
(1892). Of 
course, Richardson wrapped the 
Glessner House around a south- 
facing open court in 1886; and 
Wright used an open court yard 
in his Francisco Terrace apart- 
ments in 1895. (The only re- 
cent use of the interior court 
has been in Y. C. Wong's atrium 


uns 


houses 1961.) Oddly enough, 
Chicago never developed the un- 
derground pedestrian concourse 
(a la Rockefeller Center) or 
the street-level arcade (a la 
Minneapolis) though both would 
be optimal for her winters. 

Thus the city can never have 
been a truly satisfactory city in 
which to live, even for the 
chauffered rich. For the poor, 
it must have always been sheer 
hell. This was already true in 
1843, when Margaret Fuller was 
shocked by the diseased and 
drunken Indians stumbling down 
her muddy streets. It was true 
in the 1890’s, when Jane Addams 
with her settlement houses tried 
to ameliorate the living condi- 
tions of Middle European work- 
ers in the stock yards. And it 
is most true of all today, when 
tens of thousands of blacks live 
not іп old-fashioned slums 
(which seem almost comforting 
in retrospect) but in a land- 
scape of roofless ruins, vacant 
land and vacated stores. 

Just because of her vigorous 
and violent urbanistic develop- 
ment, Chicago has managed al- 
ways to cancel out the potentials 
of her architecture. Only we 
critics, basing our comments on 
two-dimensional photographs of 
isolated buildings rather than 
four-dimensional experience with 
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the actual city, could have 
pasted together such a mosaic 
of make-believe. Except for the 
magically polished, planted and 
lighted vistas of the Columbian 
Exposition—a dreamscape which 
lasted only one long hot summer 
—the connective tissue of the 
town has always been in dis- 
array. Abandoned buildings at 
one end of the street, inhabited 
ones in the middle, eviscerated 
prairies being prepared for build- 
ings on the other end. Today, 
the connective tissue which sur- 
rounds the Loop is diseased to 
a degree which, to be believed, 
must be seen; and preferably 
from the El trains, since the 
streets, if not too dangerous, 
are simply too heartbreaking to 
walk along. 

The Chicago lesson is clear. 
Great architecture never hurt a 
city; but individual buildings, no 
matter how great, are no guaran- 
tee whatever of a great city. 
One might almost say that, in 
human settlements, the inter- 
Stices are more important than 
the cells. The life-support ca- 
pacity of the connective tissue 
is more important than the 
architectural modules which it 
connects. This is the central 
fact which architects, of all 
people, can least afford to 
ignore. 
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(Contnnued from page 17) 


New Rochelle, and in Newark, 
New Jersey (which thought they 
might lure Xerox), the corpora- 
tion bought a 25-acre site in 
Stamford for $2.85 million, not 
far from its current rented quar- 
ters, where a new headquarters 
will go up. Charles Luckman 
Associates will be the architects. 

Stamford is pleased: “We 


would plan to stay,” said Stam- 
ford Mayor Frederick Lenz, Jr. 


has not lost everything. In De- 
cember Xerox announced it was 
taking a 15-year lease on 240,- 
000 sq. ft. of office space in 
three downtown Greenwich 
buildings to accommodate its 


divisions. 


FAIRS - 


SKID ROW TO EXPO BIG-TOP 


Spokane's P. R. goes: 
once society's outcasts lurched 
bleary-eyed апа  locomotives 
chuffed (chugged and puffed?) 
into two obsolete stations on a 
sprawl of tracks, an opera 
house, pavilions and a 100-acre 
city park are materializing." 
The U.S. pavilion will be a 


250,000 square foot vinyl tent 
| stretched from a 145 foot center 
pole. Washington State's pa- 
vilion is a permanent structure 
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have been hoping all along they | 


Greenwich on the other hand | 


educational and Latin American | 
| the 100 acre park and all that 
| curbside planting will 


*Where | 


glorious culturama covered by a | 


house/convention center with 
a seating of 2,700. The Rus- 
sians got an acre for them- 
selves, and the Japanese and 
West Germans will put on a 
good show—oil shortages not 
withstanding. 

Beyond all of this hoop-la for 
the centenary of Spokane, sev- 
eral long term benefits will be 
derived from Expo '74. Most 
importantly the Spokane river is 
being cleaned up. Ап industry 
initiated companion program— 
the Spokane River Drainage De- 
pollution  Project—incorporates 
private and governmental efforts 
in an attempt to eliminate pollu- 
tion throughout the entire river 
basin. The riverbank in Spo- 
kane is being spruced up and 
landscaped. Downtown will 
have new street lights, side- 
walk furniture and hundreds of 
curbside trees will be planted. 


$76 million is a lot to spend | 


on a party, but the clean river, 


remain 
after the big top has folded. 


CITIES 


Industry has been seeping away 
from the central cities, leaving 
the workers behind. Not the 
professional workers — the un- 
skilled ones. And the results, 
as everyone knows, are inflated 
welfare roles, decaying housing, 
and despair. Does industry have 
to desert the cities? Is there an 
economic alternative? To find 
out the Urban Land Institute 
sponsored a study by economist 
James H. Boykin. His answers 


A model of the U.S. Pavillon and, at right, the Expo 74 site. 


—to oversimplify complicated | 
responses—are “по” to the first | 


question and “yes” to the sec- 
ond. But what he feels is really 
needed is a better understanding 
of land values, tax bases, and 
the delicate relationships ђе- 
tween one industry and its sup- 
porting businesses and workers 


by people who make real estate, | 
and political de- | 


architectural, 
cisions in cities. 


Dr. Boykin focused his study | 


on Baltimore because, he ex- 
plains, “Its stage of growth is 
similar to other older industrial- 
ized urban centers in the United 
States which are, or will be, ex- 
periencing land use problems.” 

The book, ULI Research Re- 
port 21 is called Industrial Po- 
tential of the Central City. 

Basic to Dr. Boykin’s thesis 
is the misuse or under-utilization 
of multistory buildings that are 
suitable for industrial plants 
within cities. Many of these, 
he maintains, could and should 
be fixed up and used. And they 
would be were people aware of 
the economic advantages of a 
city location. 

Some of his more significant 
findings: 
e Within the city of Baltimore, 
industries are marketing their 
wares primarily within the re- 
gion. Industry located in the 
suburbs trade out of the region. 
e Industries within Baltimore 
share their space with others. 
Almost three times as many do 
this in the city as do in the 
suburbs. 
e City industry uses more of 
its space for warehousing than 
do suburban industries. 
® Real estate taxes—figured 
on the basis of square feet of 


| designed to be used as an opera 


building area—are less in the 
city than in the suburbs. 

In the suburbs much of the 
advantage of cheaper suburban 
land is eaten up by parking lots, 
and a major recommendation of 
the study is that people be 
brought closer to their jobs to 
eliminate commuting. “Enforced 
‘open housing’ in the suburbs 
for the lower-skilled members 
of minority groups, plus more 
attractive housing in central 
cities for skilled and professional 
industrial employees can allevi- 
ate the present wasteful cross- | 
commuting between city and 
suburbs.” 

Another strong plea is made | 
for the understanding of what 
happens when an industry leaves 
the city. What happens to sup- 
pliers who have depended on it 
for orders? To the shipping 


firms that have trucked its 
wares? To the advertising of- 
fices? In short to all the busi- | 


nesses that have been linked 
to it? The stronger may survive, 
the weaker may not. | 
"It is important for persons 
making or influencing these land 
use decisions to identify the 
linkages among central city es- 
tablishments | and strengthen 
them through proper use of 


| existing buildings and by re- 


moval of barriers to efficient off- 
site economies,’ Boykin em- 
phasizes. And he pleads for a 
balanced look at both suburban 
and urban industrial locations 
and structures. The two can be 
complementary, he points out, 
although he urges experts to 
remember that Baltimore has 
some peculiarities that may not 
be valid in considering problems 
in other places. 


Europe’s largest suspension bridge. 


HIGHWAYS 


GAS CUT TAKES ITS TOLL 


The frenzy that has gripped the 
nation’s roadbuilders for the 
past two decades may be run- 
ning out of gas. At least that 
is the prognosis offered by ex- 
perts who foresee between a 
five and a fifteen percent dip 
in gasoline tax revenues during 
1974. What this would mean 
is a nationwide tax loss of be- 
tween $800 million and $2.3 
billion from gasoline sales, vir- 
tually all of which would ordi- 
narily go for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance. While 
officials in most states had pro- 
jected a gain in gas tax reve- 
nues, early indications are that 
budgets will be buffeted by 
losses instead. 

Such news may bring a glow 
of relief to anyone concerned 
with the environment, but the 
news is not all good. In some 
states, for instance, record reve- 
nues in the past few years have 
left highway funds swollen with 
surpluses. These can and prob- 
ably will be used to maintain 
the present pace of road build- 
ing. But road building mate- 
rials also are becoming scarce. 
Even should funds be available, 
supplies of asphalt, steel and ce- 
ment may be short. 

Still another braking factor is 
the changing attitudes of poli- 
ticians. In New Jersey late 
last year, Governor-Elect Bren- 
dan T. Byrne halted plans for 
an extension of the New Jersey 
Turnpike, slated to slash through 
the center of the state. The 38- 
mile extension was to cost $315 
million, an amount Byrne labeled 
“excessive in terms of benefits 
derived." Among his objections 
was the  unpreparedness of 
Ocean County to cope with land 
development where officials are 
already having trouble supplying 
services for a population expand- 
ing too fast. 
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LINK TO ASIA 


Over the centuries the great- 
est natural defense of Istanbul 
has been the Straits of the 
Bosphorus. The Byzantines 
stretched a great iron chain 
across to prevent enemy ships 
from entering the Black Sea. 
The latest stretch turns out 
to be the longest suspension 
bridge in Europe and the fourth 
longest in the world. Completed 
last October, two  165-meter 
towers support the cables of the 
1074-meter center span, giving 
it a clearance of 64 meters over 
the middle 400 meters. Six 
lanes of vehicular traffic and 
two pedestrian walks are car- 
ried on a deck constructed of 
hollow steel boxes of the type 
first used in the Severn Suspen- 
sion Bridge in England. This 
construction is considerably 
cheaper and lighter than a truss 
deck and has the advantage of 
one-third less wind drag. Con- 
tractors of the Bosphorus bridge 
are Hochtieff AG of Germany 
and The Cleveland Bridge and 
Engineering Co. Ltd. of England. 
Freeman, Fox and Partners of 
London are consulting engineers. 


HOUSING 


“THEY DON’T BUILD THEM 
LIKE THEY USED TO” 


Recent tract housing develop- 
ments in the Southwest have 
gone to great lengths to estab- 
lish an imageful identity by 
means of an “entrance gate.” 
However, none can really com- 
pare for just plain exuberance 
with this example recently seen 
by The Forum’s Houston Corre- 
spondent Peter Papademetriou 
in the office of designer Burdette 
Keeland. Once gracing the en- 
trance to a post-World War I 
subdivision in El Paso, this gate 
combines a rich motif of Indian 
symbolism, swastikas, and left- 
over pieces from the developer’s 


building stock: he was a plumb- 
ing contractor and the pendants 
On the structure are, well, toilet 
ball floats. 


THE GUARANTEED HOUSE 


Starting early this year Ameri- 
cans will be able to purchase 
new homes guaranteed for ten 
years against defects of work- 
manship and materials. The War- 
ranty Insurance Program, long 
discussed, was approved in late 
1973 by the National Association 
of Home Builders. Although 
available initially only in certain 
regions, it is expected eventually 
to protect virtually all new 
home buyers from structural de- 
fects. 

If a roof sags, a wall 
buckles, or a foundation gives 
way because of faulty workman- 
ship or use of defective mate- 
rials, buyers now have a direct 
course of action. The program 
should also be able to reduce 
grievances over cosmetic flaws 
such as peeling paint, and loose 
floor tiles by standardizing arbi- 
tration procedures. 

Briefly the program will work 
this way: A buyer with a com- 
plaint about his new house sends 


the builder a formal claim in | 
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writing. If within five business 
days the claim is not settled, 
either buyer or builder can ask 
the local warranty office for a 
conciliator. Should he fail to 
help the parties to an agreement 
within 15 business days, either 
disputant can start arbitration. 
Arbitration will be binding. 

From the third to the 10th 
year of a house’s life, the buyer 
who fails to get satisfaction from 
his builder about a late-surfacing 
problem can file a claim direct- 
ly with the national warranty 
organization. It will investigate 
and offer insurance payments 
according to what it finds. If 
the buyer is not satisfied, he 
can still ask for arbitration. 

To pay for the program the 
buyer of a new house will pay 
two tenths of one percent (.02) 
of the cost of his house. Ona 
$50,000 house the payment, for 
example, would be $100. 

To set standards for the pro- 
gram an Industry Standards 
Manual is being prepared, out- 
lining defects that can show up 
in the first year of a house’s 
existence, set  yardsticks for 
measuring their severity, and 
suggest what the builder can do 
to correct them. 

If for some reason a builder 
refuses to correct legitimate de- 
fects, he will be barred from the 
Warranty Insurance Program. 
Although such exclusion may not 
seem like severe punishment, it 
probably will be. It is expected 
that the Guaranteed House will 
become established throughout 
the country. Once that hap- 
pens, non-participation in the 
program should become ап ef- 
fective way of indicating a slop- 
py builder. 

Initially the program seems a 
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sound and needed one. Although 
a guarantee on something as 
complex as a house—a typical 
house is said to have more than 
5,000 parts—may be difficult to 
sustain, builders have indicated 
their willingness to participate 
in the program. If allowed to 


| 


evolve carefully the Guaranteed | 


House program could ultimately 
give buyers protection against 
serious flaws in what is, for 
most people, the major purchase 
of a lifetime. 


BLOOM OFF HOUSING BOOM 

The housing market boom of 
1972 and part of 1973 is now 
bust, at least partially for 1974. 


Andlinger, chairman and presi- 
dent of Levitt & Sons, Inc. His 
company is buying land close to 
public transportation and closer 
to cities and even considering 
subsidizing bus transportation at 
some projects. Some think the 
energy crisis could reemphasize 
development in central cities 
and older suburbs. 

Ironically, even in the lush 
early days of 1973, 
subsidized low and middle in- 
come housing starts fell to 
200,000 units when President 
Nixon froze housing funds. But 
it was a great year for luxury 
vacation houses, which rose to 
250,000 starts. It looks like both 


federally | 


| same. 


Mr. Blandings and his contrac- | 


tor may have to wait a bit for 


that dream house. 


In 1972 there were a record | 


2,378,500 housing starts—down 


to 2,046,000 in 1973. The ex- 
pectation for 1974 is only 
1,600,000. 


“This will be the deepest hous- 
ing recession we've ever had," 
says Michael Sumichast, chief 
economist for the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders. 
“Unemployment in the industry 
could double and many small 
builders go under. The next six 
to eight months are going to 
be very tough." 

The decline is having a ripple 
effect оп the economy, from 
sales of lampshades to lawn 
mowers. Determining factors are 


the availability of capital and | 


the rising cost of middle-income 
housing. 

The two-bedroom house is 
making a comeback in popu- 
larity. This is attributed to ris- 
ing costs and the energy short- 
ages which are making home- 
owners’ demands more modest. 

"Most analysts believe that 
1975 will be a good year for 
housing, but the energy situation 
casts a shadow over everything," 
says Alan Bomstein, project di- 
rector of U.S. Home. “Тһе time 
is rapidly approaching when the 
level of housing starts will be 
determined by the availability of 
energy and not the availability 
of capital.” 

Shifts in land desirability as 
well as design criteria in hous- 
ing are resulting from the en- 
ergy crisis. The gasoline short- 
age could affect the location of 
future housing says Gerar R. 
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NEW CLIENTS 

Female and male architects may 
find more women becoming 
clients for residential design due 
to recent developments in the 
mortgage policy. The Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board ruled in 
December that females—whether 
single or supporting a family— 
could no longer be discriminated 
against by savings and loan as- 
sociations. 

The Board realized that often 
"loan underwriting decisions" 
had more than a tinge of dis- 
crimination in them, and issued 
the policy statement. 
a policy is not technically a 
law, its content is accepted as 
binding for the institution under 
the Board's domain. 


SECOND THOUGHTS 

A group of New York City archi- 
tects has persuaded the Gug- 
genheim Museum to modify its 
plans for adding a restaurant 
and visitors' lobby to its facade 
on Fifth Avenue. The group, 
including Philip Johnson, Paul 
Rudolph, I.M. Pei, Romaldo 
Giurgola and Richard Meier, 
negotiated with Henry Berg, 
Deputy Director of the Museum, 
to achieve the change. Berg 
recently acknowledged: “I think 
we went into our original plans 
rather innocently. We thought 


that changing the front would 
not compromise the building, 


| but when conscientious people 


Although | 


showed us we were making a 
mistake, we listened.” The origi- 
nal scheme announced last win- 
ter raised many hackles. 
Although the new plans are 
not yet public, they include a 
smaller restaurant than origi- 
nally planned, placed on Mr. 
Wright’s ground floor, L-shaped 
open space now used as a drive- 
way and small parking area. 
New York Architect Donald 
Freed who did the original 
scheme, has done the current 
one. In it, the restaurant no 
longer protrudes beyond the 
building line at 89th Street, so 
that facade will still look the 
Only the Fifth Avenue 
front will be altered, and it just 
slightly. A wall of glass will 
enclose the ground floor space 
containing the restaurant and a 
lobby-salesroom. But instead of 
fitting at the front edge of the 
museum, the glass will run be- 
hind two heavy columns near 


| the front door, leaving the front 


entrance unchanged. "We've 
lost some space, comments 
Berg, “but not Wright’s angled 
entrance and the whole experi- 
ence of entering the rotunda 
through а compressed, low 
| space.” 

The museum plans to start 
work on the revision sometime 
this winter toward completion 
next spring. 


EXHIBITS 


BEYOND SAFDIE 
| During the last year an exhibit, 


"Moshe Safdie: For Everyone a 
Garden," has been touring the 
country. The almost evangelical 
extravaganza, which includes 
blow-ups of black and white 
photos, models, and even three 
different videotapes on the 


architect and his work, opened 
at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, traveled to the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art in time 
for the AIA Convention in May, 
and is now at the Jewish Mu- 
seum in New York. 

Curiously the show, for all 
its visual material, text and in- 
terviews, lacks depth.  Excep- 
tion might be Safdie’s “пеу- 
town-in-town” for Coldspring, 
Baltimore and to a lesser ex- 
tent Habitat ’67 in Montreal— 
which we all love and know 
too well at this point, particu- 
larly since the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art showed it in much bet- 
ter detail in 1967 with a film 
on Habitat’s construction. Here 
there is a film on Safdie’s work 
in Jerusalem, including the 
Yeshivat Porat Joseph now un- 
der construction—but it’s more 
evocative than informative. 

One feature of this building, 
too briefly mentioned in the ex- 
hibit, is the array of large 
prisms by New York sculptor 
Charles Ross. Forming trans- 
parent domes in the roof, they 
will project a solar spectrum 
approximately 15 feet—on the 
interior walls. The rest of 
the projects in the show, 
most of which were designed 
in the late Sixties, are exhibited 
only in project form—with no 
mention made to the public of 
whether or not they were built 
(and if not, why not). Because 
of the way they are shown, 
these projects demand to be per- 
ceived only as formal variations 
on the theme of Habitat (cellu- 
lar clusters of uniform shapes) 
and convey no sense of struc- 
tural, economic or functional 
practicability. Thus they seem 
rather like frozen images in time 
to be enjoyed by an art-con- 
séious public for their public 


Safdie’s Coldspring Cluster Housing model. 
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relations value. 

Indeed, despite the show's em- 
phasis on Safdie's commendable 
combination of technological in- 
novations, a natural morphology 
of forms and vernacular archi- 
tecture, it does seem to pro- 
mote the man more than the 
architecture. It has the same 
ring to it as if Safdie were one 
of the venerable Modern Mas- 
ters, being paid tribute after 
years of hard work and sacrifice. 
But the guy is only 34. [It's 


| a little early (or looking at it 


another way, a little late) for 


the Howard Roark treatment | 


especially manifest in the video- 


' tapes. 


Nevertheless it is to the credit 
of the Jewish Museum that they 


; have recognized the importance 
| of the Israel-born architect by | 


giving the show an extensive | 


run (through March 19) on its 
main floor. Architecture ех- 
hibits of this size are too rare, 
even if next time we might hope 


to see more in-depth architec- | 


tural material. 

Organized by the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, the exhibit re- 
ceived funding from the Na- 
tional Endowment on the Arts, 
and was designed by the Bal- 
timore architectural firm of 
O'Malley and Associates in co- 


operation with Safdie. The show | 


will travel next to the Des 
Moines Art Center and National 
Gallery of Canada. 


ARCHIVES 


KEEP THAT DRAWING! 
An Ad Hoc Committee for the 
of Architectural 
recently formed by 
members of the Architectural 
League of New York, has put 
forth the following suggestions 
on the issue of preserving docu- 
ments: photographs, models, 
working drawings, conceptual 
sketches, client-architect letters. 
The committee’s consensus is 
there should be a loose and 
flexible national organization 
with a national center and re- 
sponsible regional members. The 
main task of the center would 
be the registration and indexing 
of all known architectural docu- 
ments in public and private col- 
lections; the setting up of work- 
able research archives; and re- 
gional institutions advising in 


the definition of standards of : 


selection and preservation. 


The Committee hopes that 
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| projects 


; on Jan. 


| grant 


| material 


regional participants will draw 
on existing groups that already 
have a demonstrable interest in 
such problems—say the local 
divisions of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and Society 
of Architectural Historians. 


Though New York, Washington | 


and Chicago were discussed as 
possible locations for a center, 
Washington became an obvious 


choice for creating an autono- i| 


mous archive, independent of 
existing institutions, yet which 
drew on the expertise others 
had to offer. 


The topic will be pursued 


| when the Historic Resources | 


Committee of the AIA meets 
28th in Washington, 
D. C. and at the annual meeting 
of the SAH in April, in New 
Orleans. 


WOMEN'S ARCHIVE 

The contribution of women 
architects to the profession has 
often been overlooked, if not 
just plain buried. Now the crea- 


tion of an archive of architec- ; 


tural work by women in the pro- 
fession should rectify this situa- 
tion, and hopefully will cast 


considerable attention on their | 


achievements both past and 
present. Under a seed money 
from the Architectural 
League of New York and further 
funding from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, the 
Archive has begun collecting 
from women around 


the country. From these ге- 


sponses, the committee in charge : 


of the Archive, of which New 
York architect Susana Torre is 
coordinator, hopes to mount a 
comprehensive exhibition that 
will travel nation wide. 

The Archive will not only in- 
clude “а national survey of 
covering the entire 
spectrum of the profession and 


' related areas," but will accumu- 


late professional and biographi- 
cal data on women in the profes- 
sion. АЦП of the material will 
be made available to interested 
individuals and institutions. 


INVITATIONS TO DAMAGE 

If schools were designed with 
better attention to how pupils 
use them, there wouldn't be as 
much “vandalism,” says Harvard 
sociologist John Zeisel. Zeisel, 


professor of sociology of design 
at Harvard University’s Gradu- 


PEOPLE 


ate School of Design has been 
researching the area of school 
vandalism and the design of 
schools during the last year for 


the Boston Public Facilities | № 
Department (FORUM, October | 
1972). Findings so far suggest 


that the reason for vandalism is 
not so much an expression of 
anger or hostility on the part of 
the youngsters, as simply trying 
to use the places for play. As 
much as 50 percent of the van- 
dalism, Zeisel estimates, аге 
damages due to poor planning 
and bad design of play facilities 
(or lack of design), such as the 


placement of a basketball court 


next to a school’s glass wall. 


The study of vandalism will | 


be extended to a nationwide sur- 
vey with additional money com- 
ing from the Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories in New York. 
This is only one of the areas 
being investigated under 
auspices of Harvard GSD’s new 
Architecture Research Office, 
run by a Research Committee 
which Zeisel heads. Other proj- 
ects being conducted by GSD 
faculty for the new Office in- 
clude "Communications between 
Architects 
Housing," and Diagnostic Evalu- 
ation of Gund Hall"—good luck 
on this last one, boys. 


Louis Kahn has been elected to 
the 50-member American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters. With 
Jack Levine, William Schuman, 
Babette Deutsch, John Cheever 
and E. B. White, Mr. Kahn will 
be installed in ceremonies on 
May 22, 1974 and will occupy 
Chair 13, last held by Jacques 
Lipschitz. 


HARRIS ARMSTRONG 

We've never forgotten the eve- 
ning, early summer of 1972, 
when we met Harris Armstrong 
in St. Louis, where he had been 


| front-runner in contemporary de- | 


sign since 1931. 
He reminded us, with a trace 
of pride, that he had been friends 


with The Forum staff long be- ; 
` fore most of the present staff 


were born—friends like Howard 
Myers, Douglas Haskell. 
he passed on December 15, at 


age 74, architecture lost a great ` 


grassroots spokesman. 


After a short period in the 


office of Raymond Hood in New 


York, Armstrong stayed in St. | 


the | 


and Researchers," | 
“Principles of Adaptive Design in , 


When : 


| for McDonnell 


Harris Armstrong. 


Louis for good, maintaining a i 


small office, where he was 
business-getter, designer and 
project supervisor. 

He attracted early attention 
with a filling station design on 


| a prominent Lindell Boulevard 
corner that departed dramati- | 
cally from the usual shed idiom. | 


This was followed by an Inter- 
national Style orthodontist’s of- 
fice that won him a medal from 
the French government when a 


| photograph of it appeared with 


American designs at the Paris 


Fair of 1937. He also did the 
$7-million engineering campus 
Aircraft Corp. 
(McDonnell-Douglas), the fed- 
eral office building tower at 
Kansas City, Mo., two privately 
built St. Louis office buildings, 
several churches and the U.S. 
Consulate at Basra, Iraq. His 
one-man submission in the com- 
petition for the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial was 


the only one to make the finals | 
in the contest Eero Saarinen 


won. 

Characterized by sweeping 
graceful lines, his work adroitly 
tuned structural 
natural surroundings—only nat- 
ural from a man who never re- 
linquished his warmth or wit, 
even when the going was rough. 

Harris Armstrong was a very 
substantial 
time of innovation and transi- 
tion—and, as he liked telling his 


design with : 


leader during that . 


younger colleagues, a good time 


it was. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 10, The Cin- 
cinnati Post, except bottom left, 
Richard Nickel; page 16, Wide World 
Photos. 
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ARCHITECTS, DESIGNERS, PLANNERS 


Architects Collaborative, The 
(ТАС), Anita Tuvin Auditorium 
(Dickinson College), Carlisle, 
Pa, May .................. 

Architects Collaborative, The 
(ТАС), Twin Parks Housing, 
Bronx, New York, June ...... 

Architects Collaborative, The 
(TAC), School, Bronx, New 
Yotk, ОСЕ ари ВАБ 

Architects Collaborative, The 
(TAC), AIA Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C., Oct. ...... 

Batorewicz, Valerie, House, New 
Haven, Conn., May .......... 

Becket, Welton & Assoc., Aetna 


Life & Casualty Building, San 
Francisco, Calif., April 
Belluschi, Pietro, consultant for 
Bank of America building, San 
Francisco, Calif., April 
Booth and Nagle, Nagle Lumber 


Co., lowa City, lowa, Mar. 
Bonfilio, Paul, House, Forked 
River, N.J., Nov. ............ 
Born, Ernest with Corlett & 
Spackman, Gien Park Station 
(BART), San Francisco, Calif., 
April оо пи ыы жалы kd 
Brust & Brust, Inc., Marathon 
County Health Care Center, 


Wausau, Wisc., Mar. 


Bull, Fieid, Volkmann, Stockwell, 
Musto Plaza, San Francisco, 
Calif. Арга ра Se sited 

Cahn, Robert, “Where Do We 


Grow From Here?", land man- 
agement series, Dec. 
Campbell, Aldrich & Nulty, Sim- 
mons College Science Center, 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 
Campbell-Yost-Grube & Partners, 
Beef and Brew Restaurant, 
Portland, Oreg., June ........ 
Caudill, Rowlett, Scott, Student 
Activity Center and swimming 
pool, (University of Santa 
Clara) Santa Clara, Calif., May 
Caudill, Rowlett, Scott, Edwin J. 
Thomas Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, Akron, Ohio, Dec. 
Corlett & Spackman with Ernest 
Born, Bay Area Rapid Transit 


Station, (BART), Зап Fran- 
cisco, Calif, Apr. ........... 
Craig Zeidler Strong, McMasters 
Health Sciences Center, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Can., June ....... 
Craig Zeidler Strong, McMasters 
Health. Sciences Center, Ham- 


ilton, Ont., Can. (rebuttal to 
previous article), Oct. 
Davis, Brody & Associates, 
Boston Road Apts., Bronx, 
NY. Ар аи 
Doshi, Balkrishna, GSFC Fer- 
tilizer Nagar, GSFC Office, 
Central Bank of India, Ahmeda- 
bad, Premabhai Hall, Ahmeda- 
bad, ECIL Hyderabad, Hydera- 
bad-Secunderabad, Center for 
Environmental Planning & 
Technology (Gujarat Univer- 
sity), Ahmedabad, India, May. 
Doxiadis Associates, Mellillo and 


OQ 


28 


54 


36 


33 


29 


22 


44 


30 


12 


32 


Ward, Riverfront Plaza and 
Park, Louisville, Ky., Oct. .... 
Eisenman, Peter, Critical discus- 
sion of his work, May 
Elbasani/Logan/Severin, Kalama- 
zoo Center, Mich., Birmingham- 
Jefferson Civic Center, Ala., 
Broome County Cultural Cen- 


ter, New York, Place Beau- 
bourg, France, Getty Square 
Plaza, Yonkers, N.Y., George- 


town Waterfront Project, Wash- 


ington, D.C., Nov. ........... 
Elbasani/Logan/Severin, Broome 
County Cultural Center, New 
York,» Рес: uve a 
Esherick & Assoc., with Gwath- 
mey, Sellier & Crosby, Bay 
Area Rapid Transit Stations 
(BART), Зап Leandro, La- 
fayette, Bayfair, Orinda, San 


Francisco, Calif., Apr. 
Esherick Homsey Dodge & Davis, 
College Union (Calif. State 
Polytechnic), San Luis Obispo, 
Calif; “Apts Love Ro 
Gilberto, Valle, Accossano, Sports 
Arena, Milan, Italy, Oct. ..... 
Graves, Michael, Critical discus- 
sion of his work which ap- 
peared in Five Architects, May 
Gruen Associates, and Campeau 
Corp., Blue Bonnets Race 
Track, Montreal, Can., Oct. ... 
Gruen Associates, U.S. Embassy, 
Tokyo, Japan, Dec. .......... 
Gwathmey, Sellier & Crosby with 
Esherick & Assoc., Bay Area 
Rapid Transit Stations (BART), 


San Leandro, Lafayette, Bay- 
fair, Orinda, San Francisco, 
Са Apr: LAFE POSES Sas 
Gwathmey, Charles, Critical dis- 


cussion of his work which ap- 
peared in Five Architects, May 
Halprin, Lawrence, Market Street 


and Hallidie Plaza, Ghirardelli 
Square (with Wurster, Ber- 
nardi & Emmons), San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Арг. ........... 
Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer, Emelin 
Theatre, Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
Fisher Theatre, Exeter, N.H., 
Чие КОТЛАР а od 


Hejduk, John, Critical discussion 
of his work which appeared in 
Five Architects, May 

Heyer, Paul, Swimming pool for 
house, Pa., Dec. 

Hillier, J. Robert, Campus build- 
ings (Bryant College), Rhode 
Island, Mar. 

Huygens & Tappe, Religious Fa- 


cilities Center, Columbia, Md., 
June: RnR esae dame 
Israel, Franklin, House, Ama- 


gansett, L.I., Sept. 
Jacobs, Stephen B., & Associates, 
Cast Iron Building renovated 
into apts., Dec. ............. 
James, Allan, Hughes Tool Co. 
building, Houston, Tex., Apr. . 
Johnson, Philip, Jan./Feb. issue 
Johnson & Burgee, 10$ Center, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 
Kahn, Louis |. Exeter Library 


46 


56 


48 


44 


50 


46 


44 


46 


26 


22 


46 


38 


and Dining Hall, Oct. ....... 
Kallmann & McKinnell, Boston 
Five Cents Savings Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Маг. ............ 
Kaplan & McLaughlin, Martin 
Luther King Square, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Apr. ........... 
Kling, Vincent & Partners, 
Scheie Eye Institute (University 
of Pa), Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 
Krier, Rob, House, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, Oct; ve ee ves 
Liddle, Alan, and Charles Rueger, 


Tacoma Art Museum, Wash., 
Маў use ea ARENA 
Liu Urban Design Associates, 


Recreation Complex and Park, 
Long Island, N.Y., June 


Liu Urban Design Associates, 
House, Hong Kong, China, 
Sept: елены oie 
Maher & Martens, Bay Area 


Rapid Transit Stations (BART), 
MacArthur Station, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Apr. 
Manasseh, Leonard & Partners, 
National Motor Museum, 
Beaulieu, Hampshire, England, 
Маг а SSA DRE аа еда 
Mayers & Schiff, Playground, 
New York, N.Y., Apr. ........ 
McCue Boone Tomsick, Yerba 
Buena Center, San Francisco, 
Calif, Apr: te een cee ss 
Meier, Richard, Critical discus- 
sion of his work which ap- 
peared in Five Architects, May 
Meier, Richard, Twin Parks Hous- 


ing, Bronx, N.Y., June ....... 
Melillo & Doxiadis Assoc. River- 
front Plaza and Park, Louis- 


ville, Ky., Oct. .............. 
Mitchell/Giurgola, Colleges of 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Сопп., Mar. ..............:. 
Mitchell/Giurgola, Casa Thomas 
Jefferson, Brasilia, June 
Mitchell/Giurgola, Student Union 
(State University of New York), 
Plattsburg, N.Y., Nov. 
Neski, Julian and Alexander Gart- 
ner, Community Center, Bronx, 
М.У., May 
Niddrie & Cabrera, 


and David 


Todd, Tennis Village, Palmas 
Del Mar, Puerto Rico, Sept... 
Pasanella, Giovanni & Assoc., 
House, Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 
Pasanella, Giovanni & Assoc., 
Twin Parks Housing, Bronx, 
МУ JUNG o Аека zs 
Passonneau, Joseph, ''The Effi- 


cient City," using the street as 
architecture, Nov. ........... 
Pei, LM., & Partners, Christian 
Science Center, Boston, Mass., 
бері Ар Bikes ки 
Perkins & Will, Knight Campus, 
Warwick, Rhode Island, Sept. . 
Pfeiffer, Norman, "Right Side of 
the Tracks," adaptive use of 
old railroad stations, feasibility 
study, Nov. ................ 
Polk, Willis, Hallidie Building, 
San Francisco, Calif., Apr. 
Polshek, James Stewart & Assoc., 


44 


35 


46 


20 


Rosemary Hall, 
Conn., Sept. 
Polshek, James Stewart & Assoc., 


Wallingford, 


Twin Parks Housing, Bronx, 
ING YS SUN GS асу scene ale 
Portman, John, & Associates, 
Times Square Hotel, New York, 
Маг Sept. а ама 
Portman, John, & Assoc., Hyatt 
Regency, Embarcadero Center, 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. ... 
Potter & Golder Assoc., Daycare 
Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., Oct. .. 
Prentice & Chan, Twin Parks 
Housing, Bronx, N.Y., June ... 
Reynolds & Chamberlain with 
Neill Smith, Bay Area Rapid 
Transit Station (BART), Oak- 
land Coliseum, San Francisco, 
СаПҒ, Арг... ее 
Robertson, Jacquelin, “Redis- 
covering The Street" using the 
street as architecture, Nov. . 
Roth, Emery, & Sons with 
Minoru Yamasaki & Assoc., 
World Trade Center, New York, 
NYa (APE о ава прве: 
Rudolph, Раш, Drawings from 
monograph published by A.D.A. 
Edita Tokyo Co., Ltd., June... 


Schaefer, Schirmer & Assoc. 
Computer storage center, 
Wichita, Kans., Dec. ........ 

Schaefer, Schirmer & Assoc., 
Farm Credit Bank Building, 
Wichita, Kans., June ........ 


Schweitzer Associates, Ludd M. 
Spivey Fine Arts Center (Fla. 
Southern College), Lakeland, 
Fla., May .................. 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, U.S. 
Steel project, Ferry Port proj- 
ect, Hyatt House Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif., Apr. 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
Pruitt-Igoe, St. Louis, Mo., Мау 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Twin 
Parks, Bronx, N.Y., June 


Smith, Neill, with Reynolds & 
Chamberlain, Oakland Col- 
iseum Station (BART), San 


Francisco, Calif., Apr. ....... 
Smotrich & Platt, Twin Parks 
Housing, Bronx, N.Y., June 
Spaeth, David, House, renovated 
from tobacco barn and stable, 
Kentucky, Apr. ............. 
Stahl Associates, Street Church 
expansion, Boston, Mass., Dec. 
Taillibert, Roger, Sports Complex, 

Chamonix, France, May 
Tapley, Charles, & Assoc., House, 
Houston, Tex., June 
Terapata / MacMahon / Paulsen, 


Detroit and Northern Bank 
Building, Hancock, Mich., Sept. 
Thoryk, Paul, House, La Jolla, 
Calif, May eru 
Todd, David, & Assoc. with 


Niddrie & Cabrera, Tennis Vil- 
lage, Palmas Ре! Mar, Puerto 
Rico; Sept. ..::.:22 ous nae 
Tully, Daniel, Boston College 
Fieldhouse, Boston, Mass., Mar. 
Tweddell, Wheeler, Strickland & 
Beumer, Creative Arts Center 
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44 


56 


46 
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(Wright State University), Day- 
ton, Ohio, May 
Urban Design Associates, Human 


Resources Center, Pontiac, 
Mich., June ................ 
Urban Development Corp., Twin 
Parks Housing, Bronx, N.Y., 
Јипе zu ugs o каға E epus 
Weese, Harry, & Assoc, The 


Given Institute of Pathobiology, 


Aspen, Colo., Mar. .......... 
Weese, Harry, & Assoc. Drake 
Fine Arts Center, Des Moines, 
lowa, Dec. ................. 
Weinstein, Richard, House, Can- 
ада Oct. veo ta 
Whisler-Patri, Four-Forty Pacific 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif, 
Аргп оқасы hm Te quere tous 
Willis, Beverly, Nineteen-eighty 
Pacific Avenue, San Francisco, 
Calif. "Apr... сума e eR 
Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons, 
Bank of America, Ghirardelli 
Square (with Halprin), San 
Francisco, Calif., Apr. ....... 
Yamasaki, Minoru, & Assoc. 


with Emery Roth & Sons, World 
Trade Center, New York, N.Y., 
Ар VR AE D анадан 
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30 


27 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN THEORY 


“Archetypal Place’, by Meyer 
Spivak, theory integrating the 
efforts of psychologists and so- 
cial scientists with design pro- 
fessionals, Oct. ............ 

"Five on Five” Critical analysis 
of the architects in the book, 


Five Architects, by Robert 
Stern, Jaquelin Robertson, 
Charles Moore, Allen Green- 


berg, Romaldo Giurgola, May . 


ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 

“Before the Virgin Met the Dyna- 
то", а study of vernacular 
architecture, July/Aug. 

“European Travelers’, by Mireille 
T. Ayoub, thoughts on 19th 


century architecture, Sept. ... 


ARTS AND ARTISTS 
"Changing Walls", survey of the 
mural movement in America, 
May 
“Notes From a Passing Саг’, by 
James Wines, art in a mobile 
environment, Sept. 


AWARDS AND COMPETITIONS 
МА Headquarters, The Archi- 
tects Collaborative, Oct. 
Martin Luther King Square, San 
Francisco, Calif., Kaplan & 
McLaughlin, Apr. ........... 
"Mainstreet Revisited", "Various 
awards and competitions of 
Elbasani / Logan / Severin,  in- 
cluding: Birmingham-Jefferson 
Civic Activities Center, Ala- 
bama, Broome County Cultural 
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Center, New York, Place Beau- 


bourg, France, Nov. ....... 
Marathon County Health Care 
Center, Brust & Brust, Inc., 
Wausau, Wis. Winconsin AIA 


Honor Award, Mar. 


BOOKS. 

Adhocism: The Case for Improvi- 
sation, by Charles Jencks and 
Nathan Silver, rev. by Stuart 
Е. Cohen, June. ........... 

The Architecture of John Well- 
born Root, by Donald Hoff- 
mann, rev. by Stuart Е. Cohen, 
Мома саса ров 

Bricks And  Brownstones, by 
Charles Lockwood, геу. by 
Charles E. Dole, Sept. 

The Classic Tradition in Jap- 
anese Architecture, Бу Те 
Itoh, rev. by Robert Wemisch- 
ner, Mar. 

Defensible Space: Crime Preven- 


tion Through Urban Design, 
by Oscar Newman, rev. by 
Samuel Kaptan, May ....... 


Early American Mills, by Martha 
and Murray Zimiles, rev. by 
Randolph Langenbach, Oct. 

Forever Open, Clear and Free, 
by Louis Wille, rev. by Daniel J. 
Shannon, Jan./Feb. 

Rivers in the City, by Roy Mann, 
rev. by Fran P. Hosken, July/ 
Aug. 

Tensile Structures, edited by Frei 
Otto, rev. by Paul Меза пет, 
Dec. ан 

University - Community Tension 
and Urban Campus Form, by 
Robert L. Carroll, Hayden B. 


May, and Samuel B. Noe, Jr., 
rev. by Ira Stephen Fink, 
DULY AUS: uet Er ves 


Frank Lloyd Wright: An Interpre- 
tive Biography, by Robert C. 
Twombly, rev. by Donald Hoff- 
mann, Apr. 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 

Beef and Brew Restaurant, Port- 
land Oreg., Campbell-Yost- 
Brube & Partners, June 

Blue Bonnets Race Track, Mont- 
real, Canada, Gruen Associ- 
ates, Oct. 

Detroit and Northern Bank Build- 
ing Hancock, Mich., Terapata/ 
MacMahon/Paulsen, Sept. 

Georgetown Waterfront, Washing- 


ton, D.C., Elbasani/Logan/ 
Severin, Nov. ............... 
Getty Square, Yonkers, М.Ү., 
Elbasani/Logan/Severin, Nov.. 
Ghirardelli Square, San Francis- 
co, Calif., Halprin with 
Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons, 
Ару; use Sa ST E C 
IDS Center, Minneapolis, Minn., 


Johnson & Burgee, Jan./Feb. . 


IDS Center, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Johnson & Burgee, Nov. 
Kalamazoo Center, Michigan, 
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Elbasani/Logan/Severin, Nov. 
Nagle Lumber Co., lowa City, 
lowa, Booth & Nagle, Mar. ... 
Nineteen-eighty Pacific Avenue, 


San Francisco, Calif., Beverly 
Willis,» Apts. ааа 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 

“Energy's Impact on Architec- 
ture", sponsored by THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 


July/Aug. .................. 
Growth Management Conference, 
sponsored by Urban Research 
Corporation, Dec. 


CULTURAL 

Art Museum of South Texas, 
Corpus Christi, Tex., Johnson 
& Burgee, Jan./Feb. 

Broome County Cultural 
New York, 
Severin, Nov. ............... 

Broome County Cultural Center, 
New York, Elbasani/Logan/ 
Severin, Dec. .............. 

“Culture as Consumption”, intro- 
duction to three art centers, 
Бес: “2 ссе asse wake ы қы s 

Birmingham-Jefferson Civic Activ- 
ities Center, competition mod- 


Center, 
Elbasani/Logan/ 


el, Elbasani/Logan/Severin, 
Мома co ha eek а chews Loans 
Drake Fine Arts Center, Des 
Moines, lowa, Harry Weese & 
Assoc., Dec. .............. 
Emelin Theatre, Mamaroneck, 


N.Y., Hardy, Holzman, Pfeiffer, 
June: rese rug erm pe 
Fine Arts Center, (Muhlenberg 


College) Allentown, Pa., John- 
son & Burgee, Jan./Feb. 
Fisher Theatre, Exeter, N.H., 


Hardy, Holzman, Pfeiffer, June 
National Motor Museum, Beau- 
lieu, Hampshire, England, Ma- 
nasseh & Partners with Eliza- 
beth Chesterton, Mar. ....... 
Roy R. Neuberger Museum of 
the Visual Arts (State Univer- 
sity of New York), Purchase, 
N.Y., Johnson & Burgee, Jan./ 
Feb. 


Place Beaubourg Competition, 
France, Elbasani/Logan/Sever- 
П. Novi. CLS ee Peo AREAS 


Anita Tuvin Schlechter Auditori- 
um, (Dickinson College), Car- 
lisle, Pa., TAC, May 

Ludd M. Spivey Fine Arts Center, 
(Florida Southern College) 
Lakeland, Fla. Schweitzer 
Assoc., May 

Tacoma Art Museum, Tacoma, 
Wash., Liddle and Rueger, Мау 

Edwin J. Thomas Performing 
Arts Center, Akron, Ohio, Cau- 
dill Rowlett Scott, Dec. 


EDUCATION 

Bronx School (Urban  Develop- 
ment Corporation for School 
District 10) New York, TAC, 
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16 


58 


Octo не 
Bryant College, Rhode Island, J. 


Robert Hillier, Маг. ....... 
Creative Art Center (Wright 
State University), Dayton, 
Ohio, Tweddell, Wheeler, 
Strickland & Beumer, May 


College Union, (California State 
Polytechnic), San Louis Obispo, 
Calif., Esherick Homsey Dodge 


& Davis, Apr. ............. 
Daycare Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Potter & Golder Associates, 
[orc али авина вуне т 
Drake Fine Arts Center, (Drake 
University), Des Moines, lowa, 
Harry Weese & Assoc., Dec. 


Exeter Library and Dining Hall, 


Exeter, N.H., Louis I. Kahn, 
Oct. EE lius BUMP 
Fine Arts Center (Muhlenberg 


College), Allentown, Pa., John- 
son & Burgee, Jan./Feb. 
Fisher Theatre, (Exeter Academy), 
Exeter, N.H., Hardy, Holzman, 
Pfeiffer, June ............. 
Human Resources Center, Pon- 
tiac, Mich., Urban Design As- 
sociates, June 
Hagop Kevorkian Center for Near 
Eastern Studies (For New York 


University, New York, N.Y., 
Johnson & Burgee, Jan./Feb. 
Knight Campus, Warwick, R.I. 


Perkins & Will, Sept. ..... 
Roy R. Neuberger Museum of the 
Visual Arts, (State University 
of New York), Purchase, N.Y., 


Johnson & Burgee, Jan./Feb. 
Rosemary Hall, Wallingford, 
Conn., James $. Polshek & 
Assoc, Sept. .............. 


Anita Tuvin Schlechter Auditori- 


um, (Dickinson College), Car- 
lisle, Ра., ТАС, May ....... 
Simmons College Science Center, 
Boston, Mass. Campbell, Al- 


drich 4 Nulty, Nov. ......... 
Ludd M. Spivey Fine Arts Center 


(Florida Southern College), 
Lakeland, Fla., Schweitzer 
Assoc, May ............... 
Student Activity Center and 
Swimming Pool, (University of 
Santa Clara), Santa Clara, 
сан. Caudill, Rowlett, Scott, 
Мау. пол cuins ence ze op Een 


Student Union, (State University 
of New York), Plattsburg, N.Y., 
Mitchell/Giurgola, Nov. 

Yale University Colleges, (a pre- 
view) New Haven, Conn., 
Mitchell/Giurgola, Mar. 


ENERGY 
"Architecture and Energy", July/ 
Aug. issue 


GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 

Casa Thomas Jefferson, Brasilia, 
Mitchell/Giurgola, June 

Clinton Prison (court), New York, 
М.Ү, Kaplan & McLaughlin, 
Маг: = л қойы ал Жашык 
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14 


11 


12 


12 


20 


38 


10 
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Community Corrections Center, 
New Haven, Сопп., Antinozzi 
Assoc., with Curtis & Davis, 
Маг. сувык Rr жива 

Demonstration Facility, Dade 
County, Fla., National Clearing 
House with Fred Moyer, Mar. 

Federal Center for Correctional 
Research, Butner, N.C., Wilker- 


son, McMillan, Mar. ....... 
Federal Youth Center, Pleasan- 
ton, Calif., Frank L. Hope & 


Associates, Mar. ............ 
Kane County Corrections Com- 
plex, Illinois, Mall, Prisco & 
Duffy, Mar. ............... 
Leesburg Prison, New Jersey, 
Gruzen & Partners, Mar. 
Manitoba Youth Center, Winni- 
рев, Canada, Pratt, Lindgren, 
Snider, Tomcej & Assoc., Mar. 
Metropolitan Correction Center, 
Chicago, Illinois, Harry Weese 
& Assoc., Маг. ............. 
Metropolitan Correction Center, 
New York, N.Y., Gruzen & Part- 
ners, Маг. ................. 
New Receiving Home for Children, 
Washington, D.C., Curtis & 
Davis, with Reg Griffith Assoc., 
Маг: Лаа ли ee ii 
Orange County Jail, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Albert C. Martin, Маг... 
Turney Home for Youthful Of- 
fenders, Tennessee, Howard 
Nielsen, Lyne, Batey & O'Brien, 
Inc., with Curtis & Davis, Mar. 
Shoshone County Public Safety 
Facility, Wallace, Idaho. Walker/ 
McGough/Foltz/Lyerla, Mar. 
Vienna Correctional Facility, Vi- 
enna, Illinois. Curtis & Davis, 
Маг: ое ss 


GRAPHICS 

Paul Rudolph, drawings from 
Edita Tokyo Co. monograph, 
June 


HOTELS 
Blue Bonnets, Montreal, Canada, 
Gruen Associates, Oct. ...... 
Hyatt House Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, Apr. 
Hyatt Regency, 


San Francisco, 


Calif, John Portman Associ- 
ates, Nov. ................. 
IDS Center, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Johnson & Burgee, Nov. ..... 
Kalamazoo Center, Mich., Elba- 
sani/Logan/Severin, Nov. 
Times Square Hotel, New York, 
М.Ү, John Portman Assoc., 
Sept. der oue cese De tus 
HOUSES 
Block Residence, Houston, Tex., 
Charles Tapley апа Assoc., 
апе Sx SRA ED es 


Nicholas Cordasco House, Forked 
River, N.J., Paul Bonfilio, Nov. 


Hillside House, Germany, Rob 
Krier, Oct. ................. 
House, La Jolla, Calif, Paul 
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26 


Thoryk, May 
House, Canada, 


Richard Wein- 
stein; Oct. crede а EL 
Koo House, Hong Kong, China, 
Liu Urban Design Assoc., Sept. 
Lagoon House, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Giovanni Pasanella & Аззос., 
Deb. ura eaa А 
Plastic House, New Haven, Сопп., 
Valerie Batorewicz, May 


Sneil House, Amagansett, Long 
Island, N.Y., Franklin Israel, 
бері: fon Sees a eee nt 


Weekend House, Kentucky, David 
Spaeth, Apr. 


HOUSING 
2440 Boston Road Apartments, 


Bronx, N.Y., Davis Brody 
Assoc. (housing for elderly), 
DE sator етене m яа a 
Cast Шоп Building (renovated 
into apartments), New York, 
N.Y. Stephen B. Jacobs & 
Assoc, Dec. ............... 
“Dreary Deadlock Revisited”, 
Public Housing Programs, 
Маг. Ee tese sha ora 
Martin Luther King Square, San 
Francisco, Calif. Kaplan & 
McLaughlin, Apr. ........... 
Pruitt-lgoe, St. Louis, Mo., Hell- 
muth, Yamasaki, Leinweber, 
Маў: “уу ае nati er ыы) 


Tennis Village, Palmas Del Mar, 
Puerto Rico, Niddrie/Cabrera, 
with David Todd Assoc., Sept. 

Twin Parks, Bronx, N.Y., Urban 
Development Corp., Prentice & 
Chan, Meier, Polshek & Assoc., 


Pasanella & Assoc., Smotrich 

& Platt, Skidmore, Owings & 

Merrill, Housing Authority, 

SUNG a ud epo is putei des 
INDUSTRIAL 


Computer Storage Center, Wichi- 
ta, Kans., Schaefer, Schirmer & 


Assoc, Dec. ............... 
Quality Assurance Building of 
Hughes Tool Co., Houston, 


Tex., Allan James, Apr. ...... 


LAND USE 
Growth Management Conference, 
sponsored by Urban Research 
Corp., Dec. 
"Where Do We Grow From Here?", 
series on land management, 
by Robert Cahn, Dec. 


LIBRARIES 

Elmer Holmes Bobst Library (For 
New York University, New 
York, N.Y., Johnson & Foster, 
Jan./Feb. 

Boston Public Library Addition, 


Boston, Mass, Johnson & 
Burgee, Jan./Feb. ........... 
Exeter Library, Exeter, N.H. 


Louis 1. Kahn, Oct. .......... 


MEDICAL BUILDINGS 
Given Institute of Pathobiology, 
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Aspen, Colo. Harry Weese & 
Assoc, Маг. ............... 
Marathon County Health Care 


Center, Wausau, Wis., Brust & 


Brust, Mar. ................ 
Health Sciences Center (Мс- 
Master University), Hamilton, 
Ont, Can. Craig, Zeidler, 
Strong, June ............... 
Health Sciences Center (Mc- 
Master University), Hamilton, 
Ont, Can., Craig, Zeidler, 
Strong (reply to previous 
article, Oct. ............... 
Scheie Eye Institute (University 


of Pennsylvania), Philadelphia, 
Pa., Vincent Kling & Partners, 
Apr. 


NEW TOWNS 

Cedar Riverside, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Rapson & Associates, 
article by Fran P. Hosken, Apr. 

Eschirolles, France, article by 
Fran P. Hosken, Apr. ........ 

Evy, Paris, France, article by 
Fran P. Hosken, Apr. ........ 

GSFC Fertilizer Nagar, India, 


Balkrishna Doshi, May 
New Grenoble, France, article by 
Fran P. Hosken, Apr. ........ 


Rotterdam, Holland, article by 
Fran P. Hosken, Apr. ........ 
Thamesmead, London, Engiand, 
article by Fran P. Hosken, 
ADEL, us nap ein pM ê ла E NS 


Vaudreuil, France, Riboulet, Thur- 
nauer, Veret, article by Fran P. 
Hosken, Apr. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 

Aetna Life & Casualty Building, 
San Francisco, Calif., Welton 
Becket & Assoc., Apr. ....... 

American Institute of Architects 
Headquarters, Washington, D.C., 
ТАС; ОСЕ si SAS eee А2 

Bank of America Building, San 
Francisco, Wurster Bernardi & 
Emmons with Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill, and Pietro 
Belluschi (consultant), Apr. 

Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, 


Boston, Mass., Катапп & 
McKinnell, Маг. ............ 
Farm Credit Bank Building, 
Wichita, Kans., Schaefer, 


Schirmer & Assoc., June 
Four-forty Pacific Avenue, San 
Francisco, Calif., Whisler-Patri, 
Арғу 2524 рата а анна 
IDS Center, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Johnson & Burgee, Jan./Feb... 
10$ Center, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Johnson & Burgee, Nov. 
Kalamazoo Center, Michigan, El- 
basani/Logan/Severin, Nov. 
Lehman Brothers Headquarters, 
New York, N.Y., Johnson & 
Burgee, Jan./Feb. .......... 
Pennzoil Place, Houston, Tex., 
Johnson & Burgee, Jan./Feb. . 
State Office Building, Harlem, 
N.Y., Johnson & Burgee, Jan./ 
Feb. 
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United States Embassy, Tokyo, 
Japan, Gruen Associates, Dec. 

World Trade Center, New York, 
N.Y., Yamasaki & Assoc., with 
Emery Roth & Sons, Apr. 


PEOPLE AND PROFILES 
Chermayeff, Ivan, author of Ob- 
servations on American Archi- 
tecture, Oct. ............... 
"City Shapers," a gallery of San 
Francisco Architects including 
Chuck Bassett, Bob Marquis, 
Piero Patri, Herb McLaughlin, 
Gerald M. McCue, Gerry Mc- 
Cue, Larry Halprin, Bev Willis, 
Don Emmons, Apr. .......... 
Johnson, Philip, Jan./Feb. issue. 
Rudolph, Paul, drawings, June .. 


PLANNING 

Adaptive use of old railroad sta- 
tions, by Norman Pfeiffer, eco- 
nomic feasibility study, Nov. . 


Blue Bonnets, Montreal, Can., 
Gruen Assoc., Oct. .......... 
Broadway Junction, Brooklyn, 


N.Y., Johnson & Burgee (mul- 
tipurpose complex, transporta- 
tion nodes, retail, promenade) 


Jan./Feb. .................. 
“The Efficient City,” Бу Joseph 
Passonneau, using the street 


as architecture, Nov. 
Franklin Town, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Johnson & Burgee, Jan./Feb.. 
Ferry Port Plaza, San Francisco, 
Calif., Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
"ll; AD ас а es 
"Growth" by Fran P. Hosken, 
urban expansion and the AIA 
Task Force, including Cedar 
Riverside, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Thamesmead, London, England, 
New Grenoble, France, Evy, 
Paris, France, Vaudreuil, 
France, Rotterdam, Apr. 
Growth Management Conference, 
sponsored by Urban Research 
Corporation, Dec. 


"Lighting Some Candles," an- 
swers to the energy crisis, 
July/Aug. .................. 


Logan Towers, Philadelphia, Ра., 
Johnson & Burgee, Jan./Feb. 


Louisville Riverfront Plaza апа 
Park, Kentucky, Melillo and 
Ward with Doxiadis Assoc., 
ОСЕ oon ага Eos Pep RS 

Pike Place Market, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, by Betty J. Ritter, 


preservation of marketplace 
and planning, May 
“Rediscovering the Street,” by 


Jacquelin Robertson, using the 


street as architecture, Nov... 
Paul Rudolph, drawings from 
A.D.A. Edita Tokyo Co. mono- 
graph, June ................ 
U.S. Steel, San Francisco, Calif., 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
APES. Oe еа ы 
Welfare Island Master Plan (now 
Roosevelt Island), New York, 


Johnson & Burgee, Jan./Feb. . 
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EDITORIAL INDEX JAN./FEB. THROUGH DEC. 1973 


“Where Do We Grow From Here?,” 


Puerto Rico, Niddrie/Cabrera 


by Robert Cahn, land тап- 
agement series, Dec. ........ 22 
Yerba Buena Center, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, McCue Boone 
Tomsick, Apr. .............. 35 
PRESERVATION 
Cast Iron Building renovated into 
apartments, New York, N.Y., 
Stephen B. Jacobs & Assoc., 
Бесе xad BRA AT Sage AUS 10 
Chattanooga Railroad Station, 
Tennessee, Don Barber, Nov.. 78 
Customs House, Bowling Green, 
New York, renovated by 
Georgio Cavaglieri. By Carleton 
Knight IIl, Apr. ............. 50 
Lincoln Railroad Station, Nebras- 
ka, renovated by  Enersen, 
МОМ ase E RAR Жу eke ТАТ nals 79 
New London Railroad Station, 
Connecticut, Henry H. Richard- 
son, Nov. .................. 76 
North Conway Railroad Station, 
New Hampshire, Nathaniel 
Bradlee, Nov. .............. 75 
North Easton Railroad Station, 
Massachusetts, Henry H. Rich- 
ardson, Nov. ............... 80 
Old Federal Courts Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. advisory; Brooks 
Cavin, Apr. ................ 50 
Old Mint Building, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, renovated by Jack 
Cosner, Apr. ............... 50 
Old St. Louis Post Office, Mis- 
souri, renovated by Peckham- 
Guyton, Apr. ............... 50 
Union Station, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Thomas Rodd, Nov. ......... 77 
Pike Place Market, Seattle, Wash., 
by Betty J. Ritter, May ..... 58 
RECREATION 
Birmingham-Jefferson Civic Ac- 
tivities Center, Alabama, Elba- 
sani/Logan/Severin, Nov. 56 
Blue Bonnets Race Track, 
Montreal, Canada, Gruen Asso- 
ciates, Oct. ................ 9 
Boston College Fieldhouse, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Daniel Tully, Mar.. 16 
Community Center, Bronx, N.Y., 
Neski and Gartner, May ..... 12 
Louisville Riverfront Plaza and 
Park, Louisville, Ку. Melillo 
and Ward with Doxiadis Assoc., 
ОСЕ а ара ge betas ed 9 
Milan Sports Complex, Italy, Gil- 
berto, Valle and Accossano, 
Oct. pine СУГ 60 
Park and Recreation Complex, 
Long Island, МУ. Ши Urban 
Design Assoc., June ......... 13 
Playground, New York, N.Y., 
Mayers & Shiff, Apr. ......-- 9 
Sports Complex, Chamonix, 
France, Tallibert, May ....... 12 
Swimming Pool, Pennsylvania, 
Paul Heyer, Dec. ........... 11 
Tennis Village, Palmas Del Mar, 


with David Todd Assoc. Sept. 14 


FORUM-JANUARY /FEBRUARY-1974 


RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS 
Christian Science Center, Boston, 
Mass., I.M. Pei & Partners, 
Sept. «sew hi RAYS 
Religious Facilities Center, 
lumbia, Md., Huygens & Tappe, 
June. «xv RR E iE 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
Stahl Associates, Dec. 


RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 

Energy Research Organizations 
Index, July/Aug. ............ 

Managed Growth Conference 
sponsored by Urban Research 


Corp. DeC. ла ал раке 
TECHNOLOGY 
Plastic House, New Haven, Conn., 
Valerie Batorewicz, May ..... 
Student Activity Center and 
Swimming Pool (University of 
Santa Clara), Santa Clara, 
Calif, Caudill, Rowlett, Scott, 
May 52-553: Ps eR 
TRANSPORTATION 


Bayfair Station (BART), San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Gwathmey, Sellier 
& Crosby with  Esherick & 
Assoc., Apr. 

Central Berkeley Station (BART), 
San Francisco, Calif., Maher & 


Martens, Apr. .............. 
"The Efficient City," by Joseph 
Passonneau, using the street 
as architecture, Nov. ....... 
Glen Park Station (BART), San 
Francisco, Calif., Corlett & 
Spackman with Ernest Born, 
Арг Gere xd US 
Lafayette Station (BART), San 
Francisco, Calif., Gwathmey, 


Sellier & Crosby with Esherick 


& Assoc., Арг. ............. 
MacArthur Station (BART), San 
Francisco, Calif. Maher & 


Martens, Apr. 
Oakland Museum Station (BART), 
San Francisco, Calif., Reynolds 
& Chamberlain with Neill 
Smith, Apr. ................ 
Orinda Station (BART), San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Gwathmey, Sellier 
& Crosby with Esherick Assoc., 


Apr. 2......2.......-...... 
Pleasant Hill Station (BART), San 
Francisco, Calif., Gwathmey, 


Sellier & Crosby with Esherick 
& Assoc., Apr. 
“Rediscovering the Street,” by 
Jacquelin Robertson, using the 
street as architecture, Nov. 
San Leandro Station (BART), San 
Francisco, Calif., Gwathmey, 
Sellier & Crosby with Esherick 
& Assoc., Арг. .............. 


WOMEN AND ARCHITECTURE 

“Hitting Home," by Adele Chat- 
field-Taylor (women іп the 
home and home architecture), 
Mar. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
TO THE DESIGNER 


ENGLISH FURNITURE: AN ILLUSTRATED 
HANDBOOK by Maurice Tomlin. Compre- 
hensive guide to furniture in England from 
medieval to modern times. Each main style has a 
separate chapter. Over 230 pieces are illustrated. 
308 pp. 7% X9%. 247 B&W illus. 8 color plates. 
Gloss. Bibl. Index. 8230-1612-9. $25.00 


MAURICE төзү 
English Furniture 


Eix nasman names 


ELL СІН 


DRAWING WITH MARKERS by Richard Well- 
ing. Demonstrates how to use this medium—the 
kind of markers available; paper; how to handle 
markers; how to achieve special effects. 160 pp. 
8% x11. 155 B&W illus. 16 color plates. Bibl. 
Index. 8230-1462-2.$14.95 


REGENCY FURNITURE 1800-1830 by Clifford 
Musgrave. Development of styles, techniques, 
and taste during the Regency period, placing 
them in their social and historical context. Deals 
with all the variations of Regency design. 254 
рр. 7%x9%. 144 B&W illus. 4 color plates. 
Gloss. Appendix. Bibl. Index. 8230-4512-9. 
$17.50 


DRAWING ARCHITECTURE by Paul Hogarth. 
Interesting architecture: and how to draw it. 
Castles and fortresses; Art Nouveau townhouses 
of Moscow; the vernacular architecture of Cali- 
fornia and Florida, plus much more. 192 pp. 
7% X104. 118 B&W illus. 8 color plates. Gloss. 
Index. 8230-1363-4. $14.50 


Saaroiitanv 3vimvaa. 


ченен mad 40 етеекеу меса у 


THE TECHNIQUE OF DRAWING BUILDINGS 
by Richard Welling. This book shows how to 
draw buildings and other urban subjects— 
bridges, docks, boats, etc. Materials and tools, 
techniques and projects. 160 pp. 8% x11. 123 
B&W illus. 9 color plates. Index. 8230-5088-2. 
$10.95 

PERSPECTIVE: A Guide for Artists, Architects, 
and Designers by Gwen White. Exercises of 
increasing complexity lead reader from funda- 
mentals to mastery of perspective. 96 pp. 8'4 
х11%. 300 B&W illus. Index. 8230-4000-3. 
$8.95 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS 
2160 Patterson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45214 


Please send me: 


| understand | may return the books within ten days after receipt 
for full credit or refund. 


O Payment enclosed (check ог М.О. only), including sales tax 
where applicable. Publisher pays postage. 


0 Bill me, plus mailing costs. 


Name 
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НЕХАСОМ, Н’АМУОМЕ? 
А fiberglass table with many 
angles was designed by Stendig 
to be integrated with seating 
poufs that are of the same shape 
and size. 

Or, according to Stendig, it 
can complement any type of 
seating (due to its unusual 


shape) and can be ordered in a 
wide variety of colors. 

The pouf is available in leath- 
er, suede, or vinyl, or C.O.M. 
They can Бе stacked—dimen- 
sions are 33” wide, 2814” deep, 
and 12” high. 


On Reader Service Card, circle 125. 


CONVERTIBLE CEILING 

Conwed Corporation has ап- 
nounced the FL 60 Series Inte- 
grated Ceiling System which 
provides design expression in an 
integrated ceiling yet allows for 
minimum plenum depth. Accord- 
ing to Conwed, their systems 
combine lighting, air diffusion, 
and acoustical control in a uni- 
fied assembly where each en- 
vironmental function can be 
handled in a variety of ways 
to match individual require- 
ments: FL 60 provides a flat 
linear light source in a 60” x 
60” module; light fixtures avail- 
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able in two sizes. The 20” x 
60” fixture can be located in 
any of six positions within the 
module. Both fixtures use 48” 
lamps and have a 48” lens with 
6” integral white metal end 
plates. The hinged lens is re- 
cessed from modular grid to 
prevent interference with ad- 
jacent partitions. Both fixtures 
are interchangeable with any ad- 
joining acoustical modules and 
all fixtures, tees, and acoustical 
panels may be rotated 90 de- 
grees. 

On Reader Service Card, circle 126. 


TOTAL OFFICE PACKAGE 
Armstrong Cork Company re- 
cently announced its first total 
package of pre-engineered, fully- 
coordinated components for of- 
fice design. And to our knowl- 
edge, it’s the first open package 
that consists of all elements: 
fully-integrated ceiling, acousti- 
cal wall panels and screens, re- 
silient flooring and carpeting 
and a sound masking system. 

Armstrong says the break- 
through package includes all en- 
vironmental aspects of the open- 
plan office—acoustics, lighting 
and air distribution. 

Their C-60/30 Luminaire inte- 
grated ceiling system is vaulted 
to provide almost 100 percent 
surface absorptive area with lit- 
tle lens obstruction. The coffer 
plays a big role in noise reduc- 
tion by dissipating sound in the 
vault and preventing it from be- 
ing reflected into adjoining work 
areas. It also comes in combi- 
nations of flat and vaulted mod- 
ules. One part of the ceiling is 
the Supply Air Linear Diffuser 
which insures draft-free air dis- 
tribution in large open spaces. 
Conditioned air is supplied and 
returned through slots in the 
grid or light fixture. Luminaire 
is supplied with an Open Plan 
Board, which has a perforated 
pattern, is mineral fiber, and has 
an NRC of 75. 

In conjunction with the ceil- 
ing system, Armstrong devel- 
oped a wall and space divider 
treatment, Soundscape Wall 
Panels and Screens which con- 
trol horizontal and reflected 
sound while providing privacy. 
The screens and panels are 
made of mineral fiber acoustical 
material to which a soft moda- 
crylic fabric is laminated. When 
installed, this layered configura- 
tion offers an NRC of 60-70. 


Panels are 30" wide and are 
available in 9' or 10' heights 
and in 10 colors. Soundscape 
screens are free-standing parti- 
tions that are 5' wide and either 


5' or 6' high. 

They come in straight and 
curved designs allowing for 
proper space layout and the 


finished framing will be offered 
in either a bronze anodized alu- 
minum finish or a walnut wood 
finish. The screens are available 
in 8 colors. 

The background sound-mask- 
ing system offered by Execu- 
tone, Inc. is provided in con- 
junction with the ceiling system 
as one element. Generated and 
controlled at no more than a 
40 db level, and transmitted 
through a series of speakers in- 
stalled in the ceiling plenum, the 
sound masks normal speech 
sounds and renders them unob- 
trusive as they travel from one 
work space to another. Sound 
level controls are provided for 
individual zones to compensate 
for differences in ambient noise 
levels in varying types of work 
areas. 

Completing the open plan 
package are Armstrong’s resil- 
ient flooring and carpeting. Two 
patterns, Houndstooth Check 
and Grand Central offered in 
six colors, make up the Quiet 
Zone for commercial flooring. 
и” thickness of cushion cord 
foam vinyl muffles the noise, 
and it is soft underfoot for com- 
fort. It offers 35 mils thickness 
to hide traffic patterns, scuffs 
and soil. 

The total package is designed 
to set new performance stand- 
ards, according to Armstrong, in 
all critical areas of the open 
plan environment. 

On Reader Service Card, circle 127. 


(Continued on page 103) 


PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 102) 


OFFICE ENSEMBLE 

Herman Miller, Inc. is pre-as- 
sembling and marketing a series 
of office work stations which 
can be ordered as a complete 
Areas range from a 180 


unit. 


square foot office (AO 577) 
with stand-up and sit-down 
work surfaces plus а separate 
conference area, to a 54 square 
foot station (AO 575) with free- 
standing desk and back-up panel 
enclosure. Any of the work sta- 
tions are available in three dif- 
ferent finishes: quartered oak 
veneer, dark walnut grain and 


neutral light vinyl. 
On Reader Service Card, circle 128. 


FOOTNOTE 

Vaughan Walls, Inc. now offers 
a low cost vinyl wallcovering 
on its prefinished movable par- 
titions. Produced by General 
Tire and Rubber Company, 
Vaughan Walls “vinyl wrap" 
colors match standard Genon 
patterns, thus enabling a design- 
er to coordinate finishes 


— 


throughout an entire project. 

These vinyl films are avail- 
able in stipples, rich linen tex- 
tures and wood grains. When 
machine applied to Vaughan 
Walls partitions, “vinyl wrap" 
provides a durable surface ac- 
cording to the manufacturers. 
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WALL TO WALL 

Two vinyl wallcovering patterns 
have been added to General Tire 
and Rubber Company's GENON 
collection. 

"Orbit," features an overall 
large dot design, creating a bold 
texture when used on large wall 
areas and viewed from a dis- 
tance, according to the company. 
Colors include maize, marigold, 
cerulean blue, hydrangea, ver- 
milion and plum, as well as sev- 
eral shades of neutrals. It is a 
Type II wallcovering with a 
light stipple texture and is avail- 
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able in slightly wider than 54" 
widths. 
"Escort" is a double-straited, 


~ multicolored grass cloth design, 


also a Type II material and is 
available in 22 colorways includ- 
ing neutrals, grape, tangerine, 
lime and brick. 

Both patterns pass govern- 
ment specifications and have a 
special bacterial additive to in- 
hibit microbiological growth, 
good for hospitals and nursing 
homes. 
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WOOD AND STEEL 
Steelcase  Inc.'s 


"Designs іп 
Wood” represents a new direc- 
tion for the company in the de- 
sign of desks and credenzas. 
This new line is designed with 
matched wood veneers and fea- 


tures drawers and pedestal 
framework fabricated from steel 
for durability and smooth 
drawer action. 

Four style choices are avail- 
able. The 100 Series features 
grip drawer pulls, ebonized re- 
veal and trim strips, and flush 
or recessed back panels. 200 
Series has an H-frame leg de- 
sign, hidden drawer pulls and 
recessed panels. 300 Series of- 


fers panels flushed or recessed, 
and optional stainless steel 
bases and trim strips and the 
310 Series features "cube" styl- 
ing with stainless steel bases and 
trim standard. 

АП lines are available in wal- 
nut or oak veneers with a syn- 
thetic catalyzed oil finish. ОҒ- 
fered optionally are inset tops 
in veneers, laminates, vinyl and 
Carpathian Elm Burl on the 100 
and 200 Series. 

To complement ‘Designs in 
Wood," Steelcase also offers 
companion seating with wood- 
accented bases. 
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HEFTY HEATER 

Modine Manufacturing Company 
introduced seven basic models 
of horizontal delivery electric 
unit heaters recently. Ranging 


from kilowatt ratings of 5 
through 25, the units have BTU 


capacities of 17,065 through 
85,325 and CFM deliveries of 
530 to 1300. 

Each unit has a series of 
spiraling wound finned - tube, 
sheathed nichrome wire heating 
elements which аге staggered 
to provide even air distribution. 
The fan motor on all units is 
208/230-volt, single phase, en- 
closed, continuous duty with 
thermal overload protection. A 
transformer, if required, is built 
into each unit allowing operation 
of the motor when any other 
power supply is utilized. 

Casing design is accommo- 
dated by a hinged-bottom panel 
providing access to wiring and 
control. Accessories and ор- 
tional equipment include remote 
mounting line voltage thermo- 
stats, summer-winter switch kit, 
and unit mounted line voltage 
thermostat. Modine said that 
this thermostat is completely 
factory assembled and wired on 
each unit ordered with that 
option, and is manually adjusted 


to the desired level of comfort. 
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STEEL SANDWICH 

Dayton’s newest store, located 
in Apache Mall, is of particular 
interest in that it uses а рге- 
fabricated steel sandwich panel 
wall system which up to now 
has been restricted to use in in- 


dustrial buildings. It is report- 
edly the first time the panel 
has been used for a department 
store, and according to Gruen 
ASsociates, architects and engi- 
neers of the building, the wall 
system resulted in savings of 
more than a dollar a square foot 
in construction cost. 

The panel, developed by the 


H.H. Robertson Company, con- 
sists of two facing sheets of pre- 
finished steel bonded to a two- 
inch-thick foamed-in-place ure- 
thane core. Side joints are de- 
signed to interlock for a tight 
seal and provide a thermal break 
between front and back. The 
U-factor of the wall is .08 about 
one-third that of conventional 
masonry. The interlocking capa- 
bility of the panel permits hori- 
zontal expansion of the building 
with 90 per cent of the panels 
reusable in the process. 
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The following is a listing of 
the key products incorpo- 
rated in some of the build- 
ings featured in this issue: 


BOARDWALK. (a 28-story, 450 D.U., 
FHA 221-d (4) Apt. Bldg.) ARCHITECT: 
Stanley Tigerman & Associates. (Ma- 
terials & manufacturers as submitted 
by the architect.) PILING: Concrete 
caissons to hardpan. CONCRETE AND 
CEMENT: Material Service Corpora- 
tion; Penn Dixie Cement. FLOOR AND 
DECK SYSTEMS: Concrete slab—-8” 
thick. ROOF MATERIALS (ROOFING, 
GUTTER): Built-up roof. THERMAL IN- 
SULATION: Fiberglass. FENESTRA- 
TION: (Medium Bronze Duranodic 
Frames) Marmet Corp. GLASS: Solar 
Bronze. INTERIOR PARTITIONS: Metal 
stud and drywall. ELEVATORS AND 
ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS: Westing- 
house. DOORS (EXTERIOR AND IN- 
TERIOR): Aluminum and glass, ex- 
terior, wood and hollow metal in- 
terior. INTERIOR MATERIALS (TILE, 
PLASTIC): American  Orlean Tile. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES, LAMPS: Mark- 


stone. HEATING  BOILERS: Bryant. 
UNIT VENTILATORS, RADIATORS, 
CONVECTORS: International vertical 
fancoil unit. INTERCOM SYSTEMS: 


Couch. CEILING MATERIALS: U.S.G. 
Drywall and Kadex. MAIL BOXES AND 
CHUTES: American Device. VENETIAN 
BLINDS AND SHADES: Horizontal 
Venetian blinds—Duranodic. 


SEARS TOWER. ARCHITECTS: Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill. (Materials 
and manufacturers as submitted by 
the architects. CONCRETE CAIS- 
SONS: Case International & Millgard 
Corp. WATERPROOFING: 
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Koppers, | 


Tremco, Kedmont. CONCRETE & CE- 
MENT: Mayfair Construction. BRICK, 
BLOCK % STONE: Campolonghi, 
Mariotti. STRUCTURAL STEEL: Amer- 


ican Bridge Div. о f U.S. Steel. 
CURTAIN-WALL: Cupples. FLOOR & 
DECK SYSTEMS: Inland-Ryerson. 


ROOF MATERIALS: Dex-O-Tex, Carey- 
Tred. THERMAL INSULATION: U.S. 
Gypsum. ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS: 
Johns-Manville. GLASS: PPG Solar- 
bronze. INTERIOR PARTITIONS: U.S. 
Gypsum. ELEVATORS & ELECTRIC 
STAIRWAYS: Westinghouse. DOORS: 
North American, Schweig Apton, Dem- 
co, Flour City, Williamsburg, Bruce 
Texcen. HARDWARE:  Folger-Adam, 
Dor-O-Matic, Selby, Stanley, Niles, 
Rixson, Schlage, Van Duprin, Adams- 
Rite. INTERIOR MATERIALS: Pilot, 
Modulaire. PANELING: Vin-A-Tex. 
PAINT: Sears. ELECTRICAL DUCTS & 
WIRING: Allied, Wheeling, Scotchlok, 
Kaiser, Raco, Phelps-Dodge. ELEC- 
TRICAL EQUIP.: Fusetron, General 
Electric, Ideal, Leviton, Hubbell, 
Walker. STANDBY EMERGENCY POW- 
ER: Western, LaMarche. LIGHTING 
FIXTURES: Smith-Craft, Edison Price, 
Crouse-Hinds, Hager. PLUMBING 
FIXTURES: Schulhof, Bobrick. PIP- 
ING: Great Lakes, Leslie, Youngs- 
town. HEATING BOILERS: Cam, Ind., 
Adamson. UNIT HEATERS: Trane, 
Brasch. UNIT VENTILATORS, RADIA- 
TORS, CONVECTORS: Carrier, Weil, 
Aerofin. HEATING VALVES, PIPING, 
CONTROLS: Honeywell, AAF, Cam, 
Worthington. AIR CONDITIONING 
COMPRESSOR, FAN UNIT: Carrier, 
Marley. DIFFUSERS, DUCTS, PUMPS: 
F&P Assoc., Kraissl, Armstrong, Fed- 
eral, Semco, Tuttle & Bailey, Cleva- 
form. SPECIAL FANS & VENTILA- 
TORS: Trane, Bilco, Furst. INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS: Corplex, McMartin. RADIO 
& TV SYSTEMS: Motorola. AUDIO 
VISUAL EQUIP.: Kayle, Paducah, Ox- 


ford. PNEUMATIC TUBES, CONVEY- 
ORS: Lamson, Diebold. SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM & FIRE PROTECTION EQUIP.: 
Hilti, Allenco, Star, Auto Sprinkler. 
CEILING MATERIALS: Johns-Manville. 
WATER COOLERS: Elkay. FINISH 
FLOORING & CARPETING: САҒ. 
OTHER PRODUCTS: Lufkin, Taylor, 
Ameter, Potter, Curtis, Erikson, Wil- 
mar, Dielectric, Delta-Therm, Tri-Pack, 
Steeple-Jac, Bilco, Schmidt. 


KINO PLAZA (a one-story shopping 
center). ARCHITECT: Stanley Tiger- 
man & Associates. (Materials & man- 
ufacturers as submitted by the archi- 
tect.) CONCRETE AND CEMENT: 
Spread footing and slab on grade. 
BRICK, BLOCK AND STONE: 4” brick 
and 8” concrete block bearing wall. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL: Open web steel 
joist. FLOOR AND DECK SYSTEMS: 
Poured concrete floor—1'4’ Steel 
roof deck. ROOF AND GUTTER MA- 
TERIALS: 4 Ply tar and gravel roofing. 
THERMAL INSULATION: 17 rigid in- 
sulation boards. FENESTRATION: Alu- 
minum storefront system. GLASS: 
Tinted. INTERIOR PARTITIONS: Con- 
crete block tennant separation. EX- 
TERIOR AND INTERIOR DOORS: 
Hollow metal. CEILING MATERIALS: 
2 x 4 exposed “Т” system. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK PLAZA, FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK ОЕ CHICAGO. 
ARCHITECTS: C.F. Murphy Associates 
and The Perkins & Will Partnership. 
(Materials and manufacturers as sub- 
mitted by the architects.) FOUNDA- 
TION WATERPROOFING: Philip Carey. 
WATERPROOFING: Philip Carey. CON- 
CRETE AND CEMENT: Portland Ce- 
ment. BRICK, BLOCK, AND STONE: 
Hanley Brick Co. STRUCTURAL 
STEEL: Inland Ryerson. CURTAIN- 
WALL: Cold Springs Granite Со. 
(Granite); Flour City Architectural 


Metals (Bronze). FLOOR AND DECK 
SYSTEMS: Gust K. Newberg. ROOF 
MATERIALS: Philip Carey. THERMAL 
INSULATION: Owens Corning, Dow, 
Zonolite. ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS: 
Owens Corning. FENESTRATION: Flour 
City Architectural Metals. GLASS: 
PPG. INTERIOR PARTITIONS: Hauser- 
man. ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC 
STAIRWAYS: Westinghouse. DOORS: 
Flour City Architectural Metals (Ех- 
terior); Johnson Fireproof Door Co. 
(Interior). HARDWARE (LOCKSETS, 
HINGES, CLOSERS): Yale. INTERIOR 
MATERIALS (TILE, PLASTIC): Flint- 
kote (Tile); Johns-Manville (Base). 
PANELING: (Wood Paneling) Wood- 
work Corporation of America. PAINT: 
PPG. ELECTRICAL DUCTS AND WIR- 
ING: Square-D Electric. ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT (SWITCHES, BREAKERS): 
Square-D Electric. LIGHTING FIX- 
TURES, LAMPS: Columbia Lighting. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES, TOILET SEATS: 
American Standard. UNIT HEATERS: 
Trane. UNIT VENTILATORS, RADIA- 
TORS, CONVECTORS: Modine. HEAT- 
ING VALVES, PIPING, CONTROLS: 
Kroeschell Engineering Co. DIF- 
FUSERS, DUCTS, PUMPS, ETC.: 
Tuttle & Bailey. INTERCOM SYSTEMS: 
Rich Sound Engineers. RADIO AND 
TV SYSTEMS: Muzak. AUDIO VISUAL 
EQUIPMENT: IMF of New York. 
PNEUMATIC TUBES, CONVEYORS: 
Mosler Airmatics. SPRINKLER SYS- 
TEM AND FILE PROTECTION EQUIP- 
MENT: Ғ.Е. Moran. CEILING MATE- 
RIALS: USG (Acoustone Ceiling Tile); 
USG (Plaster). WATER COOLERS: | 
Filtrine. MOVABLE PARTITIONS: 


'Hauserman. VENETIAN BLINDS AND 


SHADES: Art Drapery Co. KITCHEN, 
LAUNDRY, LABORATORY EQUIP- 
MENT: Ed Don & Co. FINISH FLOOR- 
ING AND CARPETING: Boettcher 
(Wood); Moore Flooring Carpet (Car- 
peting). FURNITURE AND SEATING: 
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American Seating. FABRICS (UP- 
HOLSTERY АМО DRAPERIES): Art 
drapery. 


SINGLE FAMILY HOUSE, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS: ARCHITECT: Stanley Ti- 
german & Associates. (Materials 
& manufacturers as submitted by 
the architect.) CONCRETE AND CE- 
MENT: Spread footing and slab on 
grade. STRUCTURAL STEEL: Open 
web steel joist and 3” pipe columns. 
CURTAIN-WALL (ALCOA ALPLY PAN- 
ELS): Alcoa Aluminum. FLOOR AND 
DECK SYSTEMS: Poured Concrete 
floor—-114’ steel roof deck. ROOF 
AND GUTTER MATERIALS: 4 Ply tar 
roofing апа walk on surface. 
THERMAL INSULATION: 2—1" Layers 
Rigid Insulation. ACOUSTICAL MA- 
TERIALS: Batt Insulation. FENESTRA- 
TION: Kawneer  Zipperwall  P.P.G. 
Entrance Doors. GLASS: 1” insulated 
glass, 1 clear and 1 tinted. INTERIOR 
PARTITIONS: Metal Studs and 
Gypsum Wall board truss steel studs 
and plaster. DOORS (EXTERIOR AND 
INTERIOR): Flush Aluminum Ex- 
terior; Flush Hotlow Metal Interior. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES, TOILET SEATS: 
Kohler Co. AIR CONDITIONING COM- 
PRESSOR, FAN UNIT: Carrier Air 
Conditioning Со. CEILING MATE- 
RIALS: Suspended Gypsum Wall 
Board. 


COMMUNITY CENTER / ATRIUM. 
ARCHITECTS: Booth & Nagle. (Mate- 
rials and manufacturers as sub- 
mitted by the architects.) WATER- 
PROOFING: General Electric. BRICK, 
BLOCK, AND STONE: Clayburn Brick 
Co. STRUCTURAL STEEL: Inland 
Steel. FLOOR AND DECK SYSTEMS: 
Tim-Con Glu Laminated Beam; Wey- 
erhaeuser. ROOF MATERIALS (ROOF- 
ING, GUTTER): 28 ga Terne coated 
S.S.—TCS—Foliansbee Steel Corp. 
FENESTRATION: LaSalle Glass Со.; 
PPG. GLASS: PPG. INTERIOR PARTI- 
TIONS: U.S. Gypsum. HARDWARE 
(LOCKSETS, HINGES, CLOSERS): Gen- 
eral Lock Co. INTERIOR MATERIALS 
(TILE, PLASTIC): American Olean. 
PAINT: Olympic Stain; Pratt and 
Lambert. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
(SWITCHES, BREAKERS): Slater. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES, LAMPS: Lighto- 
lier. PLUMBING FIXTURES, TOILET 
SEATS: Kohler. 


KOHLER CENTENNIAL HOUSE. ARCH- 
ITECTS: Booth & Nagle. (Materials 
& Manufacturers as submitted by the 
architects.) CURTAIN-WALL: American 
Redwood Association. FLOOR AND 
DECK SYSTEMS: Richardson Lumber 
Co. THERMAL INSULATION: Kohler 
General. GLASS: Arcadia Sliding 
Doors. STAIRWAYS: Woodbridge Or- 
namental Iron Co. HARDWARE 
(LOCKSETS, HINGES, CLOSERS): Gen- 
eral Lock Со: Stanley Hardware. 
INTERIOR MATERIALS (TILE, PLAS- 
ТІС): American Olean. PANELING: 
American Redwood Association. 
PAINT: Pratt and Lambert. ELEC- 
TRICAL DUCTS AND WIRING: Wire- 
mold exposed at baseboard. ELEC- 
TRICAL EQUIPMENT (SWITCHES, 


BREAKERS): Slater Co. STANDBY 
EMERGENCY POWER: Kohler Co. | 
LIGHTING FIXTURES, LAMPS: Lighto- | 
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lier Co. PLUMBING FIXTURES, TOILET 
SEATS: Kohler Co. HOT WATER 
HEATER: A. O. Smith Corp. AIR 
CONDITIONING COMPRESSOR, FAN 
UNIT: General Electric Co.  DIF- 
FUSERS, DUCTS, PUMPS, ETC: 
Krueger Co. INTERCOM SYSTEMS: 
Nutone. VENETIAN BLINDS AND 
SHADES: Royal Crest Co. KITCHEN, 
LAUNDRY, LABORATORY EQUIP- 
MENT: Generali Electric. FINISH 
FLOORING AND CARPETING: Arm- 
strong Cork Co. FURNITURE AND 
SEATING: Knoll International; Sten- 
dig, Inc. OTHER PRODUCTS: Crate 
and Barrel Accessories (General 
accessories); John Boos & Co. (Marble 
tops); DuPont Co. (Corian tops). 


PORTALS AT GRANT PLACE. ARCHI- 
TECTS: Booth & Nagle. (Materials & 
Manufacturers as submitted by the 
architects.) FOUNDATION WATER- 
PROOFING: P. Carey Company. CON- 
CRETE AND CEMENT: United States 
Gypsum. BRICK, BLOCK, AND STONE: 
Rosemold Brick, Indiana Limestone. 
FLOOR AND DECK SYSTEMS: Wood 
frame. ROOFING MATERIALS (ROOF- 
ING, GUTTER): Philip Carey Com- 
pany. THERMAL INSULATION: Philip 
Carey Company. FENESTRATION: 
Weathershield windows. GLASS: Ar- 
cadia Sliding Doors. INTERIOR PARTI- 
TIONS: Drywall—U.S. Gypsum Со. 
DOORS: Weyerhaeuser (Interior); Pease 
(Exterior). HARDWARE (LOCKSETS, 
HINGES, CLOSERS): Schlage Lock 
Co. PAINT: Pratt and Lambert. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES, TOILET SEATS: 
American Standard Co. AIR CONDI- 
TIONING COMPRESSOR, FAN UNIT: 
Bryant. KITCHEN, LAUNDRY, LAB- 
ORATORY EQUIPMENT: Kitchen Aid 
Dishwasher; American Standard Sink. 
FINISH FLOORING AND CARPETING: 
Oak flooring. 


ONE ILLINOIS CENTER. ARCHITECT: 
Office of Mies van der Rohe. (Mate- 
rials & Manufacturers submitted 
by the achitect.) WATERPROOFING: 
Tech Thio-deck & Poly-Tok. BRICK, 
BLOCK, AND STONE: Hanley Brick, 
Waylite & Cold Spring Granite. CUR- 
TAINWALL: Soule. THERMAL INSULA- 
TION: All Weather Crete; Foamglass. 
GLASS: LOF. ELEVATORS AND ELEC- 
TRIC STAIRWAYS: Westinghouse. 
DOORS: Soule (Exterior); Acme (п- 
terior). HARDWARE (LOCKSETS, 
HINGES, CLOSERS): Schlage, Law- 
rence, Russwing. INTERIOR MATE- 
RIALS (TILE, PLASTIC): Romany 
Spartan Tile, Armstrong VA. ELEC- 
TRICAL EQUIPMENT (SWITCHES, 
BREAKERS): General Electric. LIGHT- 
ING FIXTURES, LAMPS: Luminous 
Ceilings, Inc. PLUMBING FIXTURES, 
TOILET SEATS: Kohler. HEATING 
BOILERS: Cleaver - Brooks. UNIT 
VENTILATORS, RADIATORS, СОМ- 
VECTORS: Carrier Induction Units. 
HEATING VALVES, PIPING, CON- 
TROLS: Minneapolis-Finn-Honey Con- 
trols. AIR CONDITIONING COMPRES- 
SOR, FAN UNIT: Carrier Induction 
Units. CEILING MATERIALS: Johns- 
Manville. MAIL BOXES AND CHUTES: 
Cutler. VENETIAN BLINDS AND 
SHADES: Leveler. 


TWO ILLINOIS CENTER. ARCHITECT: 
The Office of Mies van der Rohe. 
(Materials & Manufacturers as sub- 
mitted by the architect.) WATER- 
PROOFING: Tech Thio-deck & Poly- 
Tok. BRICK, BLOCK, AND STONE: 
Hanley Brick, Waylite & Cold Spring 
Granite. CURTAINWALL: Cuppler. 
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"Beige Figuration” by Robert Motherwell. 8'3" x 6/2". 


IN A LIMITED EDITION, 
А NEW TAPESTRY BY ROBERT MOTHERWELL 


...From the largest, most comprehensive collection 
of tapestries in the United States. 

Artists include Picasso, Klee, Leger, Nicholson, 
Avery, Mondrian, Tobey, Bearden, 

Lichtenstein, Steinberg, Shahn, Indiana... 
among more than 40 modern masters... and the 
wall hangings of Sheila Hicks. From $2,000 

to $12,000. Catalogues, $2.00. 


Contract Representative: 
Al, Atelier International Ltd. 


E MODERN MASTER 
TAPESTRIES INC. 


The Charles E. Slatkin Collection of 
Contemporary Tapestries and Sculpture. 
11 East 57th Street, New York, 

New York 10022. Tel. (212) 838-0412. 
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System 8 


It’s a put-up job, the easy way 


The design-it-yourself display system. 
Down tools and send for details. 


peter pepper products, inc. 


15215 South Broadway, Gardena, Calif. 90248 
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if limitations have you 
up against the wall... 


ЕЙ - الال‎ 


No matter what you build or 
where you build it, or the fuel 
you use, choose from over 3696 
different Climatrol models 
before you build. Ask your 
Climatrol man about Thru-the- 
Wall systems—split, apartment 
package and modular heating/ 
cooling— gas or electric. See 
him or write, Mueller Climatrol 
Corp, 255 Old New Brunswick 
Road, Piscataway, New Jersey 


with 
Climatrol 
heating and 


cooling 


Climatrol Thru-the-Wall vertical 
and horizontal heating and cool- 
ing units reduce your project 
costs and create these SAVINGS: 
® no chimney costs 

* cuts on-site labor costs 

* no slab costs 

* meets fire retardation code 


* cuts service costs— no need 
to remove unit 

* lets you work inside during 
bad weather 

* no special equipment room 
with Climatrol's 4 ft. compact 
size 

* speeds work for earlier rental 
income 


08854. = 
Climatrol 


Mueller Climatrol Corp 


stairs! 


e ec 
MOLDED RUBBER м 


FOR SAFETY, LONGER LIFE, CLEANABILITY, LOWER 
MAINTENANCE COST ON HEAVY TRAFFIC STAIRS 
CHOOSE MUSSON’S MOLDED RUBBER TREADS. 
Musson No. 500 treads are the heaviest molded rub- 
ber treads. 5/16” thick, 1214” deep. Lengths: 24” to 
72". Reinforced tapered nosing. Colors: Black or Mar- 
bleized Red, Green, Gray, Mahogany, Beige, Walnut, 
Birch, Oatmeal. Exclusive “Musson Safety Design”. 


Write For Catalog, Samples, Prices 


THE R. C. MUSSON RUBBER CO. 


1320 Archwood Ave. Akron, Ohio 44306 
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Did you miss any issues? 


Back copies of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM provide 
an ever-growing, ever-more-valuable source of reference 
for jobs you'll be handling in the future. 


Complete your library by circling the single copies you 
missed on the coupon and mailing with payment to 
the address below. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, Back Copies, 
1515 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036 


Please send me the issues circled at $2.50 each 
(price includes postage & handling). | enclose a 
check money order for $ 


1972 1971 1970 


April Jan/Feb December 
May March 
June April 
Jul/Aug May 
October June 
November Jul/Aug 
December September 
October 
November 
December 


Name 
Address 


City 
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THERMAL INSULATION: АП Weather 
Crete; Foamglass. GLASS: PPG. ELE- 
VATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS: 
Houghton. INTERIOR DOORS: Ғіге- 
door Corp. HARDWARE (LOCK- 
SET, HINGES, CLOSERS): Schlage, 
Lawrence, Russwing. INTERIOR MA- 
TERIALS (TILE, PLASTIC): Romany 
Spartan Tile, Armstrong VA. ELEC- 
TRICAL EQUIPMENT (SWITCHES, 
BREAKERS): General Electric. LIGHT- 
ING FIXTURES, LAMPS: Delta. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES, TOILET 
SEATS: Kohler. HEATING BOILERS: 
Cleaver-Brooks. UNIT VENTILATORS, 
RADIATORS, CONVECTORS: Carrier 
Induction Units. HEATING VALVES, 
PIPING, CONTROLS: Robertshaw Con- 
trol. AIR CONDITIONING COMPRES- 
SOR, FAN UNIT: Carrier Induction 
Units. CEILING MATERIALS: Johns- 
Manville. MAIL BOXES AND CHUTES: 
Cutler. VENETIAN BLINDS AND 
SHADES: Leveler. 


POST OFFICE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
FEDERAL CENTER. ARCHITECTS: 
Schmidt, Garden, Erikson; The Office 
of Mies van der Rohe; C.F. Murphy 
Associates; A. Epstein Sons, Inc. (A 
Joint Venture). (Materials and Manu- 
facturers as submitted by the archi- 
tects.) CAISSONS: Caisson Corp. 


FOUNDATION WATERPROOFING: Me- | 


та с. WATERPROOFING: Bituthane; 
W.R. Grace. CONCRETE AND CE-: 
MENT: Paschen-Newberg. BRICK, 
BLOCK, AND STONE: Cold Spring 
Granite Co. SUPER STRUCTURAL 
STEEL: Bethlehem. SUB STRUC- 
TURAL STEEL: U.S. Steel. CURTAIN- 
WALL: Bethlehem; Сирріев. CON- 


CRETE FLOOR AND DECK SYSTEMS: ; 


Robertson Cellular Steel Floor. ROOF 
MATERIALS (ROOFING, GUTTER): 


Barret. THERMAL INSULATION: Zona- | 


lite; Owens Corning; Apache Millox. 
GLASS: American St. Gobain. ELE- 
VATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS: 
Haughton. DOORS (EXTERIOR AND 
INTERIOR): American Steel Products. 
HARDWARE (LOCKSETS, HINGES, 
CLOSERS): Sargent. INTERIOR MA- 
TERIALS (TILE, PLASTIC): Roman 
Spartan Summitville. PANELING: U.S. 
Plywood; Olson Woodwork Corp. 
PAINT: Enterprise Paint Co. HEADER 
DUCT: Walker. ELECTRICAL CON- 
DUITS: Republic Allied. ELECTRICAL 
WIRE: Kaiser/Triangle. ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT (SWITCHES, BREAKERS): 
General Electric. LIGHTING FIX- 
TURES, LAMPS: Columbia; Sylvania; 
Hub; Garcy; Rambush. CEILING MA- 
TERIALS: Armstrong Tile Concealed 
System. MOVABLE PARTITIONS: Steel 
and gypsum. VENETIAN BLINDS AND 
SHADES: Alcan Flexalure. FINISH 
FLOORING AND CARPETING: Carpet 
used throughout. 


FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING. ARCHI- 
TECTS: Schmidt, Garden, Erikson; 
The Office of Mies van der Rohe; C.F. 
Murphy Associates; A. Epstein Sons, 
Inc. (A joint venture) (Materials & 
Manufacturers as submitted by the 
architects.) CAISSONS: Caisson Corp. 


FOUNDATION WATERPROOFING: Me- ; 


tallic. WATERPROOFING:  Bituthane; 
W.R. Grace. BRICK, BLOCK, AND 
STONE: Cold Spring Granite Co. 


SUPER STRUCTURAL STEEL: Bethle- 
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hem. SUB STRUCTURAL STEEL: U.S. 
Steel. CURTAIN-WALL: Bethlehem; 
Cupples. FLOOR AND DECK SYS- 
TEMS: (concrete) Robertson Cellular 
Steel Floor. ROOF MATERIALS 
(ROOFING, GUTTER): Barret. THER- 


MAL INSULATION: Zonalite; Owens 
Corning; Apache  Millox. GLASS: 
American St. Gobain. ELEVATORS 


AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS: Haugh- 
ton. DOORS (EXTERIOR & INTERIOR): 
American Steel Products. HARDWARE 
(LOCKSETS, HINGES, CLOSERS): 
Sargent. INTERIOR MATERIALS (TILE, 
PLASTIC): Roman Spartan Summit- 
ville. PANELING: U.S. Plywood; Olson 
Woodwork Corp. PAINT: Enterprise 
Paint Co. HEADER DUCT: Walker. 
ELECTRICAL CONDUITS: Republic 
Allied. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
(SWITCHES, BREAKERS): General 
Electric. ELECTRICAL WIRE: Kaiser/ 
Triangle. LIGHTING FIXTURES, 
LAMPS: Columbia; Sylvania; Hub; 
Garcy; Rambush. TOILET SEATS: 
Sperzel. PLUMBING FIXTURES: Koh- 
ler. CAST IRON PIPING: Century 
Foundry. STEEL PIPING: U.S. Steel. 
HEATING BOILERS: Murray Iron 
Works. UNIT HEATERS: Trane Co. 
UNIT VENTILATORS, RADIATORS, 
CONVECTORS: Trane Со. HEATING 
VALVES: Posiseal; Conbra. PIPING: 
Crane Co. HEATING CONTROLS: Bar- 
ber Colman. AIR CONDITIONING 
COMPRESSORS: Trane Co. AIR CON- 
DITIONING FAN UNIT: McQuay. DIF- 
FUSERS: Tuttle; Bailey; Titus. 
PUMPS: Taco. SPECIAL FANS: Shel- 
don Co. FAN COIL UNITS: Interna- 
tional. SPRINKLER SYSTEM AND 
FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT: Peer- 
less Pumps; Standard Hose Cabinets; 
Viking Equipment Corp. CEILING MA- 
TERIALS: Armstrong Tile Concealed 
Systems. MOVABLE PARTITIONS: 
Steel and gypsum. VENETIAN BLINDS 
AND SHADES: Alcan Flexalure. FIN- 
{SH FLOORING AND CARPETING: 
Carpet used, throughout. 


EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN BUILD- 
ING. ARCHITECTS: Schmidt, Garden, 
Erikson; Mies van der Rohe; C.F. 
Murphy Associates; A. Epstein Sons, 
Inc. (A joint venture). (Materials & 
Manufacturers as submitted by the 
architects.) CONCRETE AND CEMENT: 
Paschen and Newberg. STRUCTURAL 
STEEL: Bethlehem. CURTAIN-WALL: 
Bethlehem; Cupples. FLOOR AND 
DECK SYSTEMS: Cellular steel deck. 
INTERIOR PARTITIONS: Cement 
block plastered. ELEVATORS AND 
ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS: Otis. DOORS 
(EXTERIOR & INTERIOR): Aetna; 
Pontiac Millwork. HARDWARE (LOCK- 
SETS, HINGES, CLOSERS): Sargent. 
PANELING: Pontiac Millwork. ELEC- 
TRICAL DUCTS AND WIRING: (Header 
Duct by) Condufloor. ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT (SWITCHES, BREAKERS): 
Allis-Chalmers. LIGHTING FIXTURES, 
LAMPS: Lightcraft and Garcy. PLUMB- 
ING FIXTURES: Kohler. TOILET 
SEATS: Beamis. CAISSONS: Caisson 
Corp. HEATING BOILERS: Erie City. 
UNIT HEATERS: Modine. UNIT VENTI- 
LATORS, RADIATORS, CONVECTORS: 
Modine. HEATING CONTROLS: Minne- 
apolis Honeywell. HEATING VALVES: 
Crane. FAN UNIT: Trane. AIR CONDI- 
TIONING COMPRESSOR: Carrier Corp. 
PUMPS: Aurora. DIFFUSERS: General 
Register. SPECIAL FANS: Chicago 
Blower. INDUCTION UNITS: Carrier 
Corp. FIRE PUMPS: L.E. Courtenay 
Со.; Standard Hose Cabinets. WATER 
COOLERS: Dunham Bush. MOVABLE 
PARTITIONS: Aetna Steel Products. 


Seven reasons 
_ why your 
investments 

deserve 
Pyrotector 
hotoelectric 
smoke 
detectors. 


e 1. They provide earlier detection of incip- 


ient (smoldering) fire than ionization detectors. 
We'll prove this by demonstration. 


2. They detect smoke of required density regard- 
less of distance smoke particles have travelled. 


3. They have none of the safety problems 
possible with radioactive devices. 


4. They are not “threshold” alarm devices 
and thus have no threshold-related false 
alarm or desensitization problems. 


өт 


¢ “Sum 


Name, Title 


Se, 


6. They can be installed in or adjacent to 
chure with even more reasons why you 
City, State, Zip 


air ducts or entries. 

7. They carry all required listings and approvals. 
should protect your investments with Pyro- 7 
tector photoelectric smoke detectors. 2 

The photoelectric way. 7 


5. They are nearly maintenance-free іп 
Send the coupon to us at 333 Lincoln St., Hing- 
E — 2-05: T E 
On Reader Service Card, Circle 316 


normal environments. д 
ham, Mass. 02043. We'll send you our bro- 
Address. № 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES: 50¢ per word for Position Wanted, Position 
Available, Miscellaneous, Instruction, and Employ- 
ment Service. $10 minimum. 
70¢ per word for Products. $50.00 minimum. 
PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ALL CLASSIFIED 
ORDERS 
Allow 10 words for box number address. 
CLOSING DATE: 15% of month preceding publication 


date. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS to Classified Ad Dept., Forum, 
1515 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10036 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


HELEN HUTCHINS PERSONNEL AGENCY: Since 1954 Spe- 
cialist in Architecture, Industrial Design, and Home Furnish- 
ings. Interviews by appointment. 767 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10021 ТЕ 8-3070. 


SEEKING PROFESSIONALS, with entrepreneurial spirit, en- 
thusiastic about locating practice/business in southern 
Maine. Also interested in investing talents, energies, capi- 
tal into a growing realty-restoration corporation, consisting 
of dedicated team of complementary professionals. Reply: 
Box 527, Kennebunkport, Maine 04046. 


DECORATIVE ARTS PERSONNEL AGENCY, . . . Merchandise 
Mart . . . CHICAGO. Specialists in recruiting interior de- 
signers and decorators and personnel for allied positions. 
This includes color and style coordinators, furniture and 
fabric designers, display artists, Manufacturers representa- 
tives, showroom personnel. Nationwide service oriented to 
quality. Because of our professional background and our 
experience in this field, our screening is not equaled else- 
where. This service is ENDORSED BY THE ILLINOIS CHAP- 
TER OF THE AID. Call Mrs. Anne Wimbush, Director (312) 
MI-2-9449. 


FULL TIME AND ADJUNCT FACULTY are being sought for 
New Jersey's new school of architecture. Initial faculty 
must be concerned and experienced in a comprehensive ap- 
proach to problem solving. Team teaching will be basic, 
requiring collective expertise in all aspects of a professional 
program involving not only Architecture, but also the ap- 
plied disciplines of Planning, Landscape Architecture, Urban 
Design, and the Social and Behavioral Sciences. п an 
atmosphere free of traditional constraints, faculty, adminis- 
tration, and students will develop together the new school's 
under-graduate program. Contact Dean Harlyn Thompson, 
School of Architecture, Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark, N.J. 07102. (201) 645-5541. An Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer. 


CONSTANCE GARNER—ARCHITECTURAL SPECIALIST (na- 
tional and international): A careful, quality service in the 
selection of screened personnel in all phases of architecture 
and interiors. By appointment at: Garner/Jackson Рег- 
sonnel Agency, 155 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 212-697-8310. 


PROJECT ARCHITECT: Salary range: $15,515 to $19,631 per 
annum. Requires college degree in architecture plus six 
years experience in architecture or architectural engineering 
including 2 years supervisory and current architectural reg- 
istration. Excellent fringe benefits. Opening: State Public 
Works Board, Carson City. Contact: Nevada State Person- 
nel Division, Carson City. 


ARCHITECT/DESIGNER: Design oriented A & E firm with 
offices in Northern, Central and Southern Illinois seeks two 
graduate design architects. At least one with 3 or more 
years experience, preferably registered. Outstanding oppor- 
tunity for advancement in growing firm with challenging 
projects. Comprehensive hospitalization, life and disability 
insurance, vacation, sick leave and profit-sharing plan. Send 
resume or contact: George Magee, FGM, Inc., Р.О. Box 
1668, Mt. Vernon, Illinois 62864. Phone 618-242-5620. 
“Ап equal opportunity employer.” 
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SERVICES 


COLLECTION OF PAST DUE ACCOUNTS receivable need not 
be awkward or embarrassing to either side when handled 
by knowledgeable professionals. We're fast. We cover 
entire United States with persistence and intelligence. No 
charge where we don't succeed. Alfred Greenberg, New 
York Collection Control Corporation, 210 Fifth Ave. New 
York, N.Y. 10010. Telephone 212/255-7987. 


INTERNATIONAL WRITERS' BUREAU-CLUB-SCHOOL, Helene 
Erickson Associates, Inc. (212)658-1698. Manuscripts 
evaluated and submitted. Library (Research) Ghostwriting- 
Editing - Revisions - Resumes - Speeches - Articles - Books - 
Brochures - Flyers - Columns - Specialized Artwork, etc. IBM 
Executive and Copying Services. Contract or Freelance. 
Write—84-48 Manton St., Jamaica, N.Y. 11435. 


BOOKS ABOUT ARCHITECTURE and related topics. To re- 
ceive price lists, write desk AF, The Rigley Book Company, 
P.O. Box 26012, San Francisco, Cal. 94126. 


SUBSCRIPTION AND 
READER SERVICE 
CARDS 


To order the FORUM 
or any information about 


the advertisements or the products 
featured in this issue, 
turn to page 16 of the second section 


and fill out a stamped, self-addressed 
Reader Service Card. 
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The see-through building: 
‘Armourfloat’Glass (and Pilkington know-how) make it possible. 


The strength and perfection of Pilkington the glass. Without visual obstructions. For further information about 
‘Armourfloat’ tempered glass makeit possible Pilkington not only provide the glass, but ‘Armourfloat’ suspended assemblies, please 
for assemblies like this to be designed and also design and advise on the structural contact: Doug Curry, U.S. Sales Manager, 
built to meet individual tastes and needs. needs of some of the largest suspended Pilkington Brothers Canada Ltd., 101 
Because of its tempered characteristics the assemblies throughout the world. Their Richmond Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
glass is able to withstand, where required, experience and expertise enable these Cables: Pilkho Tor. Tel: (416) 363 7561. 
wind loadings up to hurricane force in spectacular all-glass facades to be specified 8 

addition to supporting the overall weight of with confidence. ее Dominion EO и Wah Tarafa 


Sagan, staff architects for the Toronto Dominion Bank. 
Installation: Pilkington Brothers Canada Ltd., Contracts 


PILKINGTON ^ 


lead the world in glassmaking On Reader Service Card, Circle 302 
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‘Construction Boss 


At Dow Badische he provides carpet manufacturers using 
our fibers and yarns with right-on style and construction 
specifications to assure top performance. 


в. 


Think of all thé things you look for when you specify carpet for.a 
job. There are overall aesthetic appearance, style and color. 
Wearability. Ease of maintenance. Soil hiding. Static control. 
But how can you be sure you're getting everything you want? " 

Look for the Dow Badische Performance Certification label 
on a carpet. There are a lot of people behind that label making 
sure for you. 

Take our "construction bosses." They provide carpet manufac- 
turers using our specially engineered products with exact style 
and construction specifications for every one of our carpet fibers 
and varns. And if these specifications are followed in the manu- 
facturing, the carpet you specify for a specific end use, will per- 
form the way you want it to. For sure? For sure — or you won't 
find our Performance Certification label on it. 

Look for that label whenever vou specify contract carpet. It's 
the only way to be sure, when you're not sure. 


pc Dow Badische Company 
BADISCHE Williamsburg, Va. 23185 


(80A) 887-6572 


